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A nne was simply floored; Sylvia of all girls, 
- getting a man like that after so many years. 
Sylvia, the office nuisance. Sylvia, the girl that 
men forgot just as quickly as they could. 

“Isn’t he nice?” 

Anne had to admit that he was. 

“My dear, it was simply whirlwind. We met 
. . . we talked . . . we fell in love! Didn’t we, Dave?” 
Dave grinned sheepishly, “Boy, am I lucky.” 


me to get Listerine or get off the 
earth.” \ 

“But, Sylvia 

“No huts. Honestly, if you hadn’t said 
what you did I’d probably still be a wall- 
flower instead of the luckiest girl in the 
world. That dig of yours changed my entire life.” 

How About You? 

There are a million people that might well take a hint 
from Sylvia’s case — people who are fastidious about 
everything but their breath and who continue to offend 
uiithout even knowing it. Perhaps you are one of them. 

No one is exempt from halitosis (bad breath). It 
may be present today and absent tomorrow, due to 
subtle chemical changes in the mouth. 


“We’re going to be married next month,” Sylvia 
rattled on, “and then honeymoon in Bermuda.” 

“How gorgeous!” said Anne. 

Then while the somewhat abashed bridegroom- 
to-be sauntered out onto the lawn, Sylvia held 
Anne’s ear. Dave was in business for himself. . . 
doing awfully well, too . . . they were going to 
build a home ... he had the nicest disposition . . . 
and, my dear, half a dozen girls had made a play 
for him at the summer resort. Suddenly she stop- 
ped and patted Anne’s hand — 

“I guess I’ve got you to thank for this,” she 
said, simply. 

“Me? Why, Sylvia?” 

“Don’t you remember the spat we had? You 
lost your temper and told me about my breath. 


Before Social Engagements 

Why guess about the condition of your breath . . . why 
take needless chances of offending, when all you need 
do to make your breath sweeter, cleaner, purer is to 
rinse the mouth with Listerine Antiseptic? 

Listerine first cleanses the entire mouth; then halts 
the fermentation of tiny food deposits, a major cause 
of odors. At the same time it kills outright millions of 
bacteria which produce odors. 

Don’t expect tooth pastes alone to remedy breath 
conditions. When odors are present you need a deodor- 
ant and none is better known than Listerine Antiseptic. 
Use it every morning and every night before both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

For Halitosis (^Bad Breath) use Listerine 
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GOOD JOB IN RADIO 




J. E. SMITH, 

National Radio 

Established 1914. 

The man who has directed 
the homo study training; of 
more men for the Radio 
Industry than any other 
man in America. 




Service 
IManacer 
for Four 
Stores 

*T was working 
in a garage 
when I enrolled 
1 with N. R. I. In a few 
months I made enough to 
pay for the course three or 
four times. I am now Ra> 
dio serrice manager for the 
M— Furniture Co., for 
their four stores." — JAMES 
B. RYAN. 1535 Slade St.. 
Fall River. Masi. 

no Week 
in 

Spare Time 

"My work has 
consisted of 
Radio set ser- 
vicing, with some Public 
Address Systems work — all 
in my spare time. My earn- 
ings in Radio amount to 
about no a week." — WIL- 
LIAM MEYER. 705 Ridge 
Road, Hobart, Ind. 

Earnings 
Tripled 
by N. R. I. 
Training 

**I have been 
doing nicely, 
thanks toN.K.I. 
'Training. My present earn- 
l..gs are about three times 
what they w’ere before I 
took the Course. I consider 
N. R. L Training the fin- 
est In the world." — BER- 
NARD COSTA. 201 Kent 
St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 




Clip the coupon and mall it. I will prove I can 
train you at home in your spare time to bo a 
RADIO EXPERT. I will send you my first lesson 
FREE. Examine it, read it. see how clear and easy 
it is to understand — how practical I make learning 
Radio at home. Men without Radio electrical 
experience become Radio Experts — earn more money 
than ever as a result of my Training. 

iMany Radio Experts Make 
l$30, $50, $75 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ engineerB, opera- 
tors, station managers, and par* up to $5,000 a year. 
Spare time Radio set servicing pays as much as 
$200 to $500 a year — full time jobs with Radio Job- 
bers. manufacturers, dealers as much as $30, $50. 
$75 a week. Many Radio Experts operate their own 
full time or part time Radio sales and service busi- 
nesses. Radio manufacturers and jobbers employ test- 
ers. inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, pay- 
ing up to $6,000 a year. Radio (H?crators on ships get 
good pay, see the world besides. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio. loud speaker systems are 
newer fields offering good opportunities now and for 
the future. Television promises to open many good 
jobs soon. Men I have trained are holding good jobs * 
in these branches of Radio. Read their statements. 
Mail the coupmu 

There’s a Real Future In Radio 
for Well Trained Men 

Radio already gives good jobs to more than 300.000 
people. And In 1936. Radio enjoyed one of its most 
prosperous years. More than $500,000,000 worth of 
sets, tubes, and parts were sold — an increase of 
more than 60% over 1035. Over a million Auto 
Radios were sold, a big increase over 1935. 24,000.000 
homes now have one or more Radio sets, and more 
than 4,000.000 autos are Radio equipped. Every year 
millions of these sets go out of date and are re- 
placed with newer models. More millions need ser- 
vicing. new tubes, repairs, etc. A few hundred $30. 
$50, $75 a we^ jobs bare grown to thousands in 20 
years. And Radio Is still a new Industry — grow- 
ing fasti 

Many Make $5, $10, S15, a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 

Almost every neighborhood needs a good spare time 
serviceman. The day you enroll I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets. They show you how to do 
Radio repair jobs; how to cash in quickly. Through- 
out your training I send you plans that made good 
spare time money — $200 to $500 a year — for hun- 
dreds of fellows. Training la famous as "the 
Course that pays for itself." 

I Give You Practical Experience 

My course is not all book training. I send you 
special Radio equipment, show you how to conduct 
experiments, build circuits illustrating important 
principles used In modern Radio receivers, broadcast 



stations, loud speaker installations. I show you 
bow to build testing apparatus for use in spare 
time servicing from this equipment. Read about 
this 50-50 method of training— how it makes learn- 
ing at home Interesting, quick, fascinating, prac- 
tical. Mall coupon. 

Money Back Agreement Protects You 

I am sure I can train yon successfully. I agree 
in writing to refund every penny you pay me if you 
are not satisfied with my Lessons and InstruoUon 
Service when you finish. I’ll send you a copy of 
this agreement with my Free Booic 

Find Out What Radio Offers You 

Mall coupon for sample lesson and 64*page book. 
Both are free to anyone over 10 years old. My 
book points out Radio's spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in Television; tells 
about my training in Radio and Television: shows 
you letters from men I trained, telling what they 
are doing, earning. Find out what Radio offers 
YOUl MAIL COUPON In an envelope, or paste it 
on a penny postcard — ^NOW! 

J. E. SMITH, President. Dept. 7JM, 
National Radio Institute, Washington, 0. C« 


MAIL 

COUPON 

now/ 


COOD FOR FREE 


«'CH rewards 

_ ^W .RAD/o 


J. E. SMITH, President. Dept. 7JM. 

National Radio institute. Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send the sample lesson and 
your book which tells about the spare time and full time opportunities in 
Radio and explains your 50*50 method of training men at home in spare time 
to become Radio Experts. (Please write plainly.) 
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Amazing Stories 
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CONTENTS 
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The Polar Sea T. O'Conor Sloan, Ph,D. 7 
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.NTERNAT50NAL 


BOX 2106-G, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
tAt Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


n Arehiteot 

□ Architeotaral Dr»ftam4n 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Contrsotor and BuUdsr 

□ Structural Draftsman 

□ Structural Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 

□ Electrical Engineer 

□ Electric lighting 

□ Welding, Electric and Gas 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

n Business Management 
n Industrial Management 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Accountancy 

n Coat Aocountant 

□ C. P. Accountant 

n Home Dressmaking 

□ Professiozud Dreasmaking and 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


D Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Boilermaker 
D Telegraph Engineer 

□ Telephone Work □ Radio 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Mechanical Draftsman 

□ Machinist □ Toolmaker 

□ Patternmaker 
Q Diesel Engines 

□ Aviation Engines 

□ Automobile Mechanic 

□ Refrigeration 


□ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 

□ Heating □ Ventilatiou 

□ Air Conditioning 
n Steam Engineer 

□ Steam Electric Engineer 

□ Marine Engineer 

□ R. R. Locomotives 

□ R. R. Section Foreman 

□ Air Brakes □ R. R. Signalmen 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 


□ 'Bookkeeptu 

□ Secretarial Work 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


□ Spanish 

□ French 

□ Saleemaoship 

□ Advertising 

DOMESTIC 

□ Advanced Dressmaking 
Designing 


□ Service Station Saleemanshlp 
D First Year College Subjects 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Stenography and Typing 

□ Ci%'il Service □ Mail Carrier 

□ Railway Mail Clerk 

SCIENCE COURSES 

□ Millinery 


Name.. 

City.. 


□ Tea Room and Cafeteria Management. Catering 

..Age Address 


n Brirlge Engineer 
D Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Chemistry 

□ Pharmacy 

□ Coal Mining 

□ Mine Foreman D Fire Boases 

□ Navigation 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ Agriculture 

□ Fruit Growing 

□ Poultry Farming 

n Grade School Subjects 

□ High School Subjects 

□ College Preparatory 

□ Illustrating 

□ Cartooning 

□ Xiettering Show Cards □ Signs 

□ Foods and CookMy 


If itou retide in Canada, tend this coupon 


State Present Position 

to the International Correspondence Behoola Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


SCHOOLS 

'.A'-. ; 


It takes brain tc» 
earn money — trained brainl 

The man without training is 
usually the man without 
cash. You can train your 
brainl Thousands of men 
hove done it through spare- 
time study of L C. S. Courses. 
Be a cosh man— be a trained 
man— moil this coupon! 
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ELECTRICITY 

m 12 WEEKS ATCOYNE 


The great Coyne Shops in Chicago have a worId>wide 
reputation for training ambitious fellows for this big-pay 
field in only 12 weeks. Then you get Hf«tltne graduat* 
amployment aarvice. By my new plan YOU can take 
advantage of their wonderful method of leaming-by-doing 
NOW — no need to lose time and money while you strive 
and save to raise the necessary tuition. 

I WILL FINANCE 
YOUR TRAINING 

I have a plan where many gat 
traiRlng first. Then they have 
ovar a year to pay for their train- 
ing in easy monthly paymentSt 
starting 60 days after the ren* 
lar 3-montha training parled Is 
ever, or 5 months from the day 
they start school. I f you will write 
to me at once I will send you com- 
plete details of this sensational new 
plan, together with the Big Pras 
illustrated Book telling allabout 
.COYNE and bowmany earn whils 
[learning and training you can get 
there without ^ 

ibook study or 

I useless theory m" 

ICOYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

M0$.PmaM8«rMt» Dept. 67-66. CMcasu* lUtaoW 
MR. H. C. LEWIS. Pracldent 
Dept. 67-66. 500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 

* Send me nil detajla of^orre 
plan and jroor bis PBJ 



i craining you cau geo 


'*pay-tuition-after-gradiiatloo** 


NA^£Ei •••••• »•••••• t* •• t •••••««••••• a.&GEe,.. 

ABDKES9 

CITY STATE 





CCOUNTING 

the profession that pays\ 

Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 16,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U. S. Many earn $2,000 to $15,000. : 
We train you thoroughly at home j 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- j 
sininations or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeeping 
knowledge unnecessary — we pre- 
pare you from wound up. Our train- 
ing is personally given by staff of 
€xi)erienced C. _P. A. ’a. Low costr— 
easy terms. Write now for valuable 
64-page book, “Accountancy, the 
Profession That Pays,’* free. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

ThescJiool that has trained over 1 , 400 C.P.A/s 
Dept. 975-H Chicago 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 



fCBRioQ of Swedish Massage mn as hisb aa ew ra 
$70 per week bat many prefer to open their own of- 
fices. Larsre incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani- 
tmrtTma and private patieota come to those who 
aalify throatm our training. Rcdacing 
alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Write for Anatomy Charts, BMplelM- 
eon sheets and booklet— They reFRElE. 
■ v. College of Swedish Message 

ISNJLshland, Dept. 638, Chicago 
^{&tcoM»ortoNationalColUgeQfMa*aaae> 


Do you feel you have a valuable Inventlwi? A novel 
invention may produce something salable If patented. 
Are you groping in the dark — getting nowhere? Leam 
how other men with Inventions attained success. Write 
for our FREE book, “Patent Guide for the Inventor." 
which tells you of fields where inventions bring profits 
il they are good patented ones. 

CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN . 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

.187-8 Adams Building WASHINGTON. D. C. 



BELIEVE IN LUCK?-S 

i Carry a pair of GENTTINE BEAHHA 
•RED LIVE HIGHLY MAGNETIC 
ILODESTONESI Legend reputes, Oo- 
fcult Oriental ancients superstitiously 
' carried two Live Lodestonea aa MOST 
POWERFUL MAGNETIC “LUCKY’* 
CHARMS, one to “attract’* Good Luck 
inMoney, Games, Love, Business, Work, 
etc., the other to ’^prevent" Bad Luck, Losses, Evil, Trouble, 
Harm, etc. Believe in Luck? Carry a Bair of these curious 
Genuine Brahma Bed Live Lodestonea 1 We make no supers 
natural claims, $1.97 Postpaid for the two, with all informa- 
tion. $1.97 and 15o extra if C.O.D, Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED or Money Returned. Order youn NOW! 

ASTROL CO., Dept. 857 Main P, O. 

Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

NOTIOEl Beware of Imitations! We absolutely GUARAN- 
TEE these Genuine Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! We 
believe they are just what you want, the REAL THIN6« 
POWERFUL DRAWING, EXTRA HIGHLY MAGNETIC 1 
Fully Guaranteed— Order TODAY 1 Copyright 1937— A, Co* 


FREE FOR ASTHMA 

DURING SUMMER 

If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke,, as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because 
of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if you are 
utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send today 
for this free trial. It wiH cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 320-B Frontier Bldg. 

462 Niagara St. ^ Buffalo, N. Y. 

Do You W ant A Baby? 

HUNDREDS upon hundreds of women 
from Coast to Coast, formerly childless 
for years from functional sterility, and 
even often told they ^uld never nave 
children, ARB NOW PROUD AND 
HAPPY MOTHERS from knowledge 
and use of a simple home method — de- 
tails of which 1 Bend FREE on request. 
Parents are admittedly far happier* 
healthier, more contented, more pros- 
perous and actually live longer as a class 
than childless couples I A baby gives 
the real home spirit and ties a husband 
and wife in truest enduring love and 
mutual interests. The majority of dis- 
contented, unhappy marriages are 
those of childless couples. (© 19^6.) 

Get This Knowledge FREE 

Daring my 86 years of practice fn functional conditions of wonSn I de- 
veloped this home method, which is describe in myrillustrated treatise 
sent FREE ON REQUEST. It disensses many subjects relating to the 
female organs and tells bow yoo too may combat your troubles aa thou- 
sands of.others have who reported arrival of babies after being childless 
for years, and report as well satisfactory relief from the various female 
troubles amenable to correction by this home method. DR. M. WILL 
KLDERSs 7tb & Fslix Sts^ Suite 1 56- fC ST.iOSEPHt MISSOURb 



PILES 

* for oile sufferii 


DON’T BE CUT 

UntU You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 
form write for a FREE sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that 
you read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co., 
488-C2 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 

GAMBLERS’ SECRETS EXPOSED 

Beat The Cheat (new book) exposes Cards. 4 new ways to read. 
Invisible Ink, Glasses, Ceethru Xray. Know top card, 2nd, 3rd, 
without taking card off top. 6 Major dice secrets. Mlssers passers. 
Making any point with fair dice. Races. Stock Market. Latest rackets. 
Beat The Cheat — $1.00. Special Slot machine Punchboard exposes. 
Novelties. Send $1.00 to Specialty Exposes, Box 2488, K. C., Mo. 
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UJflnTED 


ORIGINAL 

P O E M S 
SO N GS 


Sp'eniHd epperhinlHM. Pr*p»r* Quickly fn spm ttme. Easy met^d. Ho 
trrvious experienco necessary* common sshool education sufficient. 
Irv ryearn while leamlny. Send for free booklet **Opportunities in Modern 
r^notoeraphy'*, particulars and requirements. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OP PHOTOGRAPHY ^ 

SSOt Michtsan Avenue Dept 1186 Ctiicasa* HUnoH 


AMAZING NEW 

BUSINESS 


MEN WANTED FOR STORE ROUTES 
JTsDdle Nationally Advertisad line Drua 
Sondrie*. Toilet Goods, Cosmetics, Novelties, Notions 
— ineludiDC Laymon’s Aspirin— Tested and Ap> 
proved by Good Hoosekeepina Bureau. All 
sold from Self-Help Counter Displays. Mer- 
chants make DOUBLE Profits, zoo makeup 
to 112^. No Investment to start. Facts 
Free. WORLD’S PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
Dept. 985S, Spencer. Indiana 


RF A RAILWAY 

L#l— 'TRAFFIC INSPECTOR. 


A Field Where Pay Advances Are Rapid 

ACTIVE RELIABLE MRN-19 to 60-trained as Railway and 
Cus P.'issenger Traffic Inspectors earn uptoSlSS per month to 
start, nlus expenses. Experience brings rapid advai ' ~ 

record: 19 yrs. success In placing our graduate 
or we refund your tuition. Write for Free Bookie 
Standard Buelneaa Training Inalltuto 
DIv. 1309 Buffalo, N. Y. 


ancement. Our 


LEARN AT HOME 

Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, includingl4-volumeLaw Libra- 
ry . Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
for Free, 64-page“I.awTrainingforLeadership,” 
LaSalle Extension University, DepL S75-L, Chicago 


[ bare thousand of satisfied customers. My 
methods insure satlsfactlMi aod sare you many 

Send No Money 

looking, durable and they fit well. Free impression 
material and directions. J)odH delay. Write today. 

DR. HEININGER, 440 W. Huron, Depf. S74, Chicago 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

Sizo t X 10 Inches or smaller If do* 

sired. Same price for full length or 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
aiiliaals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe return of ^ 
original photo guaranteed. 3for>X.OO 

SEND NO MONEY 

ar/i within a week you will receive your beautiful 

cn'.'.rfcment. guaranteed fadeleea. Pay postman 47o plus 
order and we par (Ktstage. Big 
ex20-lneh enlargement aent C.O.D. 78e plus postage 
nr send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of thlaamaz* 
jog offer now. Send your photos today. Specify sbe wanted. 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 104 S. Jefferson St., Dept. 897-L, Chicago 


For Immediate Consideration 

Send Poema to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 
Dept. 17. Toronto, Can. 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


MEN-WOMEN 


Common Education. 
Influence not needed. ^ 

Mail Coupon ^ 

today. 

SURE 


/ 

/ Same 
/ icidreee. 


.“Franklin institute 

/ Dept. F240, Rochester, N. Y. 
v/ Gentlemen: Rush FREE list of 
Y U. S. Govornmont big pay positions 
obtainable. Send FREE 32-pago 
book describing salaries, hours, worl:, 
and telling how to get a position. 


GUARANTEED TIRES! 

GOOOYEAR'GOODRICH 
FIRESTONE 'U.S. and 

Other Standard Makes' 


, FREE! 

LANTERN 


World's Lowest 
TIRE PRICES 
Tire U8«ra by the 
kheitsaiKte ell over 
the U.S.A. vouch txx 
theLoni; Hard Sarv* 
IcG of <mr Standard 
Bratid tires recoodl* 
tioned wftbhigb grade 
end latest 


WWi Every 
2 Tires ordered 


OeiTOlata wtdi bat* 
tariae aiMl nawaet 
* rpa raSector bulb, 
leadr for instant 


oaa. Strong, atc^y 
light. Usafui every* 
wnera . Order now. 


^materials 

.OMthods by oor tire 
lexperts. 0or2X 
y4»ar» •xperlenc* 

J makes It possible to 

coffer tires at lowest pricas, with Isg^l 
_ aiTosanofit to replaM at H price any 
tire that falls to give 12 Mes. Sarvlc*. 
EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED! 
BALLOON TIRKI REGULAR CORO TIRCS 

“OS'S a-®; ;•« 

14x4 8.28 Las R** 

12X4H $.35 1.4M88z8 3.9S 1.7S 

S:6$ i;3| HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 


.48 1.2 
.SO 1.2 
.85 1.2 


28x4.75-19 

29x4.76-20 

29x6.00-10 


6.26-17 2.90 1.31 __ ^ (! 
»8x5.35'18 2.90 1.86 RCS Tire* 
29x6.25-19 2.98 1.8! 30zS 8‘‘ " 
80x5.25-80 2.98 1.81 13x6 L... 

81x6.25-21 BJtS 1.81 )4x6 4.2! 

6.50-17 3.38 1.4C 82x0 7.9L 

98x6.60-18 3.38 1.40 10x6 9.98 


Praasara 


Wet Tubes 

>4x7 ^0.98 Rues 
18x7 10.98 4.66 

16x8 11.48 4.96 
13.28 4.9$ 


TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 


20x6.60-19 


.60-30 86 


25-30 


.00-20 


6.66 


82x6.60-20 


6.00-10 


UtALEHS WANTED 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each the ordered. 


(tS.OO on each Track Tire.l We ehtp bduiee C. O. D. 
Deduct S per cent If cash u sent In fall with order. To 
fill order promptly we may substftote brands If neces- 
eary. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW— GUABANTEED— 

PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

S32S-30 S. Michigan Av., Dept. 6 1 SS.ChleaBe, I 
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HOME'STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAININti 

Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Fiee 64-Pagt Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your nam e and address in margin today.. 


□ Higher Accountancy 

□ Mod. Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Law : Degree of LL.B. 

□ Commercial Law 

□ Industrial Mgm't 

□ Rail. Station Mgm*t 

□ Paper Salesmanship 

□ Business 
Management 


□Business 

Correspondence 

□ Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 

□Modern Foremanshlp 
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The Polar Sea 

By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph.D. 


W E are living on a spheroid, 
which like other globular bod- 
ies has neither top nor bottom. 
But our Australian friends often 
make the claim that they live “Down 
Under,” as far at least as we are con- 
cerned, and sometimes the north and 
south poles are taken as the top and 
bottom of the world we live on. This 
is all figurative, but if one were asked 
which of the two poles is situated 
at the top of the earth, he would be 
apt as a matter of course without re- 
flecting to say that the north pole 
was at the top of things and that the 
south pole was the base of the earth. 
This is a mere bit of imagination for 
there is no top or bottom in question. 

For some reason or undiscovered 
chance the division of land on the 
globe puts most of the land in the 
northern hemisphere. If we look at 
the maps of the earth we will see that 
the South American and African con- 


tinents decrease in width at their 
southern extremities, Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope, forming each 
a sort of terminal point to the south- 
ern end of their respective continents. 
The eastern and western hemispheres 
fill up the northern parts of the globe 
to a great extent, so that the water 
passages of Bering Strait and of 
the northern Atlantic are compara- 
tively narrow, while below the two 
southern capes, south of Afi’ica and 
of South America, the three hundred 
and sixty degrees of longitude could 
be traversed by a ship without land 
being seen. Australia and the Indian 
Archipelago and even the great Ant- 
arctic continent cannot balance the 
inequality of distribution of land on 
our globe. 

North of the countries of both 
hemispheres there is an immense ice- 
covered expanse, the Polar Sea. It 
has never been explored; as far as 
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we know there is nothing there but 
sheets of ice. In the latter half of the 
last century a theory was enunciated 
to the effect that there was an open 
Polar Sea. This theory was upheld 
by the explorer, Isaac Israel Hayes. 
He was the author of several books 
on the subject of his explorations in 
the polar regions. He vigorously up- 
held the theory that there was clear 
water surrounding the north pole, and 
wrote on the subject in a decided 
way. Peary, years later, paid no at- 
tention to Hayes’ theory, but accom- 
panied by some Eskimos and a ne- 
gro member of the expedition, no oth- 
er member being allowed to go the 
entire distance, he reached the pole, 
and had ice more or less solid to trav- 
el over for the whole distance. His 
course demolished the theory of the 
open Polar Sea most effectively. And 
now the Russians are establishing a 
station there, on the line of airplane 
travel between the East and West. 
And this station is floating on the po- 
lar ice. It seems a strange place for a 
permanent settlement, if it can be so 
desigrnated. With airplane service a 
trip to the north pole is nothing of 
an achievement. There were four 
planes in the recent Russian expedi- 
tion. All have reached it in safety. 

There have been so many efforts 
made to get to the north and south 
that any attempt made in the past 
is a story of true interest. Ships and 
their complement of men have spent 
many weary months there and many 
have perished in the futile attempts. 
Up to the time of the Russian attack 
on the problem, Peary is generally 
accepted as having reached the north 
pole. He started with a considerable 
party bringing stores and establish- 
ing depots of supplies along what was 
to be the line of retreat. At each place 
a portion of the party went back and 


the remainder continued on their way 
establishing new depots, a detachment 
returning each time until Peary 
started off for the pole with a col- 
ored man of high quality and some 
Eskimos in his party. Why he took 
no white man with him is not known. 
There is always in the mind a sus- 
picion that Peary wished to be the 
only or the first member of his race 
to achieve the discovery of the Ultima 
Thule — the.top of the world. 

We have spoken of the theory of 
the open Polar Sea. The Polar Sea has 
not yet been explored. Airplanes open 
up the fullest possibilities for the 
work of exploration, and if there 
were a number of airplanes in serv- 
ice there, the world would soon know 
about the icy area. Except for the 
great space between Europe and 
America it is pretty well surrounded 
by land, continents and islands. We 
think of it as a plane of ice of great 
thickness. But one man of Peary’s 
party was drpwned on his return 
trip; there are always open leads of 
water to be expected and to be feared. 
The Russians found two and a half 
miles of water under the surface of 
the ice. And this earth of ours in its 
rotation develops the exact amount 
of centrifugal force to hold this ice- 
covered Lheet of water in the shape 
of a slightly flattened dome to carry 
out the ellipsoidal shape of the earth. 
It is interesting to look at a map of 
the land, water and ice within the 
polar circle. The striking thing about 
it is that so large a proportion of it 
is surrounded by land. Starting at 
the eastern coast of Greenland the 
largest opening to the rest of the seas 
of the earth extends eastward from 
that barren country to Sweden, with 
little Iceland doing its part to help 
close in the Arctic. Then following 
the circle all the way around the 
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most considerable openings are afford- 
ed by Bering Strait and Baffin 
Bay, and even the latter at its north- 
ern extremity diminishes to a rela- 
tively narrow passage. 

To the east of Greenland and on a 
parallel of latitude south of its north- 
ern limit, there is a small island named 
Rudolph Island. It is on this little bit 
of land, rising up from the Arctic 
ice, that a Russian station is placed. 
The island is about seventy degrees 
east of Greenland. There is little 
doubt that the climate of the polar 
region is greatly modified by the mass 
of the Polar Sea, whether ice cov- 
ered or whether the water is exposed 
over considerable areas. 

As far as is known there is no 
land near the north pole. The dis- 
tance from Rudolph Island to the 
pole is more than the distance trav- 
ersed by Peary in his achievement. 
But on the island there is a regular 
little settlement of several buildings, 
and this represents for the explorers 
their Arctic home. The photograph of 
the pole taken in the 1926 Peary ex- 
pedition shows practically nothing of 
any interest. An ice sheet is there 
with leads of open water ready to in- 
gulf explorers. But the airplane and 
wireless telegraphy have vastly sim- 
plified the work. One desire is to 
establish a weather station at or as 
near as possible to the north pole. 
The general object of the immediate 
present is to collect data. 

Rudolph Island is on a line between 
Russia and the pole. If its locus is 
taken as between Nova Zembla and 
the pole it will be very nearly cor- 
rect. It lies far within the Arctic 
Circle, yet is not as near to the pole 
as the northern line of Greenland and 
nearer than the Canadian Arctic west 
of Greenland. It is about seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the pole. 


The effort is to establish a little 
station still nearer the pole for a 
party of four to take records of the 
state of things in the extreme Arctic. 
But if the party had to fly away from 
their hut on the floating ice, the 
northern shore of cold inhospitable 
Greenland would give them their 
best landfall. 

If the frozen waters of the Polar 
Sea were only a stationary dome of 
solid ice it would be a far better state 
of things than the present. The great 
sheet of ice is subjected to endless 
disturbances from the wind. Great 
upheavals of the ice take place, the 
masses rising many feet into the air. 
The icy regions of the north do not 
give easy sailing for ships, and the 
ice of the Polar Sea gives ansrthing 
but good landing for planes. For the 
airplane cares little for the troubles 
of air or ocean water, but what it 
needs is good landing and take-off 
and the polar ice gives little. It is 
quite within the possibilities that the 
work of the Russian explorers may 
lead to the discovery of other islands 
or even a single island better than 
Rudolph Island, one nearer the pole 
would add to the peace of mind of the 
party in the little eiderdown hut, which 
is one of the poorest heat conductors 
known, and therefore also cold-resist- 
ant, and conducing to lightness and 
portability. There is nothing in the 
way of a bedcover as warm and light 
as an eiderdown quilt. The impor- 
tance of the hut being light cannot be 
too much emphasized. The ice, for all 
the arctic cold, is far from a fixed 
base, and in the case of a breakage 
and impending opening of crevasses 
or cracks, termed leads, it might be 
necessary to move the structure in a 
hurry to save it from total loss. 
Lightness might save it from destruc- 
tion. 
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When Dr. Isaac Israel Hayes pro- 
pounded the doctrine of the existence 
of the open Polar Sea, he wrote a 
book on the subject. The trouble with 
the matter was that no one at that 
period had ever penetrated to the 
area of the supposed open body of 
water. Nothing was known of the 
condition of the surface of the earth 
around and about the north pole, for 
the reason that no one had ever gone 
far enough north to see or inspect the 
area. Hayes who was a genuine ex- 
plorer and who made several trips to 
the Arctic never got within sight of 
the region where he held that the 
open sea was to be found. His work 
was done in the “sixties” of the 
last century. All the while the north 
pole was there awaiting discovery by 
man. 

Except for the great stretch of 
ocean, reaching from Europe to 
Greenland, the Arctic Sea is nearly 
hemmed in by land. Baffin Bay as it 
extends to the north leaves a com- 
paratively narrow passage or strait 
communicating with the Polar Sea. 
Then keeping on to the west another 
narrow passage is reached leading 
to the Pacific Ocean. And these three 
are all the openings into the great 
oceans of the world. But the gap be- 
tween Europe and Greenland takes 
away from it any isolation ; it is part 
of the ocean system of the earth, an 
enormous gulf. 

Explorers always had the greatest 
difficulty in getting near to or within 
sight of it. If the traveller knows how 
to take care of his party, the Arctic 
is not a bad place to abide in. There 
is a recent book on the subject en- 
titled “The Friendly Arctic” claim- 
ing that it is not at all a bad place. We 
can perhaps incline to the belief 
that the author wanted a striking 
point of view which he could develop 


in the text. In reading accounts of 
explorations in the Arctic, one is sur- 
prised when descriptions are met, 
telling of flowers and vegetation to 
be seen there in the summer. There is 
animal life of several kinds, musk 
oxen, bears, seals, walrus; all avail- 
able for eating. 

Some ten centuries ago the Iceland- 
ers sailed across the northern Atlantic 
and established a settlement on the 
southwestern point of Greenland. 
With deep fiords and indentations into 
the land the contour suggested Scan- 
dinavia. The settlers came from Ice- 
land, which was anything but a 
cheerful name, so they very probably 
for that reason named their new 
country, Greenland, a more cheerful 
appellation. A definite attempt was 
made to start a sort of land specula- 
tion there, and the relics of the old 
days have been unearthed and pre- 
served in Scandinavia. It is hundreds 
of miles from this southern area to 
the Polar Sea. 

If the area surrounding the north 
pole were solidly frozen over so to 
present a dome of ice, it would be a 
simple thing with our modern ap- 
pliances to go to the pole and estab- 
lish a permanent station there. But 
the trouble is that the ice is in mo- 
tion. A recent report tells of a drift 
of over six miles in a day. The ice 
sheet is subject to disturbance, throw- 
ing up great masses to a considerable 
height, and opening leads of water 
or of thin ice. One can only wish that 
there was an island nearer the pole 
than Rudolph Island, which is pretty 
near the edge of the great expanse. 
The northern shore of Greenland is 
nearer, Rudolph Island is twice as far 
as it is from the pole. 

One saving clause is that the 
weather is for the most part endur- 
able. Possibly the great area of water 
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and ice operates to produce some de- 
gree of evenness in the climate. But 
imagine the result of a great sheet of 
ice, perhaps a hundred feet thick and 
many square smiles in extent, starting 
into motion, actuated by currents of 
water and high wind, driving square 
miles of it against some other area 
perhaps stationary, raising great 
masses of ice high up into the air. 
This action, imperfectly described, 
may be the cause of the irregular sur- 
face, alluded to by explorers as one 
of the difficulties in traversing the 


four or five hundred miles of Polar 
Sea area, ice covered it may be, but 
so rough as to impede progress. Of 
this irregularity of surface, which 
has so often given endless trouble, 
and of water-filled gaps and cracks 
in the sheet of ice we can read enough 
to realize that the landing and start- 
ing of airplanes may be attended with 
much trouble, for an airplane needs 
smooth landing and a smooth run- 
way to start off on. The leads of open 
water give a sort of vindication of 
the theory of the open Polar Sea. 


Science Questionnaire 

1. Is the North Pole to be regarded as the top of the earth? (See Page 7) 

2. In which part of the earth, retiring to two halres as drtermined by the equator, is 
there the most habitable land? (See Page 7) 

3. What are the characteristics, as far as known, of the Polar Sea? (See Page 8) 

4. How did Peary conduct his attack on the North Pole? (See Page 8) 

5. What was the Hayes theory of the open Polar Sea? (See Page 8) 

6. Is the Polar Sea an unbroken sheet of ice? (See Page 8) 

7. How is the Polar Sea bounded? (See Page 9) 

8. What continent is nearest to the North Pole? (See Page 9) 

9. What disturbances is the ice of the Polar Sea subject to, and what dangers are 
incident to them? (See Page 9) 

10. How does the Polar Sea represent an enormous gulf? (See Page 10) 

11. What theory can be advanced for the name Greenland for so frigid a r^on? (See 
Page 10) 

12. What rate of drift of a part of the pcdar ice has be«n recently determined? (See 
Page 10) 

13. Is tile weathm* on the Polar Sea endurable? (See Page 10) 

14. Is the surface of the ice unbroken and smooth? (See Page 11) 

15. What do the letters HE mean in navy parlance? (See Page 23) 

16. What does an “Ash Can” mean in the same? (See Page 23) 

17. What kind of whale has been called the “Tiger of the Sea”? (See Page 24) 

18. What do the letters NCO mean in the navy? (See Page 27) 

19. Has hydrogen the atomic wdight of one, which was originally assigned to it? (See 
Page 80) 

20. What is the atomic weight of heKum compared to that of hydrogen? (See Page 80) 

21. How far is the planet, Venus, from the sun. approximately? (See Page 82) 

22. Is the planet Venus smaller than the earth and what is the differ^ce in size? (See 
Page 87) 

23. How l<mg is the year on the planet Venus? (See Page 87) 

24. What is the distance of the planet Venus from the earth at its nearest approach? 
(See Page 87) 

25. What planet is nearest to the sun and what is the distance? (See Page 87) 
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“When Atlantis Was 

By H. F. ARNOLD 

After a fine episode of the advanced tactics of the great navy of the United 
States, following the words of the story, we are taken to “Atlantis” and 
told of how it was populated in the ancient geological times. 

TWO PART SERIAI^PART ONE 


U . S. S. DESTROYER LEAD- 
ER “FARRAGUT,” officially 
No. 394, but affectionately 
known to the entire fleet as “the Mc- 
Ginty” for reasons which nobody 
ever bothered to explain, headed her 
squadron into the South Atlantic 
seas in battle formation at a speed 
of 25 knots. It was a clear cloudless 
day in early spring with just enough 
sea running to make her roll a little 
and to thump against her keel as she 
knifed through the crests. 

Aboard the Farragut was her 
regular peace time complement of 
ninety officers and men; Lieutenant 
Commander Witherspoon command- 
ing. Her fuel tanks, fortunately as it 
turned out, were at capacity, as she 
had just refuelled at a speed of 23 
knots under war test conditions from 
the 10,000 ton cruiser, “Salt Lake 
City” ; quite a feat if there happened 
to be much of a sea running. She had 
then some 400,000 gallons of “crude” 
aboard, enough to take her Diesels a 
third of the way around the world 
under normal speeds. 

The “Farragut,” or let us follow 
the example of the rest of the fleet 
and label her at once the “McGinty,” 
was the latest product of the naval 
yards. She carried enough armament 
and ammunition to have destroyed 
all the navies in existence at the time 
of the civil war and could have done 
it without risk to herself. She could 


reel off a speed of fifty knots and do 
it hour after hour in any reasonable 
sea. Her food lockers were full and 
her refrigerators would feed her 
ninety men in a pinch for three 
months. 

In other words, to put it mildly, 
the “McGinty” was a ship, sleek, trim 
and dangerous, a “chooser of the 
slain” as the poet put it but a chooser 
capable of doing her own slaying as 
well. 

Some such thoughts were in the 
mind of Commander Witherspoon 
and his executive officer. Lieutenant 
John Morgan, as, leaning against the 
bridge rail, they gave with the roll 
of the ship and waited for signals 
from their cruiser for the coming 
battle practice. 

“She’s a ship, Johnny,” said the 
Commander, “and that shake down 
cruise was just what she needed. I’d 
back the old lady against Heaven or 
Hell if she’s given half a chance.” 

“So would I,” grunted Morgan, 
reaching for a stanchion as she rolled. 
“I wonder what she’d do if they’d 
let us open her up?” 

“Blow us all to hell probably,” 
laughed Witherspoon, “especially if 
they let you set the burners.” 

“You’d drive her, wouldn’t you, 
Johnny?” 

“I’d like to see,” said his second, 
wistfully. “I’ll bet she’d do seventy 
knots before she blew.” 
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The reptile stood at least forty feet tall and as he halted for a second on the e^ge of die clearing 
before catching sight of them, Johnny saw that he was kangaroo-like with proportionally, 

small for^gs and a huge long tasL 
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“It’s 7 :40,’’ snapped the Command- 
er, suddenly, “notify engine room to 
be ready with smoke screen and pre- 
pare to step up to thirty-five knots.’’ 

“Very good, sir.’’ Morgan rang the 
engine room annunciator and repeat- 
ed the warning while the operations 
officer. Lieutenant Hugh Malmson, 
passed on the preparatory command 
to the eleven squadron members in 
their wake. 

In those tense minutes while wait- 
ing Johnny Morgan characteristically 
was wishing that he had command 
of the “McGinty” and an opportunity 
to open her up under those war-time 
conditions, for which they were al- 
ways preparing but which never 
came. There had been six Morgans in 
the navy and all of them at one time 
or another had been court-martialed 
for recklessness, but all of them had 
won the navy cross also and three of 
them, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Their race bred men like 
that, sailors as trim and dangerous 
as the ships they comanded. 

But their cruiser leader, the “Salt 
Lake,” was signaling “Prepare to lay 
smoke screen.” Being as the fleet was 
in battle formation and “the Mc- 
Ginty” led the left hand advance 
destroyer squadron, at the com- 
mand “lay smoke screen” she would 
immediately put on full speed and 
dash ahead of the slower line of cruis- 
ers and battle wagons. The leading 
or “Point” squadron of destroyers 
would immediately execute a ninety 
degree turn and drive across the “Mc- 
Ginty’s” bows as she circled. The 
right hand squadron which would 
also put on full speed, or rather as 
this was a peace time maneuver a 
speed of about forty knots, would 
do the full 180 degree circle ahead 
of the battle line and would also 
pass outside of the line led by 


the “McGinty.” In some three min- 
utes after the start of the execu- 
tion of the order the entire front of 
the fleet would be swathed in im- 
penetrable smoke and, while the “Mc- 
Ginty” would be racing back in the 
opposite direction from which she 
started and on the other side of the 
battle line, the two squadrons would 
also be dashing down the row of 
battle wagons in the opposite direc- 
tion from which they had started. 
Each squadron of destroyers then 
after passing ahead of the point of 
the fleet would, at a certain point, 
pass through the screen laid by their 
companion squadrons and lay a fresh 
screen on the outside thus eventually 
swathing the fleet in two or, in some 
cases, three layers of oily, greasy 
crude oil smoke impenetrability. 

T hese maneuvers are, in the 
light of what later took place, 
of the greatest importance, the point 
which chiefly should be borne in mind 
being that at a certain instant in 
the maneuver, the “McGinty” would 
lead eleven other destroyers in line 
through the pall of battle smoke 
which would have a thickness at that 
moment of some 300 yards. As the 
“McGinty” would be making a speed 
of some 50 miles an hour, she would 
be in the fog about a minute at the 
most. 

The day was clear and cool, visibil- 
ity excellent, temperature 40 degrees, 
the date. May 1, 1934, time 7 :43 a.m. 

“Execute smoke screen, 7 :45,” 
rapped out the signalman on the 
bridge of the “McGinty” as he tran- 
scribed. Behind him the yeoman made 
the four “blue” copies of the order 
as a matter of navy record. 

“Here we go,” laughed Johnny 
Morgan, rather unorthodoxly in the 
ear of his captain and hung on to 
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the bridge stanchion when the “Mc- 
Ginty” bucked as the first surge of 
her tremendous power dug in at the 
waters of the South Atlantic. 

“Change course 40 degrees,” or- 
dered the phlegmatic Witherspoon 
into the ear of the helmsman beside 
him. 

“Forty degrees, it is, sir,” repeated 
the quartermaster, spinning the 
whe^. 

“Behind the “McGinty” her eleven 
sisters raced in her wake timing 
themselves in split seconds, turning 
as she turned so that no observer 
watching their wakes could have said 
a minute later, “there went the Mc- 
Gmty” and, “there went the twelfth 
ship in line.” 

Three minutes later the head of 
the battle line of capital ships was 
bathed in obscurity and the “Mc- 
Ginty” still at forty knots bore down 
on the wall of smoke laid by the right- 
hand squadron. 

“Just like going into a tunnel in 
broad daylight,” thought Johnny 
Morgan. “Hope we don’t hit anoHier 
subway train or run into a traffic 
block. Good old BRT system. Tinaes 
Square in three weeks, boys.” 

“Here we go,” said Witherspoon 
and prepared to hold on against the 
shoek as they cut across the wash 
of the squadron that had laid the 
screen. It always confused him for 
a second to go into that pitch blank- 
ness from bright daylight and he 
instinctively shut his eyes as they 
hit the wall of darkness. The shock 
seemed to be delayed for a meas- 
urable instant. “Could the “McGinty” 
be off her course? Impossible! No, 
there it was, the second shock. Heav- 
ier than usual.” 

“But what was this?” There fol- 
lowed an instant of terrible blank- 
ness and then another shoek. “The 


other side of the wake? But why was 
it so terribly cold?” 

And the next Commander Wither- 
spoon realized was that he was swim- 
ming in mid ocean in bright day- 
light and that he was complete^ and 
entirely nude. 

He dodged instinctively as the prow 
of a destroyer cut by his head with a 
roar and held his breath as her wake 
rolled him over and over and threw 
him a hundred feet. He was a strong 
man and he withstood the shock with- 
out losing consciousness and got his 
head clear in time to catch the thun- 
der of the engines as the third ship 
in line roared by in a cloud of foamy 
smother that kept him blind. 

It reminded him somehow of Ben 
Hur and the Roman Tribune swim- 
ming in the gulf of Euripus in the 
midst of the dashing galleys of Rome 
and of the pirates. 

“Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven. That would be the last.” 
His hand hit something cold and 
clammy. Instinctively his arms closed 
around it and he realized it was the 
body of a man nude like himself. He 
held on and waited for a smother 
of foam to clear his eyes. When the 
welter had passed he discovered that 
the body he was supporting was, oh 
ghastly, without a head ! 

As aforesaid. Commander Wither- 
spoon was a strong man, but he re- 
laxed his grip on the corpse with a 
shudder and found himself trem- 
bling all over. He retched horribly 
into the trough of the next sea and 
swallowed a quart of sea water be- 
fore he could stop it. Then he turned 
over on his baek and floated waiting 
to be picked up. He hoped that body 
hadn’t been Johnny Morgan ; he hoped 
it hadn’t been anyboc^ he knew. But, 
of course, it must have been. Some 
mmnber of his crew decapitated by 
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one of those racing sets of twin 
screws that had swirled so near his 
own head. But why were they both 
nude? 

Commander Witherspoon raised 
himself as far out of the sea as was 
possible and tried to catch a glimpse 
of his squadron but he was so low 
in the water that there was no visi- 
bility. Never mind. It was a clear 
day and calm, either he would be 
picked up or he wouldn’t. There was 
nothing he could do about it. They 
were on the edge of the Gulf stream 
and the water, thank God, was warm. 
He could keep afloat for hours. 

After a long time he saw a sharp 
prow cutting toward him and heard 
a hail. He raised an arm in acknowl- 
edgement and waited. He was a little 
hazy by then and thought himself 
again in the sea battle in the gulf 
of Euripus and that he was Tribune, 
Quintus Arrius. 

“Can’t surrender,’’ he murmured. 
“Look for me? See if the galley has 
a helmet on her prow? If not, she’s 
an enemy.” 

And then a strong arm caught him. 

'^HE “McKee,” Lieutenant Carl 
Donaldson commanding, had 
been the second ship in the line fol- 
lowing the “McGinty” into the screen. 
Donaldson, on his bridge, felt the 
shock of the twin wakes of the de- 
stroyers whose paths they were cut- 
ting, like Witherspoon had done be- 
fore him, and waited, hand shading 
his eyes, for the haze to thin ahead 
of them. It is always a ticklish mo- 
ment following a destroyer through 
a screen as any error in course or 
speed is dangerous. 

“Good, here we go,” thought Don- 
aldson as the haze thinned. “Now, 
boys, on our way.” 

He looked instinctively for the 


“McGinty” to check his course and 
then gasped in awed amazement. 
Ahead of him was a deserted Atlantic 
sea, calm and with scarcely a swell. 
There wasn’t even a wake visible. 

The “McGinty,” eight million dol- 
lars of government property and 90 
officers and men had utterly disap- 
peared ! Donaldson blinked and 
passed his hand across his eyes in 
complete bewilderment. He even 
turned his head to look back at the 
smoke as if the impossible could hap- 
pen and the ship yet emerge from 
the screen. Behind him, the bow 
of the “Daugherty” was just heaving 
into view, on the dot, according to 
schedule. 

But of the “McGinty” there was 
no trace. 

“Stop circling movement,” he or- 
dered tensely, “new course, 180 de- 
grees left.” 

Back with the main fleet the row 
of battlewagons plowed steadily ahead 
into the pall of smoke and the broad 
wastes of the Atlantic. Leading the 
van were the cruisers deploying in 
line formation and foremost of all 
was the 10,000 ton cruiser, “Salt 
Lake City,” temporarily acting as 
point for the fleet until the destroy- 
ers should complete their circling 
movement. It was to Rear Admiral 
Harmes, on the “Salt Lake,” in the 
command of destroyer forces, that 
his communications officer reported 
four minutes later with the strange 
and disturbing message. 

“Destroyer ‘Farragut’ disappeared 
with all hands while in smoke screen. 
Sector 254. Am halting circling move- 
ment and returning to spot last seen. 
McKee, Donaldson commanding.” 

The Rear Admiral noted that the 
message had arrived by radio and 
when he looked up, it was with an ap- 
parently idle query. 
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“Thought the radio was ordered si- 
lent during maneuvers?” he queried 
to his executive officer who was stand- 
ing white and startled beside him. 

“That’s true, sir,” said that offi- 
cer, “but I suppose Donaldson thought 
that — under the circumstances.” 

“Precisely,” said Harmes. “Any 
word from the fleet? The ‘Farragut’ 
may have gone out of control and be 
running wild through the screen.” 

“No word, yet, sir,” said the exec. 
“But in that case, wouldn’t she have 
been sighted or wouldn’t she have re- 
ported by radio?” 

“Check this message by ‘D’ beam,” 
ordered his superior. “D” beam is a 
jealously guarded means of communi- 
cation, never used by the fleet in 
peace time, except in a vital emer- 
gency. Sufficient to say it isn’t radio or 
blinker or any other matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The very fact that 
Harmes commanded its use showed 
his appreciation of the urgency as he 
chanced his commission in ordering 
the beam turned on. 

“Very good,” said the executive 
officer again. “Here’s another from 
operations.” 

He opened the blue message blank 
and read its typewritten report 
aloud: “Engines on the ‘Farragut’ 
ceased vibrations instantly between 
7 :49 and 7 :50 according to super- 
sonic sound operator. No explosion 
or depth bomb reports were heard.” 

“He didn’t blow up then,” re- 
marked Harmes unnecessarily, “and 
he isn’t running wild. I wonder where 
in hell he is. You don’t suppose 
they’ve all gone crazy, do you?” 

“It doesn’t seem likely, sir. But 
perhaps we have,” the executive an- 
swered. “Fleet orders, sir.” 

He ripped open the envelope from 
the fleet commander and spread the 
message before the Rear Admiral. 


“ ‘D’ beam disconnect immediately. 
No answer from ‘Farragut.’ All ves- 
sels execute 180 degrees left, 7 :58 ex- 
cept Destroyer Squadron Six which 
will investigate. Emergency speed all 
vessels. All destroyer squadrons ex- 
cept otherwise ordered continue 
smoke screen at speed fifty knots. 
Message ends. Halsey, Admiral Com- 
manding.” 

“There goes a career,” thought 
the executive looking curiously at 
Harmes. “He never should have or- 
dered that beam used. Direct viola- 
tion.” 

C ONSIDERING that his retire- 
ment was at stake the Rear 
Admiral seemed curiously unper- 
turbed. 

“ ‘Fleet’ seems to have acted fast, 
doesn’t he? Order ‘D’ beam discon- 
nected. Hmm. Emergency speed all 
ships. That’ll shake up the battle- 
wagons. Fifty knots on destroyers. 
Hope they don’t blow any boilers. 
I wonder what did happen to the ‘Far- 
ragut?' ” 

“Donaldson will find out if anybody 
can, sir,” answered the executive, 
with a confidence he did not feel. 
“There we go, sir. We’re starting the 
turn. What speed, sir?” 

Harmes looked at him curiously, 
“You’re looking flustered, McDon- 
ald,” he said. “The ‘Salt Lake’ can’t 
run away from the fleet. You know 
what fleet emergency speed is. Keep 
your head, man.” 

The executive took the reprimand 
as deserved. 

“Here’s a report from the ‘Lexing- 
ton,’ sir,” he said. “Her planes have 
landed and just before the ‘D’ beam 
was shut oif she reported that the 
‘Farragut’ never emerged from the 
smoke screen. She’s sending up sea 
planes to help Squadron Six. And 
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here’s a supplementary order from 
Fleet detaching' Tenth Submarine 
Squadron to cooperate as weU.” 

The Admiral looked at his watch. 
It was precisely eight o’clock or eight 
hours in the fleet 24 hour schedule. 
The “Salt Lake City” was already 
moving at fleet emergency speed of 
26 knots. He knew that somewhere 
in the smoke screen through which 
they were now moving some 90 odd 
vessels had turned at the same mo- 
ment and were proceeding at terrific 
speed directly away from the spot 
where the “Farragut” had disap- 
peared, each vessel in the precise spot 
where she should be and each invisible 
to an enemy or any other ship of the 
Fleet as well in all likelihood. Run- 
ning away. The United States battle 
fleet was running away from some- 
thing unseen and unheard. 

A ND it had all happened in pre- 
cisely fifteen minutes from the 
time the order had been given to lay 
a practice smoke screen in peace 
time; eleven minutes from that split 
second the “McGinty” had entered 
the smoke screen, a hundred and for- 
ty-five thousand men were leaving her 
to her fate at full speed. No, that 
wasn’t precisely fair. Over the spot 
where the “McGinty” had vanished 
a dozen huge sea planes were already 
coursing, dipping low to the surface 
of the ocean through the curling 
slowly dissipating smoke. Deep under 
the surface a dozen submarines were 
sliding through the ever-dark depths 
their ears listening for something 
they could understand.. And on the 
■surface the eleven destroyers of 
Squadron Six were covering the sea 
with a minute scrutiny that no drift- 
ing life preserver, wreckage or body 
could possibly escape. Everything 
that could be done was being done. 


Myer Harmes, Rear Admiral, 
U.S.N., put his chin in his hand and, 
lost in thought, considered the pic- 
ture of all this. 

“Any further orders, sir?” prompt- 
ed his executive. 

“What?” said the Admiral. “Or- 
ders? Why no, McDonald. I believe 
that everything is being done that 
can be done.' I believe you might or- 
der us breakfast, here, of course.” 

“Very good.” The executive buzzed 
his speaking tube and gave the order. 
Somehow he didn’t believe he would 
have much appetite that morning. 
While they waited he came back to 
the table. 

“What do you think, sir?” he quer- 
ied in spite of himself. “What in hell 
do you suppose has happened to the 
‘Farragut?’ What enemy could pos- 
sibly have reached her with all 
this fleet in the area without any- 
body knowing? And if no enemy, 
what accident could have hap- 
pened?” 

The Admiral didn’t reply and the 
executive went on with his thoughts 
aloud : 

“There was the case of the ‘Cy- 
clops.’ She disappeared at sea with 
all hands during the war and nobody 
ever knew what happened. But she 
was alone. A modem collier and two 
hundred men gone into the sea. And 
nobody ever knew. Only God.” 

“Only God,” said the Admiral, “but 
some of us suspected.” 

“After the war, the German Ad- 
miralty denied all knowledge and so 
did the German War Office.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Admiral soft- 
ly, “there weren’t any of them who 
knew enough to suspect.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“McDonald,” said the Admiral, 
“it’s a strange place, the sea. I’ve 
followed it for nearly forty years and 
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some strange things happen that none 
of us know enough to explain. And I 
don’t mean that they are, necessarily, 
supernatural happenings, either. We 
just don’t know enough. I doubt very 
much, unless we’re heading for a lot 
of immediate trouble and the little 
fellows are trying out some unknown 
weapon, if we ever hear from the 
‘McGinty’ or her crew again. But 
here’s breakfast.” 

It was while the two officers were 
eating that the “McKee” and Donald- 
son located the swimming Command- 
er Witherspoon and hoisted him 
aboard in a state of collapse. She 
found other men also, or parts of 
them, and the radio ban being lifted, 
hastened to report the facts to the 
“Salt Lake City.” 

“Hmm,” mused the Admiral as he 
looked over the report. “Witherspoon 
living but unconscious and bodies of 
four men, the two radio operators, 
an oiler and a deck seaman. All bod- 
ies completely nude even to identifi- 
cation disks. Wonder how they knew 
who they were then? But Donaldson 
is definite. Some of the crew knew 
’em probably. No wreckage at all 
and no sign of the ‘Farragut.’ 
Strange, very strange, that the bodies 
are those of men from all parts of 
the ship.” 

“Orders, sir?” 

“Direct the ‘McKee’ to leave the 
rest of her squadron to continue the 
search. I want the ocean combed for 
every scrap of wreckage. Every 
scrap, mind. The ‘McKee’ is to bring 
the bodies and Witherspoon and 
report directly to Fleet aboard 
the ‘Pennsylvania.’ Full emergency 
speed.” 

A FEW hours later the “McKee” 
pulled up alongside the flagship 
and Witherspoon was transferred on 


a stretcher. Immediately as though 
in the opinion of Fleet, all immediate 
danger had passed, the order was 
given to moderate speed and the 
squadrons proceeded toward New 
York harbor. There, only a few weeks 
later the entire fleet was paraded in 
grand review before a President of 
the United States. But in one de- 
stroyer squadron there were only 
eleven ships and if some of the keen 
eyed newspapermen who noticed the 
omission were inclined to ask ques- 
tions, they found themselves facing 
the navy barrier of silence. Among 
the thousands who knew that the 
“McGinty” had disappeared even na- 
val discipline was unable to prevent 
rumors and the news crept around 
the world. 

In far corners of the earth incon- 
spicuous men of the service of naval 
intelligence asked quiet questions and 
yellow men asked questions of white 
men in other places and suspicion was 
even directed at a black man in an 
almost inaccessible spot. As a result 
dozens of men died, uselessly, and 
their absence was never mourned 
or even noticed. But no one outside 
ever learned more than was known 
after that conference which began 
when the surgeon on the “Pennsyl- 
vania” assisted Commander Wither- 
spoon into the headquarters of the 
Fleet. 

The Admiral commanding was 
kindly but brusque. 

“Feel able to talk. Commander?” 
he queried and when Witherspoon 
nodded. “Then tell us.” 

When the brief recital was ended 
the staff sat a moment in silence. 

“We’ve very little to go on,” said 
the Admiral finally, “the instanta- 
neous nature of the affair, the ab- 
sence of wreckage and the fact that 
those whose bodies were seen again 
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were robbed even of identification 
disks. There is also the fact that they 
apparently came from all parts of the 
ship. Queer. Since there was no wake 
seen the ship seemingly was stopped 
dead in its tracks. It was neither 
blown up or sucked down. We’ve 
dragged the area fairly thoroughly. It 
would lead us to the assumption that 
it was dissolved. Accidental? Impos- 
sible. Some new weapon of an en- 
emy? It seems the only likely an- 
swer but what — I hardly need to ask, 
who ? And why should they stop with 
one destroyer?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested an officer, 
“it was just a tryout.” 

“That is ridiculous,” said the Ad- 
miral. “Any nation capable of per- 
fecting such a weapon would have 
ample means of trying it out and 
would keep it secret until they were 
ready to use it.” 

There was another long silence. 

“There is a possibility,” suggest- 
ed the executive oflScer of the “Salt 
Lake” who had been mulling over 
the possibility in his mind, “that they 
were using it for a purpose. To get 
us to reveal just what we did re- 
veal.” 

“You mean?” 

“The ‘D’ beam,” said McDonald, 
looking vindictively at Harmes. 

“That possibility can only be de- 
termined by the future,” decided the 
Admiral. “Gentlemen, we can only 
listen and wait. In the meantime, gen- 
tlemen, the ‘D’ beam will never be 
used again until the actual outbreak 
of hostilities except on definite or- 
ders from Fleet.” 

The final verdict of the court was : 
“During maneuvers in the Southern 
Atlantic at 7 :46 May 4, 1934, the 
U.S.S. Farragut was lost at sea with 
all hands, excepting Lieutenant Com- 
mander Thomas Witherspoon. Rea- 


sons for the loss of this ship are un- 
known.” 

But this verdict was never made 
public and relatives of the various 
members of the crew were merely in- 
formed that death had occurred as 
the result of an “unpreventable ac- 
cident at sea.” Rear Admiral Harmes 
was quietly retired. Witherspoon was 
acquitted of all blame but was not 
returned to sea duty. 

And the inconspicuous men in the 
service of the United States contin- 
ued to listen — and die — but the In- 
ternational Situation for the time, 
continued unchanged. 

And through it all the “McGinty” 
continued to sail the seven seas or 
at least a considerable part of them 
and her crew met with the strangest 
adventures that ever met a crew, 
and at the last one man guessed a par- 
tial explanation of the mystery — but 
that man never talked, and fifty thou- 
sand years later a man in a metal box 
descended five miles to the ocean bed 
and came closer to the whole truth 
than anybody — but that man never 
knew. And, although it seems contra- 
dictory, he made his descent in the 
faU of 1996. 

B ut to come back to Lieutenant 
Johnny Morgan and that mo- 
ment at 7:48 a. m. on the morning 
of May 4, 1934, when the “McGinty” 
entered the smoke screen. Johnny 
as aforesaid was clinging to a stan- 
chion on the bridge waiting for the 
twin shocks that were to indicate 
that they had passed through the 
destroyer wakes. As did Witherspoon 
he felt the first shock that jolted as 
though the “McGinty” had hit a stone 
wall and stopped dead for a second 
before forging ahead. 

“Derelict,” thought Johimy swift- 
ly, “by gad, we’ve hit something!” 
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It was only then he noticed that they 
had run out of the screen and that 
Witherspoon had disappeared from 
the bridge. “That’s odd,” Johnny 
thought. “He sure did a quick slope.” 

Well that left him in temporary 
command. He turned swiftly to check 
the course and run parallel to the 
screen. The cloud of smoke through 
which they had passed had van- 
ished. 

“Wow,” he said aloud, “somebody 
must have shut off the stacks for a 
minute.” 

And then it all drove home to him at 
once. The screen was gone, the fleet 
was gone, and — he turned to make 
one more check — ^there was no squad- 
ron of destroyers following in his 
wake. He reached for the engine room 
tube. “Shut down to hold speed on 
both engines, Mac,” he half whis- 
pered. “The world has gone to hell.” 

As he spoke he turned to survey 
the deck of the destroyer. Except 
for the absence of Witherspoon it 
looked normal enough. Hugh Malm- 
son, the operations officer, was walk- 
ing down the bridge toward him, a 
good jump away. 

“Something’s the matter, Johnny,” 
he said puzzledly. “I can’t get any 
answer from radio. Where’s the old 
man?” 

“Never mind the Captain,” said 
Johnny, “where’s the fleet?” 

Uncomprehending Malmson swung 
around to survey the horizon. He was 
one of those quiet, studious officers 
v/ho seemed created to furnish the 
answers while the rest of the world 
acts on them. He looked back at their 
wake where the remainder of the 
squadron should have been, cocked 
an eye forward toward where the 
main line of battlewagons should 
have been rolling up, looked up at 
the sun and blinked his eyes and 


looked again in puzzlement. Finally 
he walked over to the side of the 
bridge and cocked his eye at the 
water which rolled by them. 

“Hmm,” he said, “it doesn’t seem 
likely, does it?” 

“Boy,” said Johnny, “you sure are 
given to understatement. It doesn’t.” 

But Malmson was not waiting for 
a reply. In fact he wasn’t waiting for 
anything. Still concerned with his 
problem, he had dropped down the 
companionway, only to appear on 
deck, a minute later with an ocean 
thermometer which he dropped over 
the side. Holding it carefully by the 
cord, he looked back at Johnny. 

“You might as well stop both en- 
gines until I can get a reading,” he 
said with perfect casualness. 

“Listen, my lad, these are battle 
maneuvers,” Johnny megaphoned, 
“we can’t wait for — ” And then he 
stopped his own voice. Battle maneu- 
vers in an empty ocean were an ob- 
vious impossibility. 

“Shut ’em down, Mac,” he ordered 
into the tube, “and come topside until 
we can figure what this is all about. 
And if you see the Cap’n on the way, 
you might bring him along.” 

By the time Chief Engineer Officer, 
Lieutenant McSaunders, reached the 
bridge, Malmson had pulled up the 
thermometer and was scrutinizing 
it carefully. By that time the “Mc- 
Ginty” had virtually lost headway and 
begun to roll gently in the tranquil 
sea. 

“I can’t find Witherspoon,” said 
McSaunders. “I’m sorry but he isn’t 
aboard.” 

“Isn’t aboard?” snorted Johnny 
Morgan. “You fellows are certainly 
taking this thing damned casually. 
We lose eleven destroyers, a smoke 
screen and a battle fleet— and now 
you tell me with complete noncha- 
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lance that we've lost a captain.” 

“Well,” began McSaunders, in self- 
defense, “anyway I never did like 
him much, the ‘stuck-up’ — ” 

“Can it, Mac,” — Malmson was re- 
turning to the bridge. “You might 
as well have the rest of it, Johnny.” 
He turned to the signalman, the only 
member of the crew on the bridge, 
and then remembered to look back 
at Johnny Morgan for a mute per- 
mission to go ahead. “Galloway, re- 
port aft to the CPO and tell him to 
muster the crew, complete, on the 
forecastle. You can shut off all en- 
gines and leave ’em. We won’t even 
need steerageway.” 

“That goes for you too, Hannan,” 
said Johnny to the quartermaster 
at the wheel, catching the idea that 
Malmson wished the bridge desert- 
ed for some reason. 

“You might as well have it all at 
once, Johnny,” Malmson went on as 
soon as they were alone. “We’ve two 
radio operators missing — and the 
Gulf stream.” 

“The Gulf stream?” 

Malmson nodded. “I thought when 
I looked over the side that it wasn’t 
the right color and then I tested with 
a thermometer. The water is too hot 
and there’s no drift.” 

“But,” protested Johnny, “the Gulf 
stream is naturally hotter than the 
rest of the ocean. It’s a warm cur- 
rent.” 

Mac was looking over the side. 

“Yes, you dope. I get it. There isn’t 
any current at all and besides even 
the air is getting hotter than ‘Billy 
be damned.’ It’s only 8 a.m. but it 
might as well be noon.” 

“It’s over 90 degrees,” said Malm- 
son. “Did you ever hear of sea water 
in this latitude or any other reach- 
ing 90 degrees centigrade?” 

“No,” Johnny admitted, “I never 


did. Nor nobody else ever did either. 
Let’s muster the crew and set ’em to 
searching the ship for Witherspoon 
and the others.” 

13 Y this time the ship’s company 
had assembled on the fore deck 
and Johnny stepped forward to ad- 
dress them briefly. While discipline 
is not more slack on a destroyer than 
on the cruisers and battlewagons, 
since officers and men inevitably come 
into closer contact, it is conducted 
somewhat differently. 

“Cap’n’s disappeared.” Johnny said 
briefly, “Anybody else missing?” 

A quick check showed the absence 
of the deck hand, the oiler and the 
two radio men whose bodies were 
shortly later to be picked up by the 
“McKee.” 

“Okay,” said Johnny, when the 
check was completed, “scatter and 
search the ship for ’em. Don’t miss 
a spot. Uniform for the search, and 
the day, considerin’ the weather will 
be skivy shirts and shorts. Step on 
it and muster back here in twenty 
minutes.” 

His orders given he returned to the 
bridge and his two companions. Lean- 
ing over the rail they had heard the 
result of the check as quickly as he. 

“Well,” he said, “have you figured 
what it’s all about?” 

“Hugh’s going to shoot the sun,” 
Mac announced, “it’s my suggestion. 
It grew out of the too much heat 
idea.” 

Malmson stepped out on the bridge 
with his sextant and Johnny stepped 
forward to hold the stop watch for 
him. When he’d finished they worked 
out the ship’s , position together. 
Checked it and rechecked it. Then 
they looked at each other. 

“It’s all right,” said Johnny, “ex- 
cept we can’t be there.” 
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“Why not?” demanded the Chief 
Engineer. “We are.” 

“Puts us right in the middle of 
Cuba,” Malmson explained. 

“Do it again,” Mac suggested and 
to satisfy him Johnny took another 
sight and they worked out the fig- 
ures again. 

“One of three factors is wrong,” 
said the engineer looking over their 
shoulders, “you guys, the sun, or the 
Nautical Almanac.” 

“Throwing out the last two, what 
does that get you?” Johnny demand- 
ed. 

The crew had been re-mustering 
and one of the seamen, although no 
watch had been ordered, happened to 
look over the rail. 

“Submarine dead ahead !” he 
bawled and Johnny jumped for the 
bridge. 

“All crews to stations,” he bel- 
lowed. “Speed on both engines, Mac. 
Jump to it!” As the crews van- 
ished he leaned over and megaphoned 
to the crews around the five inch 
guns. “Ready with shrapnel or HE* 
as ordered, was ammunition.” 

Malmson was already whistling 
down the annunciator for war-head 
torpedoes in all four forward tubes 
as Johnny picked up his glasses and 
focussed them. He took a long look 
and then another, before he dropped 
the glasses and laughed. 

“Submarine nothing. It’s a whale 
and a big baby, too.” 

“Whales in this latitude? I don’t 
believe it. Let me look?” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny, handing over 
the binoculars, “right in the middle 
of Florida. I don’t either.” 

In his turn, Malmson peered at 
the mammal which, when sighted, had 
been ^sounding lazily a mile to the 
northward. 


“Better get ready with the five inch 
with HE, Johnny,” said Malmson, 
suddenly. “Whale or no whale, he’s 
going to attack, and quick.” 

It was true. Even as he spoke the 
animal swung and headed full speed 
for the “McGinty.” From a dead 
stop he jumped into high speed with 
a rapidity that McSaunders, if he 
could have seen it, would certainly 
have envied. 

“Boy, what engines he has,” Johnny 
muttered enviously. “He must be 
making sixty miles an hour and I’ll 
bet he weighs darn near as much as 
we do.” 

“He is and does,” said Malmson 
dryly, “but I wouldn’t wait too long, 
Johnny, I think I know that fellow 
and if I do, he’ll attack until we rip 
him apart.” 

“Ready with the starboard five 
inch HE, range 1500. Independent 
fire when ready,” called Johnny. 

The five inch with its twenty shot 
per minute capacity boomed sharply 
as they started to bracket. The first 
shot was under the monster and he 
was coming in so fast the gunner 
didn’t even try to elevate but kept 
his range and started to pump HE. 

“Golly,” Johnny said, as the five 
inch shell cracked the water appar- 
ently directly under the whale and 
seemingly failed to bother him. “He 
certainly can take it, can’t he? Ready 
with an ash can* there on the stern! 
Set it for thirty feet!” 

“That’s cutting it short,” said 
Malmson, “but you’ll need it. That 
baby can turn in his own length.” 

“So can we,” said Johnny, grimly. 

B y this time Mac was ready with 
the engines and the “McGinty” 
was under way. 

“Ready for emergency speed?" 


* Hidi BzploftiTe. 


* A d«pth bomb. 
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Johnny queried down the annuncia- 
tor. 

“All you want,” was the prompt 
reply. “What’s all the shootin’ fer?” 

“Whale,” Johnny replied briefly 
and looked up just as a cheer came 
from the gun crew. A five inch shell 
had landed fair and square on the 
streamlined head and virtually blown 
away the first thirty feet of body. 

“Okay,” Johnny megaphoned to 
the gun crew, “he’s out of control. 
Cease firing.” 

It was true. The monster was yaw- 
ing to and fro erratically across the 
Atlantic waters. Even so he had 
enough momentum left to coast to a 
stop a few hundred yards from the 
“McGinty” before he turned belly 
up. 

“Leave a crew at the burners and 
come topside,” Johnny called to the 
engine room, and a few seconds later 
the three oflScers met at the gang- 
way where a boat’s crew was muster- 
ing for a possible closer inspection. 

“Know what it is, Johnny?” asked 
Malmson. 

“Whale, isn’t it?” 

“Of a sort. Grampus. Killer whale. 
The fiercest thing that floats. He’s 
been called the ‘tiger of the sea’ and 
he’s plenty tough.” 

“We’ve got a submarine named 
that,” said McSaunders, “and its crew 
is plenty tough, too. Sure you ain’t 
shot our sub, Johnny?” 

“Listen, you two,” said Johnny. 
“There’s a time for everything in- 
cluding Mac’s wisecracks. But it isn’t 
now. Let’s get serious. What’s 
unreal about this beast, Hugh?” 

“Its size,” exclaimed Malmson. 
“They’ve never been known to attain 
a size much bigger than twenty feet. 
One of these babies would attack 
a whole school of whales, fcfllow 
’em for weeks and kill them one by 


one. This fellow is well over two hun- 
dred feet. He’s too big. Way too 
big.” 

“He must eat ocean liners,” sug- 
gested Mac, and then apologized. “I’m 
sorry, Johnny, I won’t do it again.” 

“All okay, Hugh,” Johnny said, 
brushing a fly oif his nose. “What, in 
your opinion does it all add up to? 
What does it mean?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Malmson, 
making a dive for the fly. After a 
chase down the deck he killed it with- 
out crushing it too badly and brought 
it back in the palm of his hand. He 
looked at it carefully. 

“Unchanged. Well, that’s some- 
thing, anyhow. I was beginning to 
wonder. Of course, we may have 
brought it with us.” 

“What’s a fly got to do with it,” 
said McSaunders? 

“It proves something I was be- 
ginning to wonder about. Insect life 
once it develops is virtually change- 
less. There have been house flies just 
like this fellow found in bits of am- 
ber. It proves we’re still on earth, 
anyhow.” 

“WeU,” said McSaunders, “that’s 
something. Did you have any doubt 
of it?” 

“Some,” said Malmson. “There’s a 
lot of things wrong, you know. Sun 
too hot, position wrong, fleet disap- 
peared, screen gone, the size of that 
fellow there. There’s only one con- 
clusion I can figure out.” 

“What’s that?” 

“We’ve been moved ! Some force or 
other has snatched us up and moved 
us, ‘McGinty’ and all. But where — 
well that’s another story. There’s only 
several guesses I can make. We’ve 
either been moved to some spot on 
earth where conditions are different 
than anything anybody ever encoun- 
tered before; we’ve been taken from 
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the earth to somewhere else ; or we’ve 
been moved in time. And by golly, I’ll 
swear the last is the answer.” 

“Aw,” McSaunders muttered, 
“you’re nuts.” 

“Perhaps I am. There’s one factor 
that makes that a puzzle, too.” 

“What?” Johnny asked. 

“Why the force should take 85 of 
us and leave five behind. Come here 
a minute.” 

He led them up on the bridge. Flung 
down carelessly in one corner was an 
oflScer’s uniform. 

“Witherspoon’s naturally,” said 
Hugh. “Look here. The force that 
moved us took every stitch of duds 
he had on him, every bit of metal, his 
identification disk, even the gold fill- 
ings out of his teeth.” 

“If he’s alive anywhere I’ll bet that 
will annoy him,” said McSaunders. 

‘Tf we look,” Malmson announced, 
“I’m willing to bet that the clothing 
of the other four will be found in 
the spots where they were last stand- 
ing. For some reason I can’t figure, 
Witherspoon and the others were left 
in our space. But their clothes were 
not taken along.” 

“Maybe we’ll figure out an answer 
someday,” Johnny decided. “But 
meanwhile the important job is to 
find out where we are. This leaves me 
in command of course, and the re- 
sponsibility is mine. How are we go- 
ing to find out where we are ?” 

“If what you fellows have said is 
true and judging by the facts, I know 
where we are,” said McSaunders. 

“Where?” 

“Just about a mile and a half from 
where we left the smoke screen al- 
lowing for drift and our little affair 
with the gentleman over there.” 

“But our position figures show — 
that is if we are correct that — ” 

“Oh,” said Mac, “your figures are 


correct enough. Hugh, if we were 
moved somewhere in time as you have 
suggested, your nautical almanac 
wouldn’t be worth a damn, would it?” 

“Of course not. I believe you’ve got 
it, Mac. We’ve moved in time.” 

“Then the next thing to figure is — 
have we gone forward or back?” ‘ 

“That isn’t so easy. Off hand, from 
the size of the grampus, and the 
heat, I’d say back. But the earth has 
had hot and then cold periods several 
times, and might easily have them 
again. There’s a way to find out, 
though. I’ll give you an answer to- 
night. There’s one thing certain. 
We’ve made quite a jump.” 

“How far?” 

“Anywhere from 50,000 years up. 
Earth changes take time.” 

“How are you going to tell which 
way?” McSaunders was curious. 

Johnny had guessed the answer. 
“It’s simple. By the stars, of course. 
There’s the astronomical books in the 
library that we used at the Academy. 
They give star charts past and fu- 
ture. All we have to do is compare 
them with the stars as they are to- 
night.” 

“For that matter,” said Malmson, 
“there’s an encyclopedia in the li- 
brary, too. I reckon I could make my 
own charts if I had to.” 

“We’ll go on that basis then,” John- 
ny decided. “As soon as it gets dark 
we’ll know which way we’ve gone. 
Now let’s be practical and get togeth- 
er with the crew there. They’re going 
nuts with curiosity.” He leaned over 
the bridge rail and called to Jorgen- 
sen, his CPO. 

“Forget about that animal for 
awhile, Jorgensen, and muster all the 
crew again. I’ll talk to them in five 
minutes.” He turned to his offi- 
cers. “Just for moral effect, fellows, 
get into whites and freshen up.” 
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A t the end of five minutes the men 
of the “McGinty” with the ex- 
ception of a skeleton engine room 
force, McSaunders didn’t intend to 
be caught napping twice, were mus- 
tered aft and three officers, spick and 
span, stepped out in front. 

“At ease, men,” Johnny began, 
“this is going to be quite a talk and 
you might as well relax and be com- 
fortable. Sit down, if you like, any- 
where, just so you can hear me. You 
can smoke.” 

He relaxed himself against the rail 
and waited. 

“Men, I’m not going to make any 
speeches. You’re the picked crew — 
thank God — of the ‘McGinty’ and the 
best damned destroyer outfit in the 
fleet. And it’s a good thing you are, 
for we’re up against the strangest 
problem that ever hit a Navy crew. 

“You’ve all noticed a lot of queer 
happenings this morning. We’ve lost 
the screen, our squadron and the bat- 
tle fleet. The Gulf stream has dis- 
appeared and we’ve had to kill a whale 
that was bigger than anybody ever 
saw before. Besides it is too hot for 
this latitude. We’ve had four men and 
Commander Witherspoon disappear 
leaving every stitch of their cloth- 
ing behind them.” 

Johnny grinned. “All that, as some 
of you wise guys would remark, 
‘ain’t natural’.” 

The crew laughed and relaxed. 
“We’ve been trying to figure out 
what’s happened and you’re entitled 
to our guess. Men, the ship has been 
moved by some force we don’t know 
anything about. We’ve been moved 
not in space, but in time. We’re 
either living far in the future or far 
in the past — we’ll tell you which to- 
night, And all the rest of our outfit 
have been left behind.” 

They took it very well. 


“Any chance of getting back, sir?” 
asked Jorgensen. 

“I don’t know. None of us can 
guess. As long as we are alive we 
will try. Every man of us,” 

“Any idea at all what happened, 
sir? Was it some enemy fleet that did 
it?” 

“Off hand I would say, no. Per- 
haps Lieutenant Malmson has a the- 
ory.” 

Malmson stepped forward. 

“It’s only a guess at best. There’s 
a little to go on. Lots of articles and 
even men have disappeared • in the 
past without leaving a trace, just as 
we did. You’ll all remember the ‘Cy- 
clops’ ” — they nodded — “You’ve most 
of you heard of the theory behind 
the fourth dimension as to what it is. 
Briefly the idea is that of another 
plane surface capable of rotating at 
riglit angles to all of the three di- 
mensions we know, those of length, 
breadth and thickness. I’m not sure 
I understand the math, behind it my- 
self, but there are theories that there 
are other dimensions in addition to 
the fourth, perhaps revolving planes 
at right angles to the fourth. The the- 
ory is that one of these dimensions 
might be that of time.” He paused. 

“Go on. Lieutenant,” approved 
Johnny. “This is all new to me, too.” 

“Very good. The theory concludes 
that there is a possibility that the 
time dimension might brush against 
our three dimensions much as a buzz 
saw hits a piece of wood and if we 
happened to be at the point of con- 
tact at the precise instant it might 
pick us up and give us a jog in time. 
Just as a piece of sawdust might 
be moved by the revolving saw a 
fraction of an inch from the top of 
the board toward the bottom.” 

“Sounds simple,” said McSaunders. 
“All we have to do to get back is to 
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reverse the buzz saw. Didja ever try 
it?” 

The crew laughed and the tension 
was easier. 

“Any chance of us meeting up with 
the ‘Cyclops’, sir?” queried Held, the 
Chief Gunner’s Mate. 

“We don’t know, of course. There’s 
damned little we do know yet. We 
didn’t ask Providence to give us this 
‘time,’ but they’ve certainly done it. 
We’ll have to find out what we can 
about this ‘time’ as we go along. I 
want everyone of you to keep his eyes 
open for anything unusual and re- 
port it instantly. We’ll keep you post- 
ed as to our guesses. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“The ‘McGinty,’ sir. What are we 
going to do with her and where are 
we going to go?” Held asked. 

“That’s easy. We were headed for 
New York and we’ll go where New 
York was or will be. Maybe we’ll 
meet up with some of your many 
descendants. Held?” 

The crew chuckled again, for Held’s 
amorous proclivities while in port 
were every day jests. The gunner 
grinned sheepishly. 

“That’s it then. Oh, there’s one 
thing more. I don’t want one arti- 
cle expended unnecessarily. I’d ad- 
vise you men to go slow on smokes 
for nobody knows where we’ll get any 
more. And cooks, after today’s din- 
ner — and make that a good one — 
we’ll have to reduce to emergency ra- 
tions. We’re going to stay in this 
neighborfiood for a day or two until 
we see if anything more is apt to hap- 
pen, so a fishing party will take off 
in half an hour. Lieutenant Malm- 
son, is that baby submarine of yours 
good to eat?” 

The crew sniggered and Malmson 
shook his head. 

“I don’t believe so except in an ab- 


solute emergency. You see he is real- 
ly a whale. He’s not a variety of shark 
and — ” 

“We’ll concentrate on something 
smaller today then. Jorgensen, you 
seem to be eager, so you take charge 
of the fishing party. Lieutenant Mc- 
Saunders, I know it isn’t in your de- 
partment, but we haven’t any de- 
partments any more, so will you take 
charge of unfurling awnings and rig- 
ging some extra ones since we’re due 
to loaf here for a day or so. Lieuten- 
ant Malmson will report to me on the 
bridge and we’ll talk things over. 
Jorgensen, on second thought, you’re 
out of the fishing racket today. I 
want you to take all your NCO’s* and 
furnish me by this evening a com- 
plete inventory of every article 
aboard. We must know precisely what 
we have to work with. The ship’s 
service yeoman will turn over all 
supplies to the commissary steward. 
The rest of you will handle the daily 
routine as already assigned. Carry 
on.” 

'T^HE crew, happy to have some- 
thing to do, scurried away to the 
familiar jobs. After all, no matter 
where they were, the “McGinty” was 
there too. And where the “McGinty” 
was, was home. Johnny hurried 
Malmson away to the bridge for their 
conference. 

“Any truth in that explanation of 
yours?” he demanded. 

The Lieutenant grinned. “How 
should I know? Not much, I guess. It 
seemed to satisfy them though, didn’t 
it? It was okay up until the place 
where I tried to explain the time 
dimension and then I improvised a 
bit to make it understandable.” 

“Good idea. Make any mystery 
seem common and ordinary enough 
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and people will accept it as an every 
day occurrence. Think we’U have any 
trouble with the men?” 

“Not for a good long while at any 
rate. We’re fortunate we have a 
picked destroyer crew, most of them 
second hitch men and with an un- 
usual number of mechanical experts. 
Give us the raw materials to work 
with and with the tools we have 
aboard, we can do anything in time. 
Of course when the men realize that 
they’ll never get back and have to 
stay in this epoch for the remainder 
of their lives it may be different. Aft- 
er we get settled dowm ashore, well, 
remember the crew of the ‘Bounty’ ?” 

The thought made the two men 
sober and serious. The story of the 
tragic end in the eighteenth century 
of the mutineers on Pitcairn Island 
was familiar enough. 

“You think then that there really 
isn’t any chance of getting back?” 
Johnny asked. 

Malmson shook his head. “This 
isn’t any Jules Verne trip to the moon 
where you fall around the satellite 
and then obligingly fall back to the 
earth again. No, my lad, if things 
are the way I believe, this is the real 
article and there'll be no happy end- 
ing to our story unless we make it 
ourselves. The chances were at least 
one in a hundred million of the ‘Mc- 
Ginty’ being in the spot she was when 
the time dimension scraped the earth 
at the precise instant it touched it. 
There’s just the same chance of our 
being in the right spot again and as 
many more of our being returned to 
our own time if we were. No, we’re 
here for good.” 

“Then the best we can do is to 
take the men to where New York 
was or will be and let ’em see for 
themselves. After that we’ll pick out 
an island — ^that is, if we first don’t 


meet up with human beings we like, 
and who like us — and establish our- 
selves a base. I'll look after food sup- 
plies and quarters. You’ll figure out 
some way of getting fuel for the “Mc- 
Ginty” and McSaunders will build us 
a plane so we can go look see what 
this world is like.” 

“And after that?” 

“There’s no sense in trying to look 
too far ahead, but I should say, ‘wom- 
en.’ I’ve got 85 men of the best white 
blood I know of and I’m not going to 
let the race become extinct if I can 
help it. If necessary we’ll go and take 
’em. Duplicate the stunt of the Ro- 
mans and the Sabine women, if we 
can’t get what we want any other 
way. There's no use being sentimental 
about it.” 

“That’s a long way off,” said Malm- 
son. 

“I’ll say it is. One thing I’m thank- 
ful for is that we have the latest edi- 
tion encyclopedia aboard. There’s a 
lot of knowledge in those books. As 
soon as we get started places I'm go- 
ing to divide them up and make each 
one of us responsible for some special- 
ty and know all they can tdl us on that 
specialty. It'll give us all something to 
do and we’ll soon have as fine a group 
of experts on most anything as we 
could wish.” 

“Good idea,” grunted Malmson. 
“By the way, don’t worry too much 
about fuel oil. We can run the ‘Mc- 
Ginty’ on grain alcohol or whale oil 
if necessary if you’ll find me a spot to 
build a refinery. High test gasoline 
for the plane that Mac is going to 
build is a little more trouble but we’ve 
plenty aboard for awhile from the 
supplies for our auxiliaries and we’ll 
manage. Now if you’ll pardon me, I’m 
going to brush up on our astronon^ 
so that tonight I can tell you ‘when’ 
we are if not ‘where’.” 
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He accepted Johnny Morgan’s nod 
with a flip of his hand and strode off 
whistling. Johnny stepped to the back 
of the bridge, as a crew of McSaun- 
der’s men arrived to unfurl awnings, 
and looked at his watch. 

TT was eleven o’clock. It seemed in- 
credible. Three hours and fifteen 
minutes before he had been a senior 
lieutenant wishing he had the “Mc- 
Ginty” as his command and a chance 
to see what she could do. Now he had 
her and the greatest opportunity any 
Navy man could ever dream of. The 
ship lolled lazily in the hot tropical 
sea. A couple of hundred yards away 
the fishing crews in a trio of life- 
boats were having excellent luck and 
exchanging cheerful chaff with the 
working parties on deck. The sun was 
bright and warm but McSaunder’s 
crews were rapidly changing the 
“McGinty” into a floating yacht as 
far as tropic comfort was concerned. 
The usual details were doing the daily 
chores and below him a working party 
was rigging stages and preparing to 
paint the foremast. 

It seemed incredible and impossible 
that they were drifting in an un- 
known time in an unknown sea con- 
fronted with unknown terrors and 
that he, Johnny Morgan, was re- 
sponsible for the lives and happiness 
of all these men. He had experience 
enough to realize that the longer he 
could maintain that atmosphere of 
casualness and regularity, the hap- 
pier and more contented everyone 
would be. But they were Navy men 
and the pick of a fleet. When dangers 
had to come they would take it. For 
a moment he thought of his father 
and mother that he had expected to 
see at his home in Roanoke, the Ro- 
anoke he would never see again. And 
being human, he thought also of the 


girl with whom he spent a week- 
end at Coronado just before the “Mc- 
Ginty” left “Dago.” Then the boat- 
swain’s mate piped “mess” and his 
steward (white, the “McGinty” had 
sent their little Philippines all 
ashore) brought him a lemonade, and 
he felt better. He made a mental note 
to have the electrician install ar- 
rangements for the broadcasting of 
phonograph records over the crew’s 
radio that afternoon and was glad he 
had a trunkful of new records pur- 
chased for the girl on the week-end 
at Coronado. McSaunders came up 
the companionway and dropped into 
a deck chair for his lemonade. 

“Well, you bloomin’ yachtsman, it 
isn’t a bad world, no matter what time 
you find it, is it?” he demanded. 

“No,” said Johnny, “but you bet- 
ter keep steam up.” He sniffed and 
reached for the speaking tube. “I 
hope your skeleton engine room crew 
can give us enough pep to keep away 
from Hugh’s fish.” 

“They can,” said McSaunders laz- 
ily, without moving from his chair. 
“Johnny, I’ve just remembered some- 
thing. I had a wife in ‘Dago’.” 

“You don’t seem very perturbed 
about it.” 

“And just before the fleet left, she 
filed suit for divorce. The judge gave 
her half my salary as temporary ali- 
mony. What a laugh !” 

“I wouldn’t laugh too much.” 
Malmson was climbing up the com- 
panionway. “You idiot! Don’t you 
realize that now she’ll get a pen- 
sion ?” 

And then they went to lunch. 

The “McGinty” held parade and in- 
spection that night and when the flag 
came down and was furled they were 
all saddened for a few minutes. None 
of them would have omitted the cere- 
mony; the double rank of white-clad 
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men and the three officers, all at the 
salute. It meant regularity and ac- 
customedness to them, but it also 
meant wives and sweethearts and cit- 
ies that none of them would ever see 
again. McSaunders felt the mood as 
much as any and shortly after ap- 
peared on the bridge with a half doz- 
en bottles. 

“I know it’s against all Navy regu- 
lations, sir,” he said, “but may I have 
the commander’s permission to serve 
out a tot o’ grog. It’s what’s left of 
a case I bought at Christobal.” 

“Don’t you realize,” said Johnny, 
“that you’ll probably never see Ba- 
cardi rum again and that what you 
have there is undoubtedly all there is 
in the world.” 

McSaunders grinned. “No, ’tain’t. I 
saved a bottle out for us. Anyhow, I 
doubt if it will ever go better than 
right now and I feel like buying the 
boys a drink. What say?” 

“Carry on,” said Johnny. “I’ll ad- 
mit they probably can do with it — 
and so can I.” 

The three men had dinner served 
on the bridge because of the heat and 
waited afterwards in silence with 
their cigarettes for the coming of 
darkness. 

“Just so Hugh can tell us how old 
we are,” said McSaunders, who ap- 
peared to have recovered his spirits, 
if indeed he had ever really lost them. 

W HEN the sun dropped with the 
usual tropic abruptness, they 
unanimously stopped talking and 
when the familiar Southern Cross ap- 
peared in a strangely twisted forma- 
tion, everyone heaved a sigh. 

Malmson immediately got busy with 
his charts and measurements and 
Johnny helped him with his star 
sights, but McSaunders had nothing 
to do but wait. Below them the white 


clad shapes of the crew loomed out 
of the darkness as those off duty 
grouped themselves noiselessly on the 
forecastle. Most of the men had suf- 
ficient education to make an approxi- 
mate guess as to what was going on 
and they had inevitably passed on 
their information to the others. 

“What’s the idea of the big assem- 
bly?” Johnny asked once during a 
recess between observations. 

“We’ve told ’em we’d find out where 
we are tonight,” said McSaunders, 
“arid naturally they figured out how 
we’d check it. It didn’t seem fair to 
keep them in suspense so I told them 
that if you approved and found out 
anything definite, we’d let them know 
right away. Poor devils, they’re en- 
titled to it. One of my gang had a 
wife who was about to have a baby 
and now he’ll never know whether it 
was a boy or girl. Those are the chaps 
I feel sorry for.” 

Conversation stopped then as 
Malmson called Johnny to resume 
their observations. Finally Hugh 
leaned over the table and pointed with 
his pencil to two charts, the one they 
were making and the other in one of 
their astronomical books. 

“Check that, Johnny,” he said, qui- 
etly, “and that, and, that, and that. 
There’s no doubt of it. I haven’t been 
absolutely accurate, naturally. One 
can’t be with these instruments. But 
it’s right within a thousand years.” 

“Close enough,” said Mac. “What 
could happen in that short while? 
Gentlemen, ‘at this historic moment, 
facing an uncertain destiny, the 
brave man lighted a cigarette and 
faced his fate unmoved.’ How old 
am I?” 

“You aren’t,” said Johnny. “You 
haven’t been born yet and won’t be 
for about fifty thousand years. Per- 
haps a little more or less.” 
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“Gosh,” said McSaunders, “I’m my 
own ancestor!” 

His attempted humor sounded 
strained but the point of light from 
his cigarette was unwavering in the 
darkness. There was an interval 
which lengthened into minutes as the 
three of them tried to realize to them- 
selves just what the discovery ac- 
tually mean. McSaunders broke the 
silence first and he wasn’t trying to 
be funny. 

“I’m just a mechanic and I don’t 
know much. Suppose you fellows tell 
me what our world is like.” 

Hugh Malmson answered him. 

“It’s a much warmer world, Mac, 
than it will be when you are born. We 
found that out today. Somewhere up 
in the Arctic the next ice pack is 
just beginning to move down as the 
world cools off. It’s the end of the age 
of reptiles. Somewhere in the swamps 
there still live a few specimens, per- 
haps many, of Tyrannosaurus Rex 
and in the Gobi where someday Roy 
Shipman Andrews will find them, di- 
nosaurs are laying eggs. In what 
the forests of Northern Europe will 
someday become, the Neanderthal 
man is in some stage of his strug- 
gle with what will in our time be 
known as the Guttenberg and Pilt- 
down man. Our forefathers have left 
the trees and taken to the caves and 
they’ve found fire. Of that much we’re 
nearly sure.” 

“And there isn’t a good looking 
woman on earth?” 

“Almost certainly not. Most of the 
land is steamy swamps where nature 
is making coal and the oil that Fall 
will someday try to steal from the 
Navy from Teapot Dome.” 

“Wish we had him here with us 
now.” 

“And in the seas are monsters such 
as you were pleased to call my ‘fish’ 


and quite possibly there exists the sea 
serpent which our breed of men have 
talked about for centuries but never 
seen. We may get the chance. And in 
the north on the edge of the ice pack 
the shaggy mastodon feeds on the 
tundra moss and in the south is the 
sabre tooth tiger.” 

“We ought to get some grand hunt- 
ing,” Johnny interjected in an ef- 
fort to break the tension. 

McSaunders refused to accept the 
hint. 

“And men who follow my trade 
aren’t born yet? There isn’t a good 
mechanic, an electrician, or an engi- 
neer on earth?” 

“Not except for the ones we have 
on this ship.” 

Mac arose and stretched himself 
lazily and with characteristic waste- 
fulness his cigarette butt described 
a sparkling arc through the night. 

“All I can say is that you are 
wrong somewhere in your calcula- 
tions. Because I hear an airplane 
motor and it’s coming closer fast.” 

He leaned over the rail. “Jorgen- 
sen !” 

The man answered the call in- 
stantly. 

“Break out a signal rocket and 
stand ready with a searchlight in a 
hurry. There’s an airplane approach- 
ing and it’s coming closer fast. Look 
alive, men, we don’t want him to miss 
us.” 

Johnny turned to Malmson. 

“Radio, Hugh! You’ll have to han- 
dle it yourself so step on it.” But 
Malmson had already vaulted down 
the companionway steps to take the 
place of his vanished operators. 

J OHNNY MORGAN swept the 
skies with his night glass and 
strained his ears. It was amazing, un- 
believable, it couldn’t be and yet it 
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was. From somewhere out there in 
the night a plane was headed almost 
directly for the “McGinty.” He buzzed 
the engineroom. 

“Ready there with steam ? We may 
have to pick them up.” 

McSaunder’s voice answered him. 

“We’re ready when you need us.” 

And still he couldn’t believe. There 
was something wrong. He leaned for- 
ward with his megaphone. 

“Give him a rocket and stand ready 
with both searchlights.” 

The rocket shot up with its long 
arc of flame and burst with a glare 
of light over the primordial sea. As 
the flare died, the searchlights of the 
“McGinty” cast their questioning 
fingers aloft, searching the skies for 
something be it man or beast. 

A boy thrust a message blank into 
the commander’s hand at almost the 
same instant that the lights located an 
object and clung. 

Johnny gasped and then suddenly 
the explanation of the mystery was 
made clear. The plane was a Graum- 
man two seated scout from the “Lex- 
ington,” an amphibian. He opened 
the note. The message was from 
Malmson. 

“Lieutenants Ellington and Mor- 
rison of the ‘Lexington’ are coming 
in. Take the lights off and they’ll 
come in alongside using their own 
beams.” 

Johnny snapped the order and then 
settled down to wait. The search- 
lights swung away from the plane and 
lay fiat on the sea to illuminate the 
stretch of water adjoining the “Mc- 
Ginty.” The pilot cut his motor and 
circled to come in with a long swing- 
ing glide. 

Johnny raised his megaphone 
again. 

“Boatswain’s Mate, call away a 
lifeboat with full crew. Take extra 


boathooks, two submachine guns and 
two auto-rifles. Service ammunition. 
Get moving, men.” 

The crew of the “McGint 3 r” jumped 
as though for a fleet competition. 

“Jorgensen, get a crew on that for- 
ward five inch. These lights will at- 
tract fish. Be ready to douse all 
searchlights on order.” 

The crew of the lifeboat got away 
as the Graumman hit the water and 
were ready as she taxied up. 

A mile away in the glare of the 
lights a huge black blotch broke the 
surface of the sea and reflected the 
glare of the incandescents in mon- 
strous gleaming eyes. 

“There’s your target, range 1700, 
get going,” howled Johnny. “Man all 
fifty calibre machine guns on the star- 
board side. Fire at anything that 
shows.” 

He focused his glass on the blotch. 
The creature was on the surface 
now and moving leisurely toward 
them as if curious. Leisurely was 
hardly the word, it was obviously ca- 
pable of tremendous speed. 

The five inch gun let loose with a 
“wham” and a fifty calibre followed 
with its stuttering roar. The plane 
was in close now and the boat crew 
was rowing madly to pull it along- 
side the “McGinty.” 

Johnny megaphoned again. 

“Jorgensen, get ready the forward 
hoisting derrick. We’re going to have 
to take that plane aboard some- 
how.” 

OEHIND that horrible approach- 
ing head the sea vibrated with 
a series of. hundred yard long undu- 
lating coils. A shell from the five- 
inch lit almost under the grotesque 
bewhiskered head. A near hit. The 
monster flinched visibly and then 
dived without a sound. 
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“Lights out,” Johnny ordered and 
except for the gleam of the rising 
moon, the sea was again a blank. Two 
men came over the rail and Johnny 
leaped down the companionway to 
greet them. 

“I’m Lieutenant Morgan, in com- 
mand,” he said. The foremost grasped 
his hand. 

“Thank God,” he said, “we’re back 
with men.” 

McSaunders jumped out of the 
hatchway with part of his engine- 
room crew and took over the job of 
hoisting the amphibian aboard. The 
“McGinty” was never meant to han- 
dle planes but with a bit of prying 
and pushing they contrived to squeeze 
it in. Then the five officers met on the 
bridge deck as the “McGinty” got 
slowly under way, cruising to the 
north. McSaunders had known Elling- 
ton at Annapolis and they staged an 
impromptu reunion. Ahead of the de- 
stroyer the searchlights swept the 
sea in brief wavering arcs, on for ten 
seconds and then shut down for a 
minute as no one wished to attract 
more of the sea monsters if it could 
be avoided. 

“Guess the first thing should be 
to rustle you some grub?” Johnny 
suggested. “I don’t suppose you’ve 
had an 3 d;hing except emergency ra- 
tions since you left the ‘Lexington’?” 

Ellington nodded and McSaunders 
dropped down the companionway 
again to rout out the cooks. Not that 
this was especially necessary as the 
entire crew of the destroyer was 
again mustering on the foredeck, 
curious as only sailors can be, for 
news of the arrivals. 

The two flying lieutenants Were 
half starved and out of courtesy the 
three officers of the “McGinty” 
smoked in silence until they had fin- 
ished eating. Out in the east a tropi- 


cal full moon was rising slowly from 
the water as at last Ellington pushed 
back his plate with a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

“That’s that,” he said, “now the 
next thing is, where are we and 
what’s happened?” 

“Suppose you give us a report first 
and then we’ll tell you what we’ve 
figured out and guessed at,” Johnny 
suggested. 

Ellington nodded. “Very good. We 
took off from the ‘Lexington’ at 
about five o’clock this morning. Our 
mission was to scout ahead of the 
fleet on the lookout for the usual 
mythical ‘Blue’ forces. We were to re- 
port back to the ‘Lexington’ at about 
eight hours. Solo reconnaisance. 

“It was a lovely morning and we 
were heading back to the fleet at 
about 7:46 when we saw the de- 
stroyer squadrons start to lay a 
screen. I’d say we were about thirty 
miles away and flying at about 12,000. 
All of a sudden we hit the worst 
bump I’ve ever encountered in a ship 
and we both went out cold. 

“Morrison, here, woke up just be- 
fore we would have crashed and 
managed to get the ship under con- 
trol enough to set her down. In land- 
ing we broke a feed line and the oil 
pressure system went haywire. We’d 
instructions not to use radio so we de- 
cided to sit there until the fleet came 
up. There was no sea to speak of and 
we broke out some emergency rations 
and decided to have breakfast. Then 
we got ourselves attacked by mer- 
maids.” 

“Mermaids !” The three officers 
leaned forward in incredulity. El- 
lington nodded. 

“I guess that’s what they were but 
Morrison insists they were mermen 
instead and certainly — but this is 
what happened. We were sitting there 
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in the cockpit as nice as you please 
having an after breakfast cigarette 
■when it occurred to me that the fleet 
should have hove into sight by then. 
I turned around to say as much to 
Morrison and there were two of the 
biggest, slimiest looking creatures 
I’ve ever seen climbing up from un- 
der the bottom wing. They were on 
the pontoons already and their weight 
was nearly sinking us. I was so as- 
tonished for a moment that I could 
only gape at them. Damn it all, they 
had arms and hands instead of 
fins. 

“Lookit,” I managed to blurt out 
to Morrison. "Stew! We’ve got com- 
pany !’’ 

“He turned around and let out a 
yell you could have heard from one 
end of the ‘Lexington’ to the other, 
and went for his pistol. Because of 
the angle, we couldn’t use the fifty 
calibres on them and there was noth- 
ing to do but shoot it out with the 
automatics. Golly, they were tough, 
show ’em. Stew !’’ 

Morrison stood up and turned 
around and they saw a tear in his 
flying coat which ran from his collar 
to his waist and left a red welt on 
his skin. 

“That’s where the first baby got 
ahold of me,’’ he said. “Ellington final- 
ly managed to shoot him off my back 
and the creature cried like a child. 
After that the second one was easy 
but there was a whole Sunday School 
around us. For awhile we’d take pot 
shots with the .45’s but they learned 
to dive when we shot and it didn’t 
do much good. So we decided to make 
temporary repairs ourselves and get 
the hell out of there. We finally man- 
aged to patch up the Graumman just 
before dusk and took off and was I 
glad when she finally lifted from the 
step. Those babies, men or maids, 


were getting ready to rush us and 
we’d have lasted about ten minutes 
after dark when we couldn’t see ’em. 

“When we lifted, the air was dead 
and after listening for a minute we 
decided to radio the ‘Lexington* 
and get her position. Couldn’t get 
any answer but after we’d cruised 
around for half an hour we saw your 
rocket and decided to come down. 
If it didn’t seem so unusual with the 
fleet missing and everything, we’d 
never dare tell what happened. Im- 
agine a Navy fighter being attacked 
by mermaids. The whole fleet will be 
laughing.’’ 

“I thought you said they were mer- 
men?’’ 

Morrison nodded. “They were men 
all right, at least the one that grabbed 
me had a beard. Ugh !’’ He shuddered 
at the recollection. 

“Never mind about that,’’ said El- 
lington. “Where’s the fleet and how 
do we get back to the ‘Lexington’?’’ 

McSaunders chuckled. “According 
to my respected superiors the fleet 
won’t come into existence for some 
50,000 years and you ain’t agoin’ to 
ever get back.’’ 

Ellington scratched a match for his 
cigarette and looked disgusted. 

“What’s the idea? Are you fellows 
looney too or are we all nuts togeth- 
er?’’ 

Johnny Morgan shook his head. 

“When we sighted you we’d just 
finished making preliminary star 
maps. I’m afraid there’s no doubt of 
it. We checked carefully and the stars 
are in approximately the positions 
they occupied 50,000 years ago. We 
can’t tell accurately with the in- 
struments we have to work with but 
there’s no doubt of the approximate 
result.’’ 

Ellington jumped to his feet. “I’m 
not doubting your word for it, but 
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let me gee for myself. It seems incred- 
ible.” 

Malmson cut into the conversation. 

“Incredible or not, it’s true. When 
the time dimension scraped the ocean, 
you fellows must have run into one 
side of it as we did the other. That 
would give the point of impact a 
breadth of about twenty miles. It only 
was here a fraction of a second or 
we’d none of us be anywhere to tell 
about it. Just a ‘whoosh’ and it was 
gone somewhere into inter-stellar 
space. But that instant was enough. 
It looks as though your plane and 
the ‘McGinty’ are the only two craft 
that moved in time — but it sure did 
plenty to us.” 

Ellington shivered. “I’ll say it did.” 
Disregarding the star-maps he turned 
in his chair to make a long survey 
of the heavens with his naked eye. 

“They do look diif erent, don’t they ? 
Whewl Say, have you noticed that?” 

Malmson chuckled. “I was won- 
dering when all of you would notice 
that. Yes, my lads, I’d advise you all 
to look carefully at our lunar neigh- 
bor.” 

"IWTTIILE they had been talking 
» ^ the moon had risen well above 
the horizon and now hung in the sky 
in gorgeous full-blown beauty. 

Morrison cocked an eye aloft. 
“What’s the matter with it? It looks 
all right to me.” 

“Nothing’s the matter except that 
it’s moved in. If the old lady is 240,- 
000 miles away now, I’m a Marine. 
I’ll bet she isn’t more than a hundred 
thousand miles distant if she’s a 
mile. And hey, wait a minute.” He 
dashed down from the bridge to get 
the most powerful telescope aboard, a 
five inch affair that was his personal 
property. They waited until he 
broug-ht up the instrument and fo- 


cused it. “I thought so,” he said final- 
ly, “but who would have believed it?” 

Johnny Morgan shoved him aside. 
“Let’s look,” he said. “It is proba- 
bly quicker to do that than to get 
you to explain understandably.” 

Malmson paced up and down the 
bridge in excitement while his com- 
mander took a series of sights. 

“Who would have thought it,” 
Johnny said at last. “And Hugh, I’ll 
swear I can see clouds.” 

“Will you two stop jabbering and 
tell us what all this means?” Morri- 
son and Ellington made the demand 
in unison. Johnny Morgan answered 
them. 

“Sure,” he said. “It’s the same old 
moon you boys used to neck under on 
Flirtation Walk but you’re looking 
at a side of her that nobody ever saw 
before.” 

“The dark side of the moon,” 
gasped Morrison. Johnny nodded. 

“Yeah. More than that, she’s still 
revolving, very slowly, but revolv- 
ing just the same. And I’m convinced 
that I’ve detected clouds, just the 
remnants of an atmosphere. Hugh, 
here, will make spectroscopic tests 
of her as soon as we can get together 
the apparatus and then we’ll know for 
sure.” 

“D’you mean then,” said McSaun- 
ders, “that she might still be inhab- 
ited?” 

“Probably not, but if she is, the poor 
devils haven’t got long to live. She’s 
moving away fast and will continue 
to do so until she gets into a state 
of equilibrium at 240,000 miles. That 
means she’s now leaking air from her 
atmosphere like a bum diving suit. 
You notice there’s few meteoric cra- 
ters as yet but as soon as she loses 
enough air the iron babies’ll begin to 
break through her atmosphere. And 
then— curtains !” 
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“Poor devils — if there are any,” 
said Malmson. 

Johnny nodded. “You’re telling 
me? They must have seen it coming 
for centuries. Oh, well, it’s not our 
funeral and probably they all died 
thousands of years ago.” 

He got up with an air of decision. 
“It’s been a hard day and you fel- 
lows are all in. I’d suggest that you, 
Ellington, see if your plane is safely 
lashed down in case it should come 
on to blow a little before morning. 
Hugh, you tell the men forward what 
we believe we are sure of and leave 
out what we suspect, Mac, be sure 
your staff is on their toes and can give 
me plenty of power in an emergency. 
Remember huge fish. We don’t want 
to tackle another of those babies un- 
der bare steerageway. I’ll take the 
first watch and we’ll talk the dope 
over again in the morning.” 

“Okay, sir,” said Ellington, as he 
and Morrison started down the com- 
panionway, “but may I ask where 
we’re going?” 

“Sure,” said Johnny, “we’re under 
orders to go to New York. So 
first of all we’ll head in to where 
we’re supposed to be fifty thousand 
years from now. After that we’ll 
figure.” 

Ellington stopped and looked at 
him for a long moment and then sa- 
luted before he descended to the deck. 

“That’s okay by me,” he said. 

C RUISING slowly to the north un- 
der bare steerageway, the “Mc- 
Ginty” quieted into her accustomed 
nightly ghostliness. There is some- 
thing dangerous about a destroyer 
under way at night, a sensation of 
leashed deadliness, of tremendous 
power and fearful efficiency. Sliding 
through the night without a sound, 
invisible except for her tiny side 


lights, she is enough to make any man 
feel impressed. But this night, in this 
world, there were no men to catch a 
glimpse of her in the clear light of the 
monster moon riding close overhead. 
And if anywhere on that primordial 
earth there were men who might have 
seen her, there would be none to un- 
derstand. 

For a while Johnny listened to the 
rumble of Malmson’s voice as he re- 
lated the adventures of the amphibian 
to the sailors forward. Then the white 
clad figures dispersed into the gloom 
and, except for the usual watches, 
^the “McGinty” was deserted. Johnny 
leaned his elbows against the bridge 
rail and looked ahead. Somewhere, a 
mile or so in advance, there came a 
vast, roaring snort as some forgot- 
ten creature wallowed in the warm 
sea. He waited and as the sound was 
not repeated, he turned to Hugh’s 
neglected telescope and focused it 
upon the moon. 

More than anything else, the sight 
of that huge round orb hanging so 
fearfully close overhead served to 
convince him that this was really 
true. He, Johnny Morgan, was off on 
his big adventure at last and none of 
his watchfulness could foresee and 
no man living could foretell what 
perils they might encounter. 

He bent again for another glance 
through the ’scope and then jumped. 
Some object had come between his 
lens and the moon. He reached for his 
binoculars and focused them. High 
above the “McGinty,” almost directly 
overhead and paralleling her course 
was a squadron of ghostly flyers 
passing north by west. 

There must have been fifty in the 
fleet, long narrow batlike wings of 
30 to 40 foot spread, the fuselage 
was narrow and long with a prolon- 
gation out front. The ships seemed to 
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vary in size but one and all were 
noiseless. Or — he put down the night 
glass and listened intently. From far 
overhead came faintly a harsh, vul- 
ture-like croak. 

A fleet of pterodactyls, those flying 
lizards of a primeval world, had just 
passed over the “McGinty.” It was 
many minutes before he resumed his 
pacing of the bridge and, after Malm- 
son had relieved him, it was nearly 
dawn before he stopped his tossing 
in his bunk and relaxed in sleep. 

Johnny Morgan, rash youngster of 
the Naval Academy, football hero, 
brash, incautious officer of the United 
States battle fleet, was becoming ma- 
ture at last. 

Responsibility ages all men and 
never was that more true, than with 
the flve young officers aboard the 
“McGinty” during the next three 
days, as that destroyer steamed slow- 
ly northward. Under Johnny’s or- 
ders they slowed to bare steerageway 
at night as none of them could have 
any idea as to the present contour of 
the coastline. Anyway they were none 
of them in any hurry. As McSaun- 
ders put it, they had all the time there 
was and no matter how much they 
wasted, they could never use it up. 

The weather continued excellent 
and every evening there was an as- 
tronomical session on the bridge-deck 
where all of them under Malmson’s 
tutelage reviewed their knowledge 
and studied the huge glowing disk 
overhead which sometimes hung so 
low over them that it seemed to be 
about to brush the water. 

The daytimes were filled to over- 
flowing with the innumerable details 
to be supervised. At dawn the “Mc- 
Ginty” hove to, while Ashing parties 
put away in an effort to conserve 
food supplies. They found good hunt- 
ing but saw no more of the monsters 


although Jorgensen shot a number of 
gigantic seals, 

J OHNNY’S inventory of the sup- 
plies aboard ship was completed 
and revealed, as he told Malmson, 
almost as varied an assortment of 
goods as those the Swiss Family Rob- 
inson* had landed with — and equip- 
ment to make everything else. One 
of the crew even turned up with an 
assortment of government seeds both 
flower and vegetable that, in line with 
the desire so many sailors profess to 
eventually settle down on a farm 
somewhere, he had collected from a 
beneficent government. They sal- 
vaged and put carefully aside, a peek 
or so of wheat, corn and oats that 
somebody had once purchased for 
some birds that had been aboard as 
pets. Malmson insisted that when 
they became farmers the seed would 
probably grow. 

Weapons and ammunition were, 
naturally, plentiful. They still had 
enough fuel for five thousand miles 
of cruising. There was enough “high 
test” to keep the Graumman in the 
air for at least a hundred hours and 
Ellington and Morrison had com- 
pleted their repairs. Food shortage 
wouldn’t begin to bother them for 
at least a couple of months although 
Johnny cut down the rations a third 
— which was easily made up by the 
fishermen. 

It was when they tried to figure the 
conditions they might encounter that 
they finally gave up and decided to 
“wait and see,” and meanwhile to be 
prepared for anything. By nightfall 
of the third day their dead reckon- 
ing put their position as some hun- 
dred miles off New York and they 


* This is the name of a famons Jnrenile story or 
noTel that met with hiirh appreciation a number of 
years ago. The author was Johann Wyss, a Swisa 
< 1781 - 1833 ). 
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decided to lie to and wait for morn- 
ing before chancing a closed ap- 
proach. It was well they did for 
when the dawn mists lifted they 
found themselves some twenty miles 
offshore. The five officers gathered 
on the bridge. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Johnny, 
“there she is, but where we actually 
are is more than I can figure.” 

“Some navigator, aren’t you,” 
grunted McSaunders. “Okay, what’s 
the procedure?” 

“Simple enough. We’ll move in as 
close as we can and look for where 
Long and Manhattan Islands ought to 
be. If our figures are right the Hud- 
son must be in existence and it must 
empty into the ocean somewhere. 
We’ll find it and see if there isn’t a 
harbor. I don’t much like the looks of 
the weather.” 

As they moved in closer they found 
that the shoreline was a series of 
tremendous bluffs, varying from four 
to six hundred feet in height. 

“Swing her a little to the north, 
Johnny,” suggested Malmson. “I be- 
lieve I can see silt in the water.” 

They cruised a couple of miles 
to the north and rounding a head- 
land saw before them an opening that 
looked like the mouth of a large river. 

“Just in time if I’m any judge of 
flying weather,” said Ellington. “My 
lads, it’s coming on to blow.” 

And blow it did. The storm hit 
them before they could possibly have 
expected it. Before the haze had ob- 
scured the sun they felt that dead 
calm which precedes hurricane wind. 

“What’ll we do, Hugh?” asked 
Johnny. “Put about and run for it 
or chance our finding a harbor?” 

“We’re too close in,” decided Malm- 
son. “I don’t believe we’ll have time 
to run. Give her all she’s got and 
take a chance.” 


With all of them praying there 
were no bars in the river channel, 
Johnny gave the “McGinty” all the 
speed he dared and they dashed for 
shelter. Behind them the white caps 
were already sweeping shoreward in 
tidal wave size as they rounded the 
bluff and before them opened a land- 
locked harbor. 

“Way enough,” ordered Johnny, as 
they shot between the headlands, 
“ready with both anchors! Now! Let 
fall!” 

As the “McGinty” swung around 
the hurricane hit. Although Jorgensen 
and a deck crew had been working 
frantically to furl awnings, two of 
them blew away with a thundering 
scream at the impact of the wind. 
None of the officers had ever before 
seen such blasts. They had hardly lost 
steerageway before it was blowing 
a hundred miles an hour and gaining 
strength every minute. Ashore, on 
the opposite side of the bay where 
the storm had a clear sweep the tre- 
mendous tropical trees were crash- 
ing to earth in a resounding proces- 
sion. 

“I’m glad we didn’t try to stay out- 
side,” Johnny screamed in Malmson’s 
ear as they dived for shelter, “I’ll bet 
there is a two hundred mile wind be- 
hind that headland.” 

Malmson nodded. “I knew we’d see 
tremendous storms but never as bad 
as this. I’m glad we didn’t run into 
this weather at sea.” 

A S the rain came with the ebb of 
the first blasts, Morrison and 
Ellington joined them in the “Mc- 
Ginty’s” wardroom. Having secured 
the lashings on their plane they were 
both wringing wet. 

“Gentlemen,” said Johnny, “I give 
you the Hudson River. We’re hmne. 
Like it?” 
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Ellington nodded. “Good navigat- 
ing. It doesn’t look much like home 
though, but I will say that your wel- 
coming demonstration seems, to be 
. magnificent enough.” 

McSaunders joined them. “This is 
better than the fireboats and the 
Mayor turning out,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “Two skyscrapers have blown 
over already and one of them’s the 
Empire State.* This storm of yours 
is enough to make Miss Liberty put 
out her torch.” 

He looked around at their smnber 
faces. 

“Well, who’s for going ashore? I 
want a cocktail at the Ritz and I’d 
like to see a good show.” 

“Cut it out, Mac,” said Johnny, 
wearily, “we’re all too damned home- 
sick. And to think how little we ap- 
preciated it when we had it.” 

They were all atfected the same 
way and they stood at the ports 
watching the slanting rain drive 
into the boiling swells. Home. The 
home that none of them would ever 
see again. 

Johnny Morgan was the first 
to snap out of it. 

“We’ll have to stage our own wel- 
come,” he said. “Let’s be drawing up 
plans for our landing party. We’ll be 
going ashore as soon as this moder- 
ates.” 

But it was two days before the 
weather calmed enough for them to 
consider a landing. Long before then 
their plans were matured and as soon 
as it was agreed to be safe, the “Mc- 
Ginty” weighed anchor and stood up 
the river. 

“Is this the Hudson or the upper 
Amazon?” demanded Johnny as, with 
Malmson beside him, he stared at the 


* A tali baiUiair an Piftb ATcnac, "Sew York. It 
azceeds the Eiffel Tower in height. It it occupied hy 


steaming jungle which grew clear to 
the water’s edge on both shores. 

“Perhaps it is neither one,” said 
Malmson, “although it looks about 
like I’d expected. I’d suggest you drop 
anchmr about here. I believe we can 
work a landing party up that shoul- 
der to the crest and perhaps have a 
look around.” 

While the two aviators were again 
overhauling their plane which had 
suffered some damage as a result of 
the storm, it had been decided to send 
a small party to “see what they could 
see.” Everybody wanted a chance to 
stretch their legs and Johnny had 
some difficulty in selecting who was 
to go. He’d decided to leave Malmson 
in command of the ship and risk no 
more than fifteen men, ten of whom 
would remain on the river bank in 
sight of the ship as a covering party. 

McSaunders, who strangely had 
done big game hunting and was a 
keen sportsman, had begged to go 
along and although it would be impos- 
sible to replace him in the event of 
his becoming a casualty, Johnny had 
finally given in, principally because 
he was the most resourceful man 
aboard ship. They got away by mid- 
morning in one of the auxiliary 
launches towing a lifeboat, and made 
their landing without difficulty. Un- 
der McSaunders’ direction, the cover- 
ing party chopped down trees and 
constructed a rough barricade to 
serve as a base. 

That completed, Johnny sent one 
of the crew, who claimed to be an 
experienced woodsman, on in advance 
as a scout and with McSaunders and 
three men, he started the climb to 
the heights. The whole party was 
heavily armed, two of the men wheel- 
ing a fifty calibre machine gun 
which, because of the impossibility of 
carrying water for it, would undoubt- 
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edly jam after a minute or so of fir- 
ing, but at the same time gave more 
protection than any other weapon 
available. The two leaders carried 
grenades and auto-rifles which, be- 
cause of their greater penetrating 
power, had been selected in prefer- 
ence to sub-machine guns. The third 
man packed rifle grenades. 

In this fashion they progressed 
slowly upward toward the beginning 
of the shoulder which seemed to be 
some quarter mile in the jungle. The 
underbrush was thick and they kept 
the advance man in sight with dif- 
ficulty. 

“What was that?” demanded John- 
ny suddenly after they had advanced 
over three or four hundred yards in 
the bush. Off to their right had come 
a tremendous crashing as some huge 
body forced its way through the 
thickets. Simultaneously there came 
a yell from the scout who had again 
disappeared from view. 

The crashing on the right was re- 
peated. It was so thunderous that a 
whole tree must have been beaten to 
the ground and the earth itself shook. 

“That,” said McSaunders, cocking 
an ear, “is either a tank or one of 
Hugh’s fishes given shore-leave. It’s 
coming closer. Beat it for that clear- 
ing at the right.” 

It was coming closer, and fast. 
Burdened with the machine gun the 
party made a dash for a hundred yard 
wide open space to their right. Acting 
without orders, the grenadier dropped 
on one foot and lobbed a rifle grenade 
into the forest behind them where it 
burst with a thunderous crash and re- 
sulted only in a tremendous threshing 
and shrill roars of anger. 

I N the momentary delay the ma- 
chine gunners reached the far 
edge of the clearing and stopped to 


set up their w’eapon. The grenadier 
sent a second grenade to follow his 
first just as a tremendous beast burst 
through the trees. They first saw 
his head through the treetops as he 
shouldered his way through the last 
fringe of forest. To Johnny Morgan 
that head with its triple row of fangs, 
resembled, except for the lack of 
smoke coming from the nostrils, noth- 
ing so much as the fabled dragon, 
and even in that tremendous moment 
his thoughts went back to a colored 
picture in a childish story book. The 
reptile stood at least forty feet tall 
and as he halted for a second on the 
edge of the clearing before catching 
sight of them. Johnny saw that he 
was kangaroo-like with proportional- 
ly small forelegs and a huge long tail. 
McSaunders’ face went white and he 
fumbled with his blouse as the ma- 
chine gun burst into fire with a roar 
and the grenadier tried to dodge the 
leaps of the creature by running to 
the left. 

“Fire at his head, you idiots, you’ll 
never slow him down in the body!” 
Johnny shouted and at the same time 
the grenadier stumbled and fell and 
McSaunders plucked an object from 
his blouse and heaved it with a slow 
overhand arc as he dropped to the 
ground. 

“Down everybody,” he shouted. 
The monster made one tremendous 
leap forward and there was a terrific 
explosion. 

For a minute Johnny Morgan 
thought every man in his party had 
been killed and then, as the cordite 
fumes and smoke cleared away he 
rose on one knee and peered forward. 
The giant lizard still sto«)d upright, 
its head and half its neck completely 
blown away. Even as he looked it 
made one spasmodic bound high in 
the air and fell kicking on its side. 
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“You idiot,” Johnny shouted, “did 
you want to kill us all? What of the 
grenadier?” 

“We’d never have stopped him and 
you know it. And there’s three of you 
and only one of him.” 

Regardless of the still plunging 
body he likewise got to his feet and 
started forward. 

“You wanted tsrrannosaurus rex, 
Johnny,” he said. “Well, you got 
him.” 

“What was that you heaved?” de- 
manded one of the gunners as they 
started forward. Johnny spoke over 
his shoulder without looking back- 
ward. 

“Latest type trench mortar shell, 
of course. Nobody ever dared to 
heave one by hand before. Only an 
idiot would try it.” 

McSaunders walked around the 
body critically. 

“Good job I did or none of us 
would have been here now.” He 
stepped casually between the plung- 
ing hind legs and avoiding the lash- 
ing tail by inches, emerged with the 
body of the grenadier as casually as 
though he had entered his own en- 
gineroom. 

“Poor devil,” he said, “first casual- 


ty. Well he knows now if his wife had 
a boy or girl.” 

It was the husband of the expect- 
ant mother he had previously men- 
tioned on the “McGinty.” Miraculous- 
ly although the man had been almost 
directly under the plunging body 
there was not a mark on him. 

“Concussion got him,” said Mac, 
laying the body on the ground. “My 
fault, of course.” 

“It is,” agreed Morgan. “Hard 
lines, but it’s better to lose one man 
than five and he’d have got it anyway. 
He isn’t the only one. There’ll be 
others before we’re done.” 

“I’ll bet,” said one of the machine 
gunners, “he never expected to get 
his in a scrap with a thing like that. 
Baby, what a boxer that fellow would 
make.” 

He was regarding the body of the 
tyrannosaurus curiously. 

“His forearms are short so that 
when he isn’t scrapping he can pull 
down tree tops and eat ’em. He’s om- 
nivorous, and the fiercest of all the 
reptiles,” said Johnny brusquely. 
“Pick up the body of Morton there 
and let’s be on our way. We’ve got to 
find out what happened to our ad- 
vance man.” 


END OF PART I 
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CHAPTER XV 
One More Tiger 

T he next morning the hunter 
and iron worker awoke early. 
He took the best of his sharp 
knives and his precious, beautiful iron 
needle and placed them carefully in 
his medicine bag with the piece of 
tiger skin and the tooth of the sea- 
cow given him by his father. Then 
iron tipped arrows and the spear 
with the sharp metal point at the end 
and the iron hammer he left with 
Fire-Man, to whom he said good-bye, 
promising to return as soon as he 
could. 

The two young men, buoyant with 
the hopes and dreams of youth, little 
realized what the future had in store 
for them. More Bear took a bee-line 
northward, towards his beloved green- 
clad mountains. He purposedly avoid- 
ed the Centers. He even refused to 
talk to the occasional man he met in 
the forest. He simply gave him the 
signal of peace and manhood and 
passed rapidly by him. At last he 
came to the long river, and up that 
he went till he came to the gap in the 
mountain. There he paused. He knew 
that high above him on the top of the 
mountain one more tiger waited for 
the Boy Scouts to start on the path 
to manhood. He remembered the day 
when he had faced the tiger with his 
friends and how some of those friends 


of his boyhood had been carried to the 
side of the mountain and thrown 
down into the trees, hundreds of feet 
below. One of those boys was the 
brother of Possert, the Scout Master. 
He looked up the mountain side and 
thought he could see, here and there 
among the green branches of the 
spruce and hemlock, the white bones 
of those who had died, trying to gain 
manhood. 

He wanted to think, but his 
thoughts were twisted. Was it all 
necessary? What part did the Fire 
God have in this annual sacrifice of 
fine young lads? There was the start 
of the path, and the end of that path 
was in the Temple, at the Altar of the 
God. He looked at his left hand, where 
the end of the little finger had been 
cut off. That was the blood sacrifice 
which bound him to the worship of 
the Fire God. He had taken that God 
and made a servant of him. He and 
Fire-Man had used the God ; they used 
his heat and his breath ; they had even 
been able to make him whenever they 
wanted to. Yet, this was the God that 
made a nation live in certain ways 
that were unpleasant and uncomfort- 
able. 

And, somehow, the tiger, waiting 
in the cave up on top of the mountain, 
was a part of that God. Not the God, 
but a part of him. 

It was springtime. The leaves were 
budding, the flowers were starting to 
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make the green fields beautiful. Birds 
were singing, and butterflies were 
trying their new wings. He wanted 
White Pigeon, but, somehow, he knew 
that there was one more thing to do 
before he could come to her. 

It had been four years since he had 
been on the top of that mountain. He 
knew that in a few weeks a troop of 
Boy Scouts would go there and kill 
the tiger, waiting for them. Some of 
them would die with the tiger. 

He started up the mountain. 

At last he came to the cave where 
the saber tooth animal was waiting 
for the ceremony that he did not un- 
derstand any more than the man look- 
ing at him understood it. More Bear 
made his plans. He knew just where 
he would stand, just how he would 
stand, just how he would carry out 
the killing. Then, and only then, he 
climbed up and pulled on the rope 
which would loosen the stone and lib- 
erate the beast. 

He pulled the rope and ran swiftly 
down into the open space in front of 
the mouth of the cave. So fast did he 
move that he was on one knee, his 
spear in place, one end braced on the 
ground, the other in the air before the 
great beast made his first spring. 

It was rapid preparation, but it was 
perfect in its position and time. The 
hunter knelt on one knee which was 
pressed firmly on the ground as did 
the end of the spear which was held 
by both hands. Every muscle was 
tense. The tiger saw the man and 
sprang, and, as it came down through 
the air to kill it, fell on the spear, 
which plunged through its chest and 
heart. At the same moment that the 
spear entered the tiger. More Bear 
jumped to one side and just escaped 
the killer’s claws. 

He jumped and he ran. Though, 
sure of the deadliness of his stroke. 


he also knew the wonderful vitality of 
those animals, and that, even when 
dying, they were dangerous. The tiger 
ran after him, but, at every jump, 
was handicapped by the end of the 
spear’s striking the ground and catch- 
ing in the brush and small trees. He 
turned to bite and claw at the stick 
which bothered him, and then he slow- 
ly started to die. 

More Bear watched him. 

At last he ventured near him, and, 
with one swift, vicious stroke, he 
crushed his skull in between the eyes 
with his battle ax. Then he pounded 
and pounded at that massive head till 
he worked the great canine teeth loose, 
and these he wiped carefully and 
placed in his medicine bag. Then, 
slowly, with the skill of a hunter, 
aided by his sharp, iron knife, he cut 
the dead thing up and carried it, a 
piece at a time, to the edge of the 
cleft, and threw the pieces over, ex- 
actly at the same place where every 
year some torn Boy Scouts had been 
hurled. He took dirt and threw over 
the blood-stained ground, and then, 
and only then, did he go down the 
mountain and back to the river. 

Plunging into it, he bathed and 
swam till all the blood was off his 
white body. He washed the teeth, and 
he polished them with leaves. 

“That was a kill that was worth the 
killing,” he said. 

CHAPTER XVI 
The Rivals 

A ll that night he slept with 
peace and many happy 
“ dreams, and on the next day 
he arrived at the Center. Rather 
quietly he walked into the city and 
first went to the home of his parents. 
Many Bear and Lambkin were morf 
than glad to see him. Long ago they 
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had given him up for dead. They sat 
with him on the bear skins and told 
him all the news of the last four years. 
Much of the news was real news to 
him. He had little to tell of what he 
had done, simply saying that he had 
been on the solitary road, trying to 
learn how things were done in other 
parts of the nation. 

Later on in the day he went to see 
Possert, the Scout Master. Possert 
looked at him gravely. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

“Almost everywhere.” 

“What have you done?” 

“Things that needed to be done, and 
learning the wisdom of those I met.” 

“Have you heard of the dark people 
and the battle fought at the Lion Cen- 
ter r 

“Not till today.” 

“You should have been there. It 
must have been a great killing, and 
you would have taken pleasure in it.” 

“I am tired of killing,” answered 
More Bear, gravely. “I wonder if 
there is not too much killing? Of 
course, these dark ones wiped out the 
Grain Center, and they had to be 
killed, but it was a price we had to 
pay, a heavy price we had to pay for 
that killing. Had we known more, we 
might have done it in some way with- 
out having so many of our men die 
with the victory. How is everything 
here?” 

“Fine. In a week I start with the 
new troop of Boy Scouts. You see, 
I am still Scout Master, and this year 
we have thirty boys to start on the 
path to manhood.” 

“Thirty? A larger number than 
usual, from what I can remember of 
the past. Are they good material to 
make men of?” 

“I think so. They have been well 
trained.” 

“Hope none of them are killed. 


Seems a shame to raise boys and then 
take them down every year and have 
some killed, just when they are ready 
to make good men for the Center.” 

Possert looked at him rather criti- 
cally. 

“But that is the path they must fol- 
low. Otherwise, they would never be 
men. Anyway, there is not much dif- 
ference in values, having them killed 
or having them away from the Cen- 
ter, as you have been for so long.” 

“Perhaps you are right. But I 
learned a lot during the years I was 
absent. Nearly all I wanted to know 
I learned in some way or other. Now, 
I am on my way. So far, I have not 
seen White Pigeon. No doubt, she is 
rather much of a woman by this 
time.” 

“She is. More than one of our 
young men have wanted to marry her. 
Had you stayed away much longer, 
you might have lost her. Perhaps you 
have lost her already. She is so in- 
terested in her work with the carrier 
pigeons that she says she cannot see 
how she can marry anyone.” 

“She may tell me that. At least, I 
am going to give her the chance.” 

“How should you like to go to the 
mountain with me when I take the 
Boy Scouts?” 

“I think not. You can get along 
very well without me.” 

“It seems to me,” commented the 
Scout Master, “that during the four 
years you have been away something 
has happened to you. You are not at 
all the kind of man I thought you were 
going to be, when I trained you as 
a boy scout. Anything wrong?” 

“No. Guess I just became a man. 
At least, I hope so.” 

T he young hunter had to go to 
the pigeon house to find his old 
sweetheart. He found her busy mat- 
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ing pigeons and making the records. 
She was so busy that she seemed to 
have hardly time to answer his greet- 
ing. 

“I am glad you are back,” she said 
rather shyly. “In fact, I am very glad 
to see you, because all of us had made 
up our minds that you were never go- 
ing to come back. So, I went on and 
kept my days busy with the pigeons, 
so I should learn to forget that you 
had ever lived. I have done well in my 
work. In fact, I am in charge of it 
now, and my pigeons are the fastest 
in all the Centers. In five more years 
I think that I shall be asked to train 
the other Centers in the breeding of 
fast pigeons. At this time I am very 
busy. It is the mating season, and we 
cannot let them mate in any hap- 
hazard way. It all has to be super- 
vised.” 

“I know that, but when can you 
take a walk with me ?” 

“Probably in a few weeks.” 

“How about this afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“Tomorrow afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon, to have it over 
with. You see, there is a young man 
interested.” 

“I know. His name is More Bear.” 

“Is that so? I thought his name 
was Panther?” 

“I remember him. Nice enough 
boy as I recall him. I will see you this 
afternoon. I am going now.” 

More Bear hunted up Panther. 

“Come with me to the Old Man,” 
he demanded. 

“Why? What is wrong?” 

“I have a matter for him to decide. 
Is is all according to the Law, and I 
follow the Path in doing it.” 

“Then I will go, because we both 
started on the path at the same time. 


If it is the Law, I have no choice.” 

The two young men came into the 
house of the Old Man. Wrapped in a 
blanket of coon skins, he sat on the 
wall, enjoying the warmth of the sun- 
shine. 

“I come for judgment,” said More 
Bear. 

“And I come because this man has 
asked me to, in the name of the Law.” 

“I will listen to you here,” the Old 
Man said. “As men, you can sit near 
me and say what you have to say.” 

“My words come first,” said More 
Bear, in a low voice. “I am a man of 
this Center. The little finger of my 
left hand shows that I became full 
man in the Temple. As a boy, I loved 
a girl of this Center and she loved me. 
After I became a man I followed the 
Lone Journey, as was my right, and 
I have returned to the Center yester- 
day. I am ready now to marry the 
woman I loved as a boy. I am told that 
during my absence Panther has asked 
her to marry him, but she refused. As 
he is still unmarried, it seems that he 
still wants to marry her. I demand 
the Mating trial, according to the 
Law. It is my right.” 

“What does Panther say?” asked 
the Old Man. 

“More Bear stays away for four 
years and then comes back and moves 
swiftly. All he says is true, though 
I have not told him. But when I be- 
came a man I returned to the Center. 
I have worked for the Center. It is 
true that I love White Pigeon, but she 
has not promised to marry me. She 
says that she will not marry anyone. 
But if she does marry, she should 
mate with me, because for these four 
years I have been a worker in the Cen- 
ter and I love her.” 

“Yes, she should marry someone,” 
sighed the Old Man. “She should have 
married long ago.” 
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He looked the young men over care- 
fully. In many ways there was no 
choice between them. In size, weight, 
age, and strength they seemed to be 
well mated. 

“Will either of you give way for the 
other?” he asked. 

The only answer he received was 
silence. 

“Then, we shall have to go to the 
trial. Most of the men are in the Cen- 
ter, so we will have it at high noon. 
Meet me on the high roof.” 

CHAPTER XVII 

The Fight on the Roof 

A t noon the Old Man, all the men 
of the Center, including Pan- 
^ ther and More Bear, gathered 
on the high roof, the place of judg- 
ment for many generations. There de- 
cisions were made, council held. A 
meeting there was always important, 
a ceremony, demanding the presence 
of all the men and no women. 

The Old Man spoke. 

“Two of our men have asked for a 
trial. They both love the same woman. 
The best man wins, not the right to 
marry, but the right to ask the woman 
to marry. These men are More Bear 
and Panther. Has any man a ques- 
tion?” 

One man spoke. 

“Is the trial of blood?” 

“It can be. That is for these two 
men to say. In the old days this trial 
was always of blood, but for many 
years no one has demanded it. The 
Law says that each man can fight with 
whatever he wishes. Panther, what 
have you to say?” 

“This is a very serious thing to me,” 
replied the young man. “This trial 
was forced on me, and is not to my 
liking, but, since More Bear has de- 


manded it, I will go on with it. I use 
my battle ax. This is a trial by blood 
and to the death. There is no other 
way.” 

“What do you say?” said the Old 
Man, turning to More Bear. 

“I do not want any blood shed,” was 
the reply. “Panther is a brave man 
and a good man. I knew him as a 
boy. We were in the same class of 
Scouts. I like him, but I cannot let 
him marry my woman. I fight with 
my hands.” 

“You have heard these men!” said 
the ruler. “Has anyone anything to 
say as to why this trial should not be 
a blood one, with one using a battle 
ax, and the other his hands?” 

Many Bear stood up. 

“One of these men is my only son,” 
he said. “For many months I thought 
him dead. Now, he has come back 
to us. It is not my right to tell him 
what he should do, but I want to say 
that no one in this Center, or perhaps 
in any other Center, has ever heard 
of a trial with one man armed and 
the other defenseless.” 

“That is true,” said the Old Man, 
“yet both men act in their right and 
according to the Law. There are only 
two things to do. Go ahead with the* 
trial or have them go before the Old 
Old Man in the Temple at the time of 
the making of Men and have him de- 
cide. If either wishes this, I will so 
order. Otherwise, the trial will go 
on as these two men wish it.” 

“It had better go on,” said More 
Bear. “I am the only son of Many 
Bear, and I know that he does not 
want me to come back from the dead 
and then die at once, but this is a 
thing of my own, and even he will 
not stop me in my decision. Let it go 
on. 

“Form the circle,” spoke the Old 
Man sharply. “This is the Law. No 
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one shall go into that circle to aid 
either man. The trial goes on till one 
of the men is killed, or unable to fight. 
Panther and More Bear ! Get in your 
corners, and when I throw dust into 
the air, start. This is the Law.” 

The men of the Center lined the 
low w’alls of the roof. The sunshine 
filled the wide open space. The two 
young men stood in their comers. 
More Bear with empty hands. Pan- 
ther with his stone battle ax. The Old 
Man scooped a little dust from the 
dirt floor, looked at it carefully 
and then flung it into the air. A 
light wind carried it out over the 
city. 

The fighters walked carefully to- 
ward each other and then Panther 
sprang forward, swinging his ax. It 
was a long jump and a well aimed 
blow at the head that would have 
ended the fight at once had it hit. More 
Bear fell to the floor. For a second it 
seemed that he had been hit, but in 
the next second it was apparent that 
he had fallen as the only way of dodg- 
ing the blow. He ran back to the side 
of the ring and then he turned and 
again faced his opponent who had re- 
mained in the center. Again they came 
together; again the blow was aimed 
and carried over the fallen body of 
More Bear. It almost seemed as 
though Panther were being played 
with. 

For the third time they faced each 
other. This time, instead of a swing- 
ing blow. Panther used the overhead 
chop. But, with the ax starting to 
fall. More Bear threw himself for- 
ward and struck Panther at the feet, 
throwing him forward, but on top. 
There was a whirling, a vain effort to 
get a deadly hold, and then they 
sprang apart, but this time More Bear 
had the battle ax. It had slipped out 
of Panther’s hands as he fell forward 


and his opponent had found it first. 

He took the ax and handed it to the 
Old Man. 

“Take it,” he said. “That also is the 
Law. From now on we fight my way.” 

He turned and walked with slow, 
easy steps toward Panther. 

Panther’s strength was well known. 
While not the strong man in the Cen- 
ter he was easily the largest and 
strongest of all the young men. More 
Bear was known only from memories 
of him as a growing boy. The spec- 
tators had thought it a most unequal 
fight when the battle ax had been 
used. Without the ax they still con- 
sidered it to be a one-sided conflict 
with everything favoring the man 
they were well acquainted with. The 
things that pleased them most wa-s 
their idea that, with the ax out of 
the way, there would be no chance of 
a killing. 

Suddenly the two men met, each 
with his arms clasped around the oth- 
er’s body. It was the beginning grip 
of a wrestling match, a favorite sport 
with all the men and many of the 
younger women. It was a test, not 
only of strength, but of agility, of 
holds and locks. 

The arms tightened. 

There was no doubt but that with 
this hold Panther would slowly crush 
the other man. Suddenly, More Bear 
changed his grip. One arm went 
around the neck and the hand of the 
other arm caught Panther’s chin, 
forcing the head back. Slowly the 
head was pushed back, back until the 
stronger man was forced to break his 
body hold to save his neck. And then 
came the great surprise. 

More Bear picked the other up, held 
him in the air and started to turn 
him around and around. 

And ended by throwing him on the 
dirt floor. 
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He did not follow the advantage; 
simply stood there and waited till the 
battle began again. Once more they 
met, and once again Panther was 
twirled around in the air and thrown 
to the floor. 

TT was a new form of attack. Some- 

thing the men of the Center had 
never seen, something that Panther 
appeared unable to defend himself 
against. 

It was the novelty of the attack, 
the simplicity of it, the ease of the 
execution which deceived the spec- 
tators. They only saw what was hap- 
pening, did not realize the great 
strength the man was using in the 
spin, the terrible force with which the 
dazed Panther was being thrown to 
the dirt. 

But the next time they met Pan- 
ther, throwing caution to the wind, 
plunged in, took his favorite body 
hold, and held there. His chin down, 
it seemed impossible to become free 
from that terrible strangling hold 
which looked certain to break More 
Bear in two. He not only tightened 
his grip, but he dug his nails into the 
body to make the grip more certain. 
More Bear simply stood there, breath- 
ing shallowly, his feet braced, and let 
the other show his full strength. 

And that strength was not enough. 
When the last pound was used, the last 
ounce of reserve expended, it was not 
enough. More Bear was suffering, but 
he was smiling, almost laughing, even 
though the Panther’s claws were dig- 
ging and ripping into his flanks. It 
was not till in desperation the Panther 
started in to bite, that the smile 
changed to a slight frown. Then and 
only then did the passive attitude of 
the challenger change. He raised his 
dangling arms and placed his left 
hand on Panther’s right shoulder and 


his right hand around his elbow, and 
gave one great slow twist. 

The older men saw in that twist 
something of a terrible strength they 
had rarely seen before, and certainly 
had not expected to see in this battle. 
They leaned forward in tense, silent, 
suspense as they saw that right arm 
go back, back; saw the right hand 
loosen and finally drop limp from the 
elbow, and finally saw Panther jump 
backward in a last desperate effort to 
escape the punishing grip. 

More Bear let him go, but More 
Bear was laughing again, the laugh of 
confidence. With a gesture of sheer 
supremacy, he waited a few seconds 
and then, in one jump, caught his prey 
and once again raised him for the 
fatal spinning throw. Panther was 
thrown to the floor, once, twice, three 
times, and the last time he lay there, 
unable to rise. There was not a mark 
on him, but More Bear was covered 
with blood from the bites in his shoul- 
der and the nail gouges in his sides. 

He turned to the Old Man. 

“Is it enough ?” he asked. “I do not 
want to kill. This man is a brave man 
and of value to the Center. He is 
helpless. I do not want to hurt 
him.’’ 

The Old Man took a handful of dust 
and tossed it in the air. Once again 
the golden particle drifted in the 
spring wind, each little piece made 
more golden by the warm sunshine. 
At last the air was clear and still 
Panther remained unconscious, asleep, 
stunned by his repeated falls. 

“It is enough,’’ said the Old Man. 
“This is the end of the trial. More 
Bear has done wisely in not going on 
to the killing. Has anyone a reason 
why this matter should not be ended ?’’ 

No one had an answer. 

More Bear walked over to his pros- 
trate foe, bent over him and started to 
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move his arms. At last Panther 
opened his eyes. 

“He is not hurt,” said More Bear. 
“In a little while he will be all right. 
I did not want to hurt him, but it was 
very necessary that this thing hap- 
pen. Now, I will go.” 

He was the first of all the men to 
leave the high roof. Looking neither 
to right nor left, speaking to no man, 
he left the Center and went directly 
to the lake, where he swam in the 
cold water till all the blood was washed 
from his white skin. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

White Pigeon Is Stoi^en 

H e came out of the water, stood 
in the sunshine till he was dry, 
and then, with his blanket of 
skins wrapped around him and his 
medicine bag in his hands, he sat 
down on a heavy clump of moss and 
shut his eyes. 

During the long, lonely months with 
Fire- Man • he had learned to think. 
Now he was doing this, and his think- 
ing was not at all peaceful. 

“I am on a new trail,” he said to 
himself. “Few of us have ever been 
this way, and, of those that have, only 
Fire-Man and I are alive to tell it. We 
have lost all we had, our God, our fam- 
ilies, our homes. Nothing remains 
to us of the old things. We have left 
the Path and the new way seems to 
be one of strangeness and doubt. I 
should never have come back to my 
home, because it is no longer nrine, 
and the ways of my people are no 
longer my ways. Even today the men 
wanted Panther to win, because they 
knew all about him and they knew 
nothing of me. Even the way I fought 
was new to them. White Pigeon would 
have been better off had she stayed 


with her pets and married the Pan- 
ther. He would have made her a good 
man, while I will bring to her noth- 
ing but trouble and sorrow. If I knew 
where and what a real God was, I 
would ask Him to help me, but the 
only God I know of I have destroyed. 
The old Path is ended. It would be 
best to stay here till I find a new Path 
I can follow.” 

All that day and all that night he 
stayed there by the lake. The next 
morning his mother. Lambkin, came 
with corn cakes and a bowl of milk. 
He did not speak to her, and she 
placed the food by him, sat for a while 
and then returned to the Center. More 
Bear left the food untouched. 

Late that afternoon the Old Man 
and Many Bear came to the lake side. 
They were clad in their best robes. 

They sat down beside the silent 
young man. 

It was not till a long time had- 
passed that the Old Man spoke : 

“We come to tell you something that 
you must be told. Will you hear us?” 

“I hear you.” 

“Panther has gone from the Center, 
and he took White Pigeon with him. 
It happened last night. It seems that 
the woman had gone to look after her 
birds and he caught her. There was 
a struggle; she did not go willingly. 
At least, we are sure he used force. 
Some of the cages were broken ; there 
was blood on the floor.” 

More Bear frowned, but he did not 
make any comment. 

“The trial should have settled this,” 
went on the Old Man, “and, in doing 
the thing he did. Panther has broken 
the Law. Your father and I have 
come to you to tell you. If you v/ish 
me to I will have all the men of the 
Center take up the trail. So far, all 
we know is that Panther went to- 
wards the river.” 
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“The Old Man and I have talked 
this thing over,” said Many Bear, “and 
we do not think this is your own mat- 
ter to decide. The Law is the Law, 
and it should be settled by the entire 
Center. But we can only say that to 
you, and allow you to say your say.” 

More Bear threw his skin blanket 
off his shoulders and reached over for 
the bowl of milk and the cakes. He 
ate the food slowly, folded the blan- 
ket, and handed it to his father. Bend- 
ing over, he carefully tightened the 
leather laces of his shoes. Then he 
took his weapons, his spear, bow and 
arrows, hunting knife and battle ax 
and handed them to the Old Man. 

Only then did he break his silence. 

“What has to be done in this mat- 
ter,” he said, “I will do by myself. 
You speak of the Law. I know the 
Law ; Possert taught me all of it when 
I was a Scout. The Law says that 
after a trial, if the man who loses de- 
parts from the decision, he shall die. 
The Law also says that if a man takes 
an unmarried woman into the woods 
against her will, he shall die. Perhaps 
I should have killed Panther when he 
was asleep, so he would never have 
done this thing. But he has done it, 
and now there is no undoing. I will 
not have him trailed like a wild thing 
by our hunters. What has to be done, 
I will do by myself and alone.” 

Many Bear shook his head. 

“You cannot go into the woods with- 
out weapons?” 

More Bear tied up the leather 
thongs which held his medicine bag 
to his belt. 

“Thus I go. Ask the Old Man. He 
will tell you that thus men go at 
times.” 

“He is right,” answered the Old 
Man. “At times, when great things 
happen to a man, so he does not think 
clearly but seems to have his body 


filled with an unseen thing like a God, 
he goes into the woods without weap- 
ons, and stays there, and, because even 
the animals see that he is no longer 
a real man but filled with a God, they 
do not harm him. There is something 
strange and different with your son. 
Many Bear, but he has a right to do 
everything he speaks of, and no one 
has a right to say ‘No’ to him. Now, 
I will tell you one thing. Our hunters 
followed this man to the river and 
then down the river. They tracked 
the trail to the lone pine tree on this 
side of the Water Gap. You will be 
able to pick up the trail there. Can 
we get food for you?” 

“No. I have eaten. And, now, I am 
on my way. Father, I want you to tell 
Mother that I thank her for bringing 
me the milk and the corn cakes, and 
tell her also that till this thing is done 
that has to be done, I will not eat 
again. I wish that you had more sons, 
for I fear that the only one you have 
has caused you more sorrow than hap- 
piness. And, now, I go.” 

He started off on a dog trot, which, 
by dark, would bring him to the lone 
pine tree. There he would have to 
stay till daybreak, and from there 
pick out the trail. 

The two older men watched him. 

“He is my son,” said Many Bear. 
“He is my son and the son of my wife 
Lambkin. All the time she was carry- 
ing him she was making a book. She 
said that her child would be a male 
child, but she did not want him to be 
a hunter. But after he came, she did 
not try to train him in her ways. But 
she did teach him to read the books 
she had made. Do you suppose that 
what she hoped for and what she did 
made the young man different from 
other young men?” 

“I do not know,” answered the Old 
Man. “I remember you when you were 
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a Scout. I was your Scout Master. You 
wanted to be different. After you had 
become a man, nothing would content 
you but that you must go to the Tiger 
country and kill one alone without 
help. There was a time when you came 
back that you were different. It was 
not till you married and had a child 
that you were like the other young 
men. Your son has been away for 
many moons, and we do not know 
what he did or what he learned or 
what he thought. I watched him when 
he fought Panther and for a while it 
seemed to me that he did not care, 
that nothing made any difference. It 
was not till Panther bit him on the 
shoulder that he started in to fight, 
really fight. Even when he won, he 
did not want to kill, and after it was 
over he came here by the lake and 
went into a dream instead of claiming 
White Pigeon. Something is wrong.” 

CHAPTER XIX 

Panther Is Killed 

T WO days later Scout Master 
Possert left the Center, with 
thirty Boy Scouts, to start them 
on the road to manhood. They marched 
down the river road. There they met, 
as they had met for many years, the 
Scouts from the other three centers 
of that part of the nation. 

Possert came back, with thirty 
Scouts, a day earlier than usual. 

He at once went to see the Old Man. 
“You are back soon,” was the com- 
ment. 

“I am. I have a most peculiar tale 
to tell.” 

“Tell it!” 

“I took the troop of Boy Scouts 
down to the Water Gap as we have 
done for many years. The other three 
Scout Masters met me. We saw the 


man who feeds the tiger. He said that 
he had thrown into the feeding hole 
a large calf seven days before, ac- 
cording to his custom. The tiger was 
there at that time. At least, he heard 
him roar when the calf dropped into 
the hole. At the appointed time the 
Scouts were placed in their proper 
place and we loosened the stone ; so it 
rolled away. We had told the Scouts 
to shoot the arrows at once at the hole, 
and thus we hoped to save their lives. 
We felt that every year there had 
been too many of the boys killed. They 
did as we commanded, and we killed 
the animal that jumped out. But it 
was Panther who died with thirty ar- 
rows in him instead of the tiger. And 
that was something that seemed very 
strange to all of us. He was dead, so 
could not tell us anything about it. 
But it seemed to us that since he had 
been in there he must have killed the 
tiger. So, we went in, and there was 
no tiger and no signs of any tiger and 
no signs of any fight. Now, Panther 
might have gone in there to escape 
More Bear and his anger and the tiger 
might have escaped, but if he did, how 
did Panther shut the stone behind him 
after he was alone in the cave? For 
you know that the stone can only be 
moved from the outside. 

“We have carried the body of Pan- 
ther back with us. The arrows were 
left in him. He came out fighting. Per- 
haps he thought the men of the Cen- 
ter were waiting there to kill him, and, 
while he was wrong in many ways, he 
was not a coward. Here is another 
thing that I cannot understand. He 
had all his weapons with him when 
he died, and there were no wounds 
on him except those from the arrows.” 

The Old Man frowned. 

“White Pigeon came back to the 
Center yesterday and she was alone. 
Perhaps she can tell what happened. 
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I will send for her and talk to her 
alone.” 

The young woman came at the or- 
ders of the Old Man. She was in her 
ceremonial dress as fitted the occa- 
sion, and in her hand she carried one 
of her pets. 

“My Child,” said the Ruler. “I want 
you to tell me freely the things that 
have happened to you. I want you to 
tell me everything, and leave nothing 
unsaid.” 

“I will do that,” answered the wom- 
an. “After the trial, about which I 
only heard a part, I went, as always, 
late in the evening to see my birds. 
There Panther caught me, tied me and 
carried me off on his shoulder. Far 
from the Center he put me down and 
made me walk with him. He told me 
that he would kill me if I did not come. 
He said that he was going to take me 
into the dark forest and live there 
always with me, and the way he talked 
I knew that he was a bad man. We 
reached the lone pine and from there 
went over the mountains into a coun- 
try I had never seen before. Every 
time we stopped, he tied me to a tree. 
I left a trail, a broken twig here, 
a kicked pebble there, and now and 
then a hair from my head. I knew that 
some one would follow us. The second 
day, when I was tied and Panther 
was resting. More Bear came, and 
they fought. Panther had all his weap- 
ons and More Bear had nothing but 
his hands but, in the end. Panther was 
down and tied with the very leather 
thong with which I had been tied. 
Then More Bear took up Panther on 
his back and told me to follow. We 
went to the mountain above the Wa- 
ter Gap, and More Bear dropped Pan- 
ther down a hole in the rocks, and then 
he sat there and asked me to marry 
him. 

“He said that he did not want to 


live in the Hunting Center. He was 
tired of killing all the time. It was 
hard for me to understand just what 
he wanted to do, but it all amounted 
to wanting to marry me and go away 
somewhere and live with him. It 
meant that I had to leave the pigeons, 
and, in the end, I told him that I could 
not leave them. I was willing to mar- 
ry him, because I loved him, and al- 
ways have loved him, but the breed- 
ing of the pigeons was my work. He 
thought a while about it and then said 
that he would see me safe to the Cen- 
ter and then leave on another lone 
journey. 

“That is all I know of it. He left 
Panther in that hole with all of his 
weapons. He brought me safely back 
and left me at the lake. Then he left 
me and went away without a blanket 
and without any weapons, not even 
a knife. Simply his medicine bag tied 
to his belt. It seemed to me that he was 
very tired, and some of the things he 
said made me feel that his Spirit had 
gone out of him. But one thing I am 
sure of. He did not hurt Panther. 
There were some corn cakes left in 
Panther’s bag, and he threw them 
down the hole so the man would not 
be hungry.” 

“Was More Bear hurt?” 

“Yes. An arrow went through his 
shoulder, but he said it would heal.” 

“In all of this, my Child, you have 
done just what you could do. Both of 
these men were in love with you, and 
you are in love with your pigeons. Go 
and forget both of them, and in a year 
marry. That is my command. In a 
year marry, and, perhaps, you can do 
this and, at the same time, take care 
of your birds. You can go.” 

The Old Man sent for Possert. 

“We will go to the Temple as usual,” 
he said. “I will send word to the oth- 
er three Old Men. Our boys have not 
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followed the Path, but this was not 
through any fault of theirs, and, per- 
haps, when the Old Old Man hears 
the story, he will allow them to be 
made men even though they killed 
only a Panther instead of the tiger. It 
may be that some change will have to 
be made any way, because the Lion 
Center is no more, and all of the hunt- 
ers are dead. How can we get tigers 
every year? But all this is strange to 
me, and I am following new paths 
which I cannot understand. What hap- 
pened to the tiger ? There is no doubt 
that More Bear took Panther and 
placed him in the deep hole where the 
calves are placed to feed the tiger. 
The stone was not moved and, yet, the 
tiger was gone. What is your idea?” 

“A simple one. More Bear did not 
want to kill Panther. He would not 
have put him down there, knowing the 
tiger was there to kill him. He knew 
that the Scouts would be there soon 
to start on their way to manhood. He 
knew that Panther would live till we 
opened the door. I am not sure that he 
thought the man would be killed, but 
he did know we would find him and 
bring him back to the Center to pun- 
ish him for breaking the Law. He did 
not want to have a part in that pun- 
ishment. All he wanted was to save 
White Pigeon. Evidently, he and your 
daughter could not agree about mar- 
riage. I have been talking to her. She 
would not leave her pigeons and he 
would not stay here in the Center. So, 
he brought her back to you and your 
wife. Your wife works with glow- 
worms, your daughter with pigeons. 
The ways of women are past my un- 
derstanding. It seems that any wom- 
an would have been glad to mate with 
More Bear, but your daughter want- 
ed to go on with the breeding of birds 
instead of with the breeding of chil- 
dren. Did More Bear kill the tiger?” 


“I do not know. But I dg know that 
Many Bear killed one by himself when 
he was a young man. It may have been 
in the breed. But if he did, he did it, 
knowing that without the tiger our 
boys could not start on the Path.” 

“And none of them would die. Re- 
member that. Your brother and More 
Bear were close together. Like two 
leaves on the same branch. He saw 
your brother killed. He saw the other 
boys killed. And several times he has 
said that he wants no more killing. In 
the trial he refused to kill Panther. 
When the man took your daughter 
and there was a fight, he again held 
his hand from the killing. I know what 
I think. You had better go now and 
prepare for the journey to the Tem- 
ple. The wisdom of the Old Old Man 
will have to be great to tell us just 
what the Path is from now on. But I 
am glad that your daughter. White 
Pigeon, has come back to you and to 
your wife and that she is not harmed.” 

Possert went back to his home. 

“Why did you send your man 
away?” he asked his daughter, “I 
thought that you loved him?” 

“I love him more than any man,” 
the young woman answered, “but he 
wanted me to leave my pigeons.” 

CHAPTER XX 

Fire-Man Is Captured 

A fter More Bear was satis- 
fied that White Pigeon was 
^ safe, he started off into the 
forest. He was sure that there would 
be a number of sharp questions asked 
him if he returned to the Hunting 
Center, especially after. Panther was 
found in the tiger cave. In spite of the 
added responsibility, he would have 
been glad to have taken White Pigeon 
with him, but he realized that there 
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was a good deal of common sense in 
her refusal to leave the Center and 
that he did not have very much to 
offer her. 

Under his worry was a great home- 
sickness for the little cave he and 
Fire-Man had lived in for so many 
months, and he did feel sure that if 
he could only spend some more months 
there, some of his problems would be 
solved. So, with the sure instinct of 
the trained woodsman, he took a bee 
line for the cave and his friend. He 
ate as he went, roots of shrubs, fresh 
berries, an occasional rabbit or squir- 
rel, killed by a thrown stone. Avoid- 
ing as best he could the danger of the 
larger carnivora, he came, at the end 
of six days of almost constant travel, 
to the cave that had been a real home 
to him. 

Fire-Man was gone. 

Everything in the cave was broken, 
destroyed, strewn in a hopeless wreck 
over the floor. 

There was only one answer to the 
question. 

His friend had been discovered, 
made a captive and even now was be- 
ing taken to the Temple for judg- 
ment and death. 

He carefully searched through the 
broken things on the floor and final- 
ly found what he was looking for, the 
flints they had used in building fires. 
He placed two of the best of these in 
his medicine bag and then went out- 
side the cave, and sat down. 

To his great surprise, a young wom- 
an stole out of the bushes and called 
to him. 

“Are you More Bear?” 

“I am. Peace be with you. Who are 
you?” 

“I am Little Rabbit. After you left 
this place the man you called Fire- 
Man came to his Center and talked to 
me. We have known each other for 


many years, since we were little chil- 
dren. He asked me to come and live 
with him, and, though I knew that he 
had done a bad thing, I did as he asked 
me, because I loved him. I kept warm 
by his fire and ate the food he made 
for me in that fire and the thing was 
bad, but the food was good. Early 
this morning I went out to pick ber- 
ries, and, while I was gone, the men 
came and took my man and broke 
everything he had made, and I sup- 
pose they would have taken me if 
they had found me. He told me about 
you, told me how you looked, and, 
when I saw you and the way you 
acted, I was sure you were his 
friend.” 

“This happened this morning?” 

“Yes, only a little while ago.” 

The man started to examine the 
tracks in the dirt. At last he said, 

“There were only a few men. Have 
you food?” 

“Just these berries.” 

“We will eat them and then we will 
get Fire-Man, because if he reaches 
the Temple, he will die, and that must 
not be, now that he made the Fire God 
a servant and tamed a woman. Let us 
eat and go. The track is plain. The 
men think they will not be followed 
and have taken no care to hide it.” 

Traveling fast, they came on very 
fresh tracks by late afternoon. 

“We must go slowly now till dark. 
Then these men will tie Fire-Man and 
sleep till morning. They will take lit- 
tle care, because they do not fear you 
and do not know about me. Then we 
will get Fire-Man and we will go to- 
ward the setting sun and over the 
great river. The dark ones are there, 
but I am not so much afraid of them 
as I am of my own people.” 

It was the time of the full moon. 
There were great shadowed spaces in 
the dark forest, but here and there 
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were open places, which were almost 
as light as day. More Bear took his 
treasured iron knife out of his medi- 
cine bag and carefully rubbed the edge 
with a small piece of sandstone. He 
and the woman were on a ledge of 
rock. Below them, and not far away, 
Fire-Man sat on the ground, his back 
to a small tree and tied. Three men 
sat before him in the moonlight. 

“You wait here,” the hunter told 
the woman. “We will be back soon.” 

From far away the three men heard 
the hunting call of the saber tooth 
tiger. Once heard, it could not be for- 
gotten. Again the beast screamed, and 
this time it was nearer. They jumped 
to their feet, spears, bows and ar- 
rows, battle axes ready to defend 
themselves as once again the cry came, 
still nearer. 

And then between them came a 
fighting, slashing thing that raked 
them with knife-like claws, all the 
time howling its rage, and then as 
suddenly left them in a great silent 
fear. 

Not one of them was killed or dis- 
abled, but all of them had on their 
bodies the long marks of the tiger’s 
claws. And when they had time to 
think about him they found their pris- 
oner gone. 

They arrived at the Temple just as 
the meeting of the Old Men and the 
initiates was taking place. 

“We have a tale to tell,” their leader 
told the Old Old Man. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Old Old Man Worries 

T here was a young woman 
in our Center, called Little 
Rabbit. She was not a large 
woman, and she spent most of her 
time making food, and she did not 


want to marry. Many days ago she 
left the Center, and, as she was alone, 
and we feared harm would come to 
her, our Old Man told me and tv/o 
others to track her and bring her back. 
We followed her tracks and found that 
there were two, and at last we came 
to a cave where we found the man, 
but the woman was away and the man 
told us that she was dead and there 
was no need to look for her. 

“This man said his name was Fire- 
Man. He would not tell us what his 
name had been or what Center he had 
come from. But in the cave were 
many things which showed that he 
had departed from the Path and 
had broken the Law and should be 
brought to the Temple and judged 
by you. 

“The Law that he broke was the 
Law of our Fire God. He had the God 
in his cave and he boasted that he 
had made it, kept it for his servant, 
used the breath of our God. 

“We went a day’s journey and then 
rested for the night, and he was bound 
to a tree. Early in the night we heard 
the cry of a tiger and soon we were 
attacked. All of us were hurt, but 
none killed. The tiger, however, car- 
ried our prisoner away with him. We 
left at once and we traveled all that 
night, it being moonlight, and we have 
come here to tell the tale.” 

“You did not examine the ground 
for tracks ?” 

“No. We left at once before the 
beast returned to kill.” 

“He came among you, slashed you 
all and yet did not kill?” 

“He did not kill, except the pris- 
oner we were bringing here.” 

“My son. Many Bear, is here. He 
has hunted the tiger. I will ask him 
to look at your wounds.” 

Many Bear came from his group of 
men and carefully examined the three 
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men. Their cuts were from one to 
two feet long, with clean edges, and 
were already beginning to heal. At 
last he told them to put on their 
blankets. 

“What do you think?” asked the 
Old Old Man. 

“I have hunted the Tiger. Once I 
killed one by myself. I have seen the 
bodies of many men and boys killed 
by these beasts. These cuts were not 
made by a tiger’s claw. Had they been, 
these men would not be here today. 
They were made by a knife.” 

“What kind of a knife ?” 

“Not by any kind I know of. Cer- 
tainly not by a stone knife.” 

The Old Old Man opened his medi- 
cine bag and took out a knife. 

“When I first became the Ruler and 
came to sit in a gold chair, a young 
man was brought here, charged with 
breaking the Law, and he told that he 
took our Fire God and iron ore and 
made sharp things with it, and he had 
this knife that he made. I placed the 
knife in my Medicine Bag and there 
it has been since. Take it and tell me 
whether with such a knife a man 
could have cut these men the way they 
were cut?” 

Many Bear took the knife, felt the 
edge, made sweeping movements 
through the air, and then handed it 
back to the Ruler. 

“Such a knife would do it.” 

“Perhaps such a knife did it !” cried 
one of the Old Men. 

“No. The man who made this knife, 
burned on the altar long ago.” 

“That is true,” agreed the Old Old 
Man, “but this breaker of Law called 
Fire-Man was taken by another man 
and not by a tiger, and that other man 
had an iron knife with a sharp edge 
to it.” 

Many Bear went back to his group, 
frowning. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Gods of the Dark Ones 

I N the meantime, Fire-Man, More 
Bear and Little Rabbit were go- 
ing to the land of the setting sun. 
“And what we find there is some- 
thing we can only tell when we get 
there,” remarked More Bear. “All I 
know is that it is death for us to stay 
in the land of our own people, and it 
may be death to leave our own land, 
but, between these endings, I think 
that the last one is the better of the 
two ; so, we will go. First, I want to go 
to the Lion Center. There was a great 
fight there, and since that fight no one 
has ventured that far towards the 
great river. There will be weapons 
there, arrows -and spears and battle 
axes, and we must have something 
to fight with. Otherwise, we shall be 
like little animals in the jaw of a lion.” 

“We shall be anyway,” replied Fire- 
Man, “I am little and I never have 
fought much, and, though you are 
strong, you are but one.” 

“We will go and get weapons as 
soon as we can. There is no time to 
make any. But, in the meantime, we 
shall be safe at night.” 

“How can we be safe at night with- 
out a cave?” asked the woman. 

“Climb a tree,” replied More Bear. 
“Be like the little monkeys that I saw 
in the hot country. They are little and 
cannot fight, but no lion could get to 
them. We will live on in some way. 
But we will not live with our people, 
for all of us have left the Path and 
broken the Law, and anyone has a 
right to kill us.” 

For ten days they went toward the 
great river, and, finally, they came to 
the deserted Lion Center. The build- 
ings had not been harmed in any way. 
They went to the place of the fight, 
and there they saw hundreds of white 
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bones, picked clean by the birds and 
washed by the rains and snows and 
whitened by the summer sun. 

“This was a great fight,” mused the 
hunter. “I heard of it from my father, 
Many Bear. The men of the dark peo- 
ple came here, and on one side they 
faced the lions and tigers and on the 
other side the men of the Center slew 
them, and there they all died. Only one 
man was left to carry the news to the 
Old Old Man. There are good weap- 
ons here. We will each take a bow and 
arrows, and Fire-Man and I will pick 
out spears and battle axes, if we can 
find some that have not been broken. 
These strangers must be very great 
in size. You can easily tell their head 
bones from those of our race. We will 
spend the night in a room of the Cen- 
ter and then we will go to the Great 
River and in some way cross it.” 

“How shall we do that?” asked 
Fire-Man. “They say that it is very 
large, and now it is in the spring 
flood.” 

“We will again do as the monkey 
folk do: find a dead tree and, sitting 
on it, we will go where we go. If we 
had time, we would make a boat, but, 
for all we know, the hunters are after 
us. We can only be safe when we are 
across the water.” 

They did just the thing that the 
hunter suggested. They found a dead 
tree, washed down by the flood and 
held to the bank by the roots. By dig- 
ging the dirt away, they loosened it 
so that it started to float down stream, 
and, on it, they rode all that day and 
all the next night till the morning 
brought them to the other side. It was 
mud and swamp and little bugs there, 
but the hill land was beyond, and aft- 
ernoon brought them to the mountains 
and forests. 

“I wish we could find a cave,” 
sighed Little Rabbit. “A cave and 


something to eat besides the berries.” 

“We will get everything in time,” 
said Fire-Man, cheerfully, “and we 
will have fire, and food cooked by it, 
and we will keep warm.” 

“And I will go and kill meat, and if 
there is iron ore, I will make tools and 
a needle for you so you can sew skins. 
What is to be will be, and we shall not 
know of it till it happens to us, but 
anything is better than to be tried in 
the Temple and killed and burned on 
the altar of a I^ire God that we know 
is simply our slave. But, first, let us 
hunt for a cave and some dry wood, 
and I will make fire, and we will eat, 
for there are many birds and little 
things here, and the killing of them 
will be easy, for they are many and do 
not seem to be afraid.” 

They did not find a cave, but they 
did find a flat rock up on the side of 
the mountain, with high rocks back 
of it and steep rocks filling many feet 
on the sides and front, so that it could 
be defended easily. There they car- 
ried branches of trees and dry bark, 
and Fire-Man took the flints and clev- 
erly started a fire and soon he and the 
woman felt better. The hunter left 
and came back in a little while with 
a large bird which they cooked in the 
fire. The woman had the only blanket 
of fur, but with the fire, they did not 
need it. So they simply spread it on 
the rock and slept on it. 

Often during the night the hunter 
put more wood on the fire. 

From the mountain above them and 
below them some of the dark people 
saw the fire. When morning broke, 
many more came to see it, so that soon 
from every tree and from every high 
rock they looked on the White Ones 
around the fire. 

More Bear was the first to see the 
strangers. He told the others. 

“This is not a time of fighting. 
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These people are on the trees like so 
many leaves. We must simply stay 
here and wait to see what they will 
do.” 

In an hour they saw two men ap- 
proach the rocks twenty feet below 
their fire, carrying a dead deer. This 
they put on the rocks and ran away. 

“They want to feed us !” exclaimed 
Little Rabbit. 

“Either that or they want to trap 
us, and this is the bait,” argued Fire- 
Man. 

“We will wait and see,” decided the 
hunter. 

All that day the inhabitants 
brought things for the three on the 
rock; they brought furs and nuts 
and even a live goat with a kid. 

“I am going down there and will 
take their gifts,” whispered More 
Bear. “I think they are trying to 
make friends with us. I will carry a 
burning branch in my hand and go 
down among them, and if they kill 
me now, it will be nothing more than 
they could have done earlier.” 

QO with a fire brand in his hand, he 
^ climbed down the rocks. He put 
on one of the skins, ate some nuts, cut 
a leg off the deer and then climbed 
up to the fire. A murmur came from 
the forest, a murmur of almost hap- 
py satisfaction. 

It was Fire-Man who arrived at the 
right solution: 

“They think the fire is a God,” he 
shouted, “and, because we made it and 
have it serve us, they think we are 
greater Gods. We came into their 
land, and they feared that we would 
destroy them ; so they brought us gifts 
to ease our anger. Now that we have 
taken our gifts, they are no longer 
afraid. 

“They are trying to tell us that they 
are glad. They are simple folk, though 


great in bone and muscle, and we are 
to them Gods. We can be their Gods. 
They will worship us and care for us 
and serve us, as our people have 
served the Fire for so many genera- 
tions. If we live with them, they will 
be our people, and we will be their 
Gods. Thus, we can live safely and in 
peace, for they seem to be a mighty 
people." 

“I believe you are right,” replied 
More Bear. “Let us go down among 
them, each carrying the fire, and we 
will let them carry us to their Center 
where we will live and rule them.” 

“I can see some of them among 
the rocks,” commented the woman, 
“and they certainly seem to be more 
like animals than men. Do you think 
they will kill us when we go down?” 

“We shall have to see,” replied Fire- 
Man. “One thing is certain. If they 
want to kill us, they can do it, no mat- 
ter where we are, because they are 
many in number and we are but 
three. So we might as well do as More 
Bear suggests: go down to them as 
though we were not afraid. Perhaps, 
if we carry the fire with us, they will 
fear us so that they will not hurt us.” 

Slowly, the three climbed down the 
rock, each with his weapons and each 
with a fire brand in his right hand. 
Once on a level, they were surrounded 
by a ring of hundreds of the strangers 
who kept, however, at a respectful 
distance. They were large, powerful, 
brute-like men, with no women or 
children. In their hands they carried 
clubs of wood. They were covered 
with hair, and, though they walked 
upright, their thick bodies and long 
arms, heavy frontal bones and deep- 
set eyes gave them indeed an appear- 
ance of huge bears or gigantic apes. 
A few of them wore skins, tied to 
their shoulders, but most of them were 
without anything resembling clothing. 
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Their speech was simply a low chorus 
of harsh murmurs, but a few of the 
leaders seemed able to command, by 
sharp barking noises, the beginnings 
of a real language. 

More Bear placed his weapons on 
the ground, handed his fire brand to 
the woman, and started to walk to- 
wards them with his arms in the air, 
his palms towards them. It was a 
gesture of peace. They seemed to un- 
derstand it, for one of the largest of 
the men came to meet him, holding 
his hands in the same position, but 
soon falling to the ground, a token 
of surrender. The hunter went up to 
him, patted him on the head, and, 
taking his hand, raised him to his feet, 
and then patted him on the shoulder. 
Taking off his own fur robe, he traded 
it for the lion skin worn by the leader 
of the dark people. 

It was a symbol of friendship, of 
offered peace that was well under- 
stood. The dark man turned and 
faced his people and uttered a long 
series of barking sounds. At once, 
the dull murmur of fear changed into 
a chorus of loud, laughing sounds. 
They seemed to be happy. More Bear 
took the leader and led him over to 
Fire-Man and the woman. Once again 
he took the blazing branch in his 
hand, and, pointing to his mouth, 
showed that they wanted food and 
water. 

The tall dark leader pointed to the 
land of the setting sun and showed, 
by signs, that they should walk there. 
The hunter showed that they would 
not walk, but must be carried. Thus, 
in a little while, the three adventurers 
were being taken on the shoulders of 
the beast men through the forest, but 
each of them held tightly to his 
precious fire brands. 

In a little time they came to the 
village of the dark ones. There were 


huts, crudely built of sticks, leaves 
and mud ; there were the women and 
children. In the center was a large 
hut, evidently the home of the big man 
of the tribe. He offered it to the three 
strangers. More Bear refused to take 
it, but, selecting an open space, he 
took his lance and drew a large circle 
in the dirt. In the middle of the circle 
were placed the three blazing sticks. 
He showed by signs that they should 
bring him more dry wood, and this he 
placed in a pile outside the circle. 
Then they placed their weapons and 
their furs inside the circle, built a 
larger fire, and sat down. Pood was 
brought them; meat, nuts, and fruit. 
Around them the dark people squat- 
ted, chattering noisily. The leader 
passed around, showing everyone his 
new fur, which added greatly to his 
importan.'’.e. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

A New Life Begins 

“K I iHESE are simple people,” 
I commented More Bear to his 
companions. “They are very 
simple. They know nothing of the 
things that we know, and, because we 
know so much and because we have 
fire, which they have never seen be- 
fore, they think that we are Gods and 
will worship us, even as we worshiped 
the Fire God before we knew that it 
was not a God but a servant. 

“So we will live here and be Gods. 
Thus we can live and be safe. We 
will teach them some of the things we 
know, such as making weapons of 
stone, and the use of the bow and ar- 
row. We will teach them to fight and 
how to wear clothing and live in bet- 
ter houses. First, we will make them 
build a large house for us, and, in 
that house, we will have an altar, and 
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there we will keep the fire, and we 
will have no one feed that fire but our- 
selves, and we will not let them use 
the fire, for then they would think 
that they also were Gods and as won- 
derful as we are. Then they would 
kill us and take our places. As long 
as we can teach them things they do 
not know and make them feel that 
we are great ones, they will care for 
us.” 

“And they will not kill us?” asked 
Little Rabbit. 

“No. I will not let them,” said Fire- 
Man, bravely. “You are my woman, 
and I will care for you. I wonder if 
there is any white clay around here? 
It would be fine to build things like 
I had in the cave. There are a lot of 
things I want to do, and now that 
there is no need to fear, I can do them 
in a bigger way. Perhaps I can find 
new ways to use this fire and its 
breath, the thing I call steam.” 

“And I will work with iron, when 
I have the time,” cried More Bear. 
“But, first, I must teach them how 
to make fighting things out of stone 
and how to use them, and we will then 
have a great army of fighting men. 
When others come against us, we will 
drive them away. We will build a city 
with walls to it. They are big men 
and very strong, and they can build 
a city of stone. Thus, we will live, no 
matter who comes to destroy us.” 

“But where will you get a woman?” 
asked Little Rabbit. 

“I only want one woman,” was the 
reply, “and she wants her pigeons 
more than she does me; so, for the 
time, till she learns more wisdom con- 
cerning what a woman needs, I will 
live without any of her sex, for I cer- 
tainly cannot mate with one of these 
women.” 

Both of the men were exceptional 
personalities, but Fire-Man had little 


of the leader in his make-up. It was 
necessary for More Bear to make all 
the contacts with the new race. This 
he did in a surprisingly capable man- 
ner. He took one man and taught him 
to flake stone for making spear heads 
and how to fasten spear heads to a 
stick with leather thongs. He drove 
this man to his work, and did not stop 
till he, not only was able to make 
spears, but was also capable of teach- 
ing others. In a month every man in 
the tribe had a spear, not a beautiful 
one, but, at least a useful one. Then 
he taught the tribe to use the weapons 
in fighting and hunting, how to throw 
them and how to thrust with them. 
The men learned quickly, in fact, 
showed a remarkable degree of abil- 
ity for acquiring the new knowledge. 

From a tribe of shiftless, aimless 
half men, the strangers rapidly grew 
into a community of workers. Not all 
were willing to learn the new ways, 
but, when they found how much easier 
it was to hunt with spears than with 
sticks, they became enthusiastic. They 
were taught how to make war clubs, 
and, finally, a few of the brighter ones 
were told about the bow and arrow 
and were taught how to use them. 

■jVTORE BEAR learned their lan- 
guage, a rather easy thing to 
do, as they did not have more than 
twenty sounds for the most common 
things, and no nouns. Once this lan- 
guage was learned, it was easier to 
command the people. With this abil- 
ity, work went ahead faster. A large 
hut was built of rocks, and in it the 
new Gods lived with their fire. A 
twelve foot wall of rocks and earth 
rose around the village. Everybody 
worked. Keeping them busy was a 
simple matter after several of the 
shirkers were killed. By the time fall 
came, a walled city stood in place of 
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the former collection of one-room huts. 
Everybody wore some kind of fur. 
All the men had stone weapons and 
knew how to use them. Hunting was 
easier, food was more plentiful. Nuts 
and grain and dried meats were col- 
lected and stored against the needs of 
the winter. 

“They are children,” commented 
More Bear, “but, in this childhood of 
theirs, there is promise of a new and 
a great race. They learn easily. Their 
Chief now knows some words of our 
language. I have let him be a great 
man, and, as the great man, he tells 
his people the advantage of living 
with Gods. So far, all is well with us, 
and the time may come when we shall 
see the wisdom of what we have tried 
to do.” 

The time came that very winter. It 
was a cold winter, and other tribes of 
the dark people were restless and 
hungry and on the march. They came 
in a great mass from the land of the 
setting sun, and found the city of the 
new Gods in their path. Under the old 
life it would have been a conflict of 
beast against beast, with the stronger 
and the most numerous killing the 
weaker. But this time they found the 
weaker on top of a wall and able to 
kill them with flying sticks and to 
crush them with stone hammers and 
pierce them with lances, and, at the 
head of the defenders, three white 
ones, carrying long sticks in their 
hands. These were red on top, with 
something there that they had never 
seen before. Therefore, they feared so 
greatly that the many fled before the 
few and the city was saved. And then 
the dark ones knew, indeed, that their 
Gods were great Gods, and they wor- 
shiped them as never before, because 
their tribe had been saved from de- 
struction. 

After that battle a very peculiar 


thing happened. Just what caused it, 
what primitive thought was back of 
it, the three Gods did not know, but, 
after it happened, they worried a 
great deal about it, wondering what 
it meant and how it could be kept from 
happening again. 

Five of the leading men of the dark 
people asked to come into the Temple 
and to bring gifts to. the Gods who 
lived there. Before that, they had all 
been allowed to visit the Temple, and 
see the fire burning on the altar. A 
very few of the leaders had even been 
allowed to eat meat cooked on the al- 
tar, but that was a very special re- 
ward of great merit. 

These five men were permitted to 
enter the Temple, and they brought 
with them one of the young girls of 
the tribe. According to the standards 
of beauty of the dark ones, she was 
very lovely. She was dressed in fine 
furs. Each of the men brought a 
branch of dry wood, carefully cut to 
fit the altar. 

That ceremony also was a thing 
that had been taught them. The food 
of the fire had to be of the best, and 
everyone who visited the Temple had 
to bring a piece of wood with him es- 
pecially cut and carved. The visit of 
the men, their bringing of the wood, 
was understood by the three Gods. It 
was a part of the new Law. What 
they did not understand was the rea- 
son for the woman’s being brought 
into the Temple. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

A Gift to the Gods 

T he whole trouble arose over a 
lack of language -communica- 
tion. More Bear knew all the 
language of the dark ones, and the 
Chief of the tribe knew about twenty 
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words of the new Gods. Two of the 
words that he and almost all the 
people knew were gift and God. The 
word, Fire, had not been taught to 
them. It had been thought best to 
make them feel that the name was too 
terrible for them to say and that the 
saying of it would kill them. 

The Chief and his people had an 
idea in their heads. They wanted to 
make a real gift to the three new 
Gods and the wonderful nameless 
thing that lived on the stone altar. 
So they brought this young girl into 
the Temple, and, after placing their 
gift of wood on the fire, they sat down, 
and the Chief started to talk. As best 
he could, using few words and many 
signs, he told about what the Gods 
had done for his people, how they had 
taught them about the use of stone 
for weapons and how to kill at a dis- 
tance and how to save food and de- 
stroy their enemies. And because of 
this he and his people wanted to 
make a gift to the Gods. Would the 
three Gods accept the gift? 

“I know what they want to do,” ex- 
claimed Little Rabbit. “They think 
that More Bear is lonely, and they 
bring this girl here to mate with him 
and work for him as his woman. I 
know the girl, and have taught her 
how to make fur into clothing and 
how to make corn cakes. She is a nice 
girl, perhaps the best of all that have 
not been mated.” 

“That must be it,” agreed Fire-Man. 
“And they think that if she lives with 
More Bear, and has children by him, 
it will keep us here because the thing 
they are afraid of is that we will 
leave them, and never come back. 
Better take her, More Bear.” 

“No!” said the hunter. “I do not 
want her for my woman, but she could 
live here in the Temple and work 
for Little Rabbit and learn many 


things, and then she could go and 
teach those things to the other wom- 
en, and the tribe would be better. I 
think I will tell these men that their 
three Gods will accept this gift.” 

He stood up and talked to the five 
men. As best he could, he told them 
that the gift was acceptable to their 
new Gods and that they might leave 
the girl in the Temple. The acceptance 
seemed to make the five very happy. 
They crept over and kissed the feet of 
the three white ones, and then they 
went over to the girl. But before they 
could be stopped, before the three had 
any idea of what was going to happen, 
they drove a spear through her breast 
and placed her bleeding body on the 
fire, and then placed new wood 
around it. 

The three Gods saw it all, but too 
late to do anything more than watch 
it. Then the five left, happy and 
shouting, to tell their people that the 
Gods had taken the gift, thus showing 
that they were still going to remain 
with them and help them. 

Alone in the Temple, the three sat 
silent. At last. More Bear whispered. 

“We did not understand them. It 
was a sacrifice to the Fire and not 
to us. The thing that we hated in 
our own people, human sacrifice to a 
Fire God, who, we learned, was not 
a God at all, has happened here, and, 
unless we do something to stop it, it 
will happen again and again. Once 
the Old Old Man told me to kill one 
who had wandered from the Path, and 
I did so, and watched his body as it 
was placed on the Altar of our old 
God in our Old Temple, and I knew 
then that it was an evil thing to kill. 
Since then I have never killed except 
to protect myself or feed myself with 
the meat of animals. 

“We came here, because we were 
sick of the Path and wanted to find 
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a new way for men and women to live. 
And, even though these dark people 
were almost beasts, we thought we 
could teach them a new and a better 
way. We taught them part of what 
we knew; all they could learn. We 
saved them from the famine of win- 
ter and the terror of the other tribes, 
and this is the result! They love us; 
they fear us; they worship us; and 
because they want to show us how 
they feel, they bring us a young girl 
and kill her as a present to us. We 
were simple to think that they wanted 
me to mate with her. 

“How could they think that I, as 
a God, would mate with one of their 
women ?” 

“We are but three, and they are 
many,” cried Little Rabbit. “Tomor- 
row, or the day after, sometime they 
will bring another girl to burn on the 
altar: and there is only one way to 
save her, and you know the way.” 

“It is not a pleasant way, but you 
are right. They learn a thing slow- 
ly, but, once learned, they will not 
forget. We will take off our clothes 
and cover our bodies with mud, and 
we will sit in the open place of the 
city, and we will not eat or talk ; thus, 
they will know their Gods are angry.” 

F or three days the Gods did this, 
rising only to go into the Temple 
to attend to the fire. The dark ones 
brought the best of food, the finest 
skins; they sat around the three in 
a great circle and mourned in a low 
wailing chorus. On the fourth day 
the three went to the river, washed, 
put on their best skins, ate in the 
presence of all the people and went 
back to live in the Temple. 

And all the tribe rejoiced, starting 
in with their usual work, and there 
was feasting and happiness in every 
hut. 


The next day the five great men of 
the city came again, bringing with 
them another girl. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Chief, his treasure, and 
worth much in his eyes. She was 
dressed in beautiful skins. Her hair 
was combed as Little Rabbit had 
taught the women to comb it, and 
around her head was a gold ring, 
brought from some far corner of the 
earth. Her body was not very hairy 
and she had been washed just as the 
people had seen their Gods wash. 

The Chief made his talk. He knew 
why the Gods were angry with the 
people. It was because they had 
brought a common girl to give to them 
instead of the daughter of their Chief. 
Now, they were doing this. Would 
the three Gods take the gift? 

Fire-Man and Little Rabbit looked 
at More Bear anxiously. How would 
he act? Was it to be another living 
sacrifice ? 

The hunter stood up. A great man 
by this time, almost as tall as the tall- 
est of the dark ones. He cried to Little 
Rabbit to bring him a corn cake and 
a piece of dry meat. Then he went 
over to the six worshipers, and told 
the five men to sit down. He took 
off his tiger skin, and laid it on the 
ground. From the girl’s shoulders he 
removed the deer skin and laid it on 
the ground and then he wrapped her 
in his tiger skin, and on his shoulders 
tied the deer skin. He took off her 
gold band and placed it on his head. 
He broke the corn cake and gave her 
half and told her to eat. He tore the 
meat, and told her to eat, and, as she 
ate, he ate. Then he took the girl over 
and had her sit by Little Rabbit. 

It was the mating ceremony. He 
had often watched it. Now he turned 
to the five men. 

“This is my woman !” he said. “The 
Gods accept your gift.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Children in the Temple 

W HEN the news of the event 
was spread through the tribe, 
there was great feasting. Life 
had been different for the dark ones 
since the three Gods came; yet, al- 
ways there had been the lurking fear 
that some day the Gods would leave 
them. Now, that the best beloved one 
had taken the daughter of the Chief 
to be his woman, to mate with her, 
perhaps they would remain; perhaps 
they would never leave them. It was 
a wonderful thing to have happen. 

The girl herself thought it wonder- 
ful. To be the woman of such a man, 
with such a beautiful white skin; to 
be the woman of a man who knew so 
much, who had come to them with that 
burning thing that was on the Altar ; 
to mate with a God and bear children 
to him ; why, it was just too wonder- 
ful to be true. She knew when she 
had been taken into the Temple that 
she was taken there to be a sacrifice, 
but, instead of death, a husband 
waited for her, and what a hus- 
band! 

“It is not at all what I expected out 
of life," explained More Bear to Fire- 
Man and Little Rabbit, “but, perhaps, 
it is the best thing to do. We cannot 
go back to our people except by the 
path of war and killing. We shall have 
to live here till we take the last jour- 
ney. So I will mate with this woman, 
and you. Little Rabbit, will have to 
teach her the ways of the women of 
the old race, and, perhaps, as the 
years pass, I shall be able to forget 
White Pigeon and the love I had for 
her. Perhaps this woman will live 
to comfort me, and bear my children, 
for all she knows is how to mate with 
a man and work for him. The things, 
such as painting pictures, making 


books and mating carrier pigeons are 
arts that she cares nothing for.” 

“This is a good thing you did,” 
commented Fire-Man. “What will you 
call her?” 

“Her own name is Sun Head,” was 
the hunter’s answer, “because, of all 
the girls in the tribe, she alone had 
a golden band to wear on her head. 
So, even though she is dark, I will 
call her Sunshine, for there is a 
gleam to the ring she wears when the 
sun shines on it. She will live with 
us and care for Little Rabbit when 
she bears your child, Fire-Man, and 
soon she will have a child of her own, 
perhaps many, if she is like the other 
women of her race ; and then we shall 
need a larger Temple, with more 
rooms in it. It may be that we shall 
live to see the children of our chil- 
dren rule this race. They will be half 
gods, but there will be no more kill- 
ing, and, from now on, only fruit and 
grain will be brought to burn on the 
Altar.” 

More Bear’s prophecy turned out to 
be true. In a month Little Rabbit gave 
birth to a daughter, but never again 
did she have a child. Sunshine pre- 
sented her husband with a son every 
year for five years. They were all 
great, sturdy children, who were al- 
most white, and had larger heads than 
the heads of the other children. Dur- 
ing those five years there was peace, 
but the winters constantly grew cold- 
er. Other tribes of the dark ones 
drifted before the cold towards the hot 
lands, but the tribe of the White Gods 
simply built warmer huts and pre- 
pared more food for the winter time. 
Still, there was no fire except in the 
Temple, where the Gods and their 
families lived. 

Ten more years passed, each with 
a colder winter and a drearier sum- 
mer. Fire-Man’s daughter was fifteen 
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years old. More Bear’s youngest son 
was nine. The girl was little and frail, 
but the five boys were great, wonder- 
ful lads, with the sturdy body in- 
herited from their mother and the 
keen intellect of their father. 

And then came the great killing. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

The Gods Move On 

P erhaps it was the relentless 
cold; perhaps the wet, sunless 
summers. A new disease may 
have drifted on the bitter winds from 
the west. Whatever the cause, the 
dark people of the city began to die. 

They died fast. So quickly did the 
pestilence pass from hut to hut, from 
family to family, that soon there were 
none left to take the dead out of the 
city. Death came to the Temple. First, 
Little Rabbit died, and then her 
daughter, and then Sunshine, and last 
of all Fire-Man, always frail, followed 
them. Spring came finally; the snow 
started to melt, and a few of the hardi- 
er trees dared to start budding. 

More Bear walked through the city 
that had been his home for so many 
years, and found that it was a city of 
the Dead. No one was left except his 
five sons and himself. 

The boys followed him, wondering 
what it all meant. The oldest was al- 
most a man, taller than his father, 
while the youngest was a sturdy lad, 
almost able to take care of himself 
under any circumstances. They 
walked through the city, found out the 
terrible truth and then went back to 
the Temple and to the fire. It was 
then that More Bear told his sons the 
decision he had made. 

“We are going to leave here and 
return to my people. There is no use 
remaining here, for, if we do, we also 


shall die some time soon. We will take 
food with us, and our weapons, and 
we will leave. I will take nothing else 
except the gold band your mother. 
Sunshine, wore the day I mated with 
her. What the new Path will be I do 
not know, but I do know that we have 
come to the end of the old one. All I 
know I have tried to teach you. Ex- 
cept that you are darker and larger, 
you would pass for boys of the white 
race. You are my sons, and I am your 
father, and we will stay together on 
this new Path, no matter where it 
leads. I think that my old people have 
suffered from cold and hunger and 
have died, even as my new people 
died; so, we will go to the old Tem- 
ple and see what has happened to 
them.’’ 

“Shall we cross the great river and 
see the dead city of the Lion Center 
and all the other wonderful things 
that you have told us of?’’ asked the 
oldest son, who had been called First 
Man the day of his birth by his proud 
father. 

“We will. We will even go into the 
Temple. The last time I was there the 
Old Old Man was Cellar, my father’s 
father. Perhaps he is dead now, and 
another Old Man sits in the gold chair 
I have talked to you about.’’ 

“A real gold chair?’’ asked the 
youngest boy. 

“All gold. You know what gold is. 
I have told you that the head band 
that your mother wore was of gold 
metal. This chair the Ruler of my peo- 
ple sits in is of the same metal and 
nothing else. Hammered gold, because 
they do not know of iron, heated in 
the fire and shaped as I have taught 
you to shape it. We use fire as a serv- 
ant, but they think it is a God.” 

“Tell us again about our Mother 
and how you mated with her,” said 
one of the boys. 
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So the father told them about Sun- 
shine, and how he had saved her from 
death, and how she had been a fine 
woman and a good mother to them, 
and they sorrowed as they heard the 
tale, for all of them loved her, because 
of the many things they remembered 
of her. 

The next day they started on their 
long journey through a land that was 
dying from the cold. Each night they 
built a fire to warm themselves and 
cook their food and keep off the wild 
things, made desperate by the cold 
and hunger. 

At last, they came to the Temple. 

There were gathered the last of the 
White Ones. 

Cellar, the Old Old Man, still lived 
on his gold chair. He was indeed an 
old man by this time, too old, he 
thought. In the Temple with him were 
five men, seven women and their chil- 
dren three, four boys, old enough to 
become men, and one woman who had 
never married. There was still some 
wood remaining of the great pile that 
used to be kept as food for the Fire 
God. There was still a little food. 
Around the Altar of the Fire God 
there was a little space of warm air. 
Beyond that, all was cold. It was May, 
but already the snow of another win- 
ter was beginning to fall. 

Twenty-one people in the Temple. 
All that were left of a once great 
race. 

More Bear, in the prime of his man- 
hood, and his five sons walked into the 
Temple. When they saw the people 
there, they were filled with a great 
wonder, and a great pity. 

The hunter walked up to the Old 
Old Man. 

“I am your grandson. More Bear,” 
he said, “and these are my sons. My 
people are all dead, and I have re- 
turned to the place of my beginning.” 


“You have come to die with us?” 
asked the Old Old Man. 

“No, to teach you how to live. Here 
are just a handful of people, but there 
are children here, and men and wom- 
en who should bear niore children. 
What are you doing to save them? To 
keep them well and strong so that they 
can be like the lone pines and start a 
new forest, a new people?” 

The Old Old Man looked at him and 
in that look there was doubt. 

“Where have you been. More Bear ? 
We have not seen or heard of you for 
many years. I heard words that told 
me you had not followed the Path.” 

“Those were true words. I found 
that the Path you taught me was 
false. I lived with a man, called Fire- 
Man, and, together, we learned that 
your Fire God was not God at all, but 
that he should be used as a servant for 
our people. We learned to use him to 
warm ourselves and to cook our food 
and to make our weapons and our 
tools. His breath we called steam and 
put it to work, grinding our grain. 
When your people took Fire-Man and 
were bringing him to the Temple to 
kill, I saved him, and, with his wom- 
an, Little Rabbit, we went beyond the 
great river. There we lived with the 
dark ones and built a city. We were 
Gods there, and the fire was just our 
slave. 

“I mated there with a fine woman. 
These men I bring with me are my 
sons. Now, all my people are dead, and 
I have come back to this Temple to 
find only a few of all the race I knew 
of as a boy and young man. 

“They are cold and sick, and they 
also will die if you do not save them. 
They need to be near the fire. They 
need food, cooked in it. If they have it, 
they may live. Give the order for them 
to come closer to the fire. Make it larg- 
er. I have meat with me, and I will 
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show you how to put it in the fire 
that you may eat it and live. You are 
the Old Old Man. Give the order and 
save your people!” 

“I will give the order that you shall 
be killed,” the Ruler said. “While I 
am the Old Old Man, no one shall 
boast of leaving the Path and live 
to boast again. Men of our race, kill 
this man, for he must die and burn on 
our God.” 

The five men moved, hesitated and 
stopped. 

More Bear laughed. 

“They know I am right and that 
you are wrong. The old Path is gone, 
and no one will follow it, because it 
was a wrong Path. Give the order and 
save your people I” 

The Old Old Man stood up. In his 
hand was a stone knife. 

“I will kill you myself!” he cried, 
and tottered forward. 

More Bear made no effort to save 
himself, but his son, First Man, 
sprang forward, and, just in time, 
drove an iron tipped spear into the 
breast of the Old Old Man. 

“I had to do it. Father,” he shouted. 
“I did not want to do it, but I had to. 
You would have let him kill you.” 

“You did well. There was no other 
way.” 

He walked up to the gold chair and 
sat down in it. 

“I am now the Old Old Man,” he 
cried. “Obey my orders, or my sons 
will slay you as they slew the other. 
Bring wood and build a big fire. All 
of you come here and warm yourself 
by it. Those of you who can, bring 
more wood. I will show you how to 
put meat in the fire and how to bake 
your corn cakes. My sons will go and 
bring in fresh meat, so all may eat 
and live. This fire that you have so 
long worshiped will now be only your 
servant. It is not a God, but just some- 


thing we can use and live by. Go and 
get earth and fill the cracks between 
the stones. Work, eat, keep warm. 
Bring those little children near the 
fire. Get their cold bodies warm. Feed 
them with this meat that I will show 
you how to cook. The Old Path is gone. 
The old Fire God is dead. I am the 
ruler, and I will save you if you but 
listen to me. Otherwise, you will all 
die. And you shall take this fire off the 
altar and build many little fires, so, 
that you can gather around them and 
live, because you will be warm.” 

They obeyed him. They took the 
meat and put it in the fire as he 
showed them, and, for the first time 
in their lives, they ate cooked meat. 
They put the corn cakes in the ashes 
and ate that, and, with warm food in 
their bodies and the glow of the many 
fires warming the Temple, a new hope 
came into their souls. 

CHAPTER XXVII 
The New Path 

M ore bear decided that it 

was impossible to winter in 
the Temple ; so, he led his peo- 
ple to the hot lands. He taught them 
how to make fire every night. But, as 
they fied before the cold, the winter 
followed them. At last they came to 
the end of the land, and, while it was 
warm there, with sun shining and 
flowers blooming, he did not feel safe. 

“We could live here,” he told his 
sons, “but, perhaps, only for a few 
years, and then we should die from 
the cold. We must go on. When we left 
the Temple, there were twenty of the 
White Ones with us. Now there are 
but ten, and seven of them are wom- 
en and little ones. We must get to a 
warm country, where it will be warm 
always.” 

“But where can we go. Father?” 
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asked First Man. “For all sides of us 
have nothing but the water, and above 
us is the cold land that we came from.” 

“We will build a ship!” answered 
the hunter. “A ship is a house of wood 
that can travel on the water. Cut down 
trees and start making nails of iron 
as I have taught you. Start the wom- 
en sewing furs together so that they 
may make things to catch the wind 
that will make the ship go. Have the 
little children gather nuts and grain 
and have one of the men kill deer and 
dry it over the fire. We will make pots 
of clay for holding water. When all is 
ready, we will get in this ship and go 
to a warm land. There we will start a 
new race, joumesdng on a new Path. 
Make everyone work. There is no time 
to be lost.” 

For a year everyone worked. At the 
end of that time the little band had a 
ship large enough for the few that 
still lived. It was a crude vessel, but 
a wonderful one, considering that no 
one who helped build it had ever seen 
such a ship before. Yet, it floated. It 
had a mast and one large sail, and, 
in the ship, there was room for all, 
and enough food to last several 
months. 

When everything was ready. More 
Bear called the people together. There 
were just fifteen besides himself. 

“Here is the new Path,” he told 
them. “I and my sons are going to get 
in this ship and go over the water 
to find a place where it is warm so we 
can live. Of you, there are three men, 
and seven women and children. There 
is room for all, and I want you to come, 
but, if you do not want to do so, you 
shall stay here and live or die as you 
wish. I will not order anyone to come 
with us, but there is food enough and 
room enough for all. Come or stay as 
you wish, but I and my sons are going 
this afternoon.” 


Two men and their women refused 
to go, but asked that their children be 
taken. More Bear was willing to take 
them. 

So, the passengers of the boat in- 
cluded the Ruler, his five sons, one 
man and his woman, three little chil- 
dren, all girls, and a middle-aged 
woman, who had never married ; in all, 
twelve persons. Slowly, they pushed 
the boat out into the deep water and 
raised the sail, made of skins. The 
wind from the west caught it, filled it 
and started the boat towards the place 
of the rising sun. 

More Bear stood at the end of the 
ship, holding the long oar, which 
served as a rudder. The others, except 
the children, started to prepare the 
evening meal. 

The woman, who had never mar- 
ried, walked up to More Bear. In her 
left hand she carried a little basket, 
covered with skins. 

More Bear looked at her, but did 
not speak. 

“We are going a new way. More 
Bear,” the woman said. “Now that 
we have started and the old life is past 
us, and is dead, as our old race is, 
will you speak to me?” 

“I will. White Pigeon,” he replied. 
“Years ago I would have mated with 
you, but you would not go on a new 
path. Now, we are on a long journey, 
and all that has happened in the past 
seems like a dream that has left noth- 
ing but memories. But one thing I 
would say. Years ago I loved you and 
wanted you for my woman, and dur- 
ing all the years I have never forgot- 
ten you, and I have never ceased to 
love you. Till now, I have not spoken 
to you, because I was minded to make 
you do the first of the talking.” 

“And now I have talked. I do not 
know where we are going or what land 
we shall come to, but I want to say 
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this. I have always loved you. I wanted 
you to carry me off with you the day 
that you rescued me from the Panther, 
but you said I should decide for my- 
self, and no woman can do that when 
she is in love. So, I left you, because 
you would not force me to go with you. 
But, if you will have me now for your 
woman, ,I will be your wife for the 
little time we have left, and I shall 
be glad to be your wife. More Bear.” 

The hunter called to his son. 

“First Man! Bring me the gold 
band your mother wore.” 

The young man brought it and More 
Bear put it on White Pigeon’s head. 

“From now on you are my woman, 
and I am going to call you Sunshine, 
for that is a good name for you, and 


you will wear this gold head band, and 
when we come to a warm shore and 
start a new race, you will be the wife 
of the Ruler of that race, and what 
you say I will do, because I have al- 
ways loved you.” And he kissed her. 

She seemed very happy as she stood 
beside him. 

Suddenly he said to her. 

“What have you in the basket?” 

“Two of my best pigeons. I have 
cared for them tenderly for three 
years. They are a little old, but, when 
we have a chance, I think I can raise 
more. We will want carrier pigeons in 
the new land. Don’t you think so. More 
Bear?” 

“Certainly. We shall have to have 
pigeons,” he replied with a smile. 


The End 
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The Last Ice 

By GEORGE H. SCHEER, B. Sc., E. E. 

We are carried far ahead into fviure ages and the life and views of the 
inhabitants and their battles are vividly told. 


A STRANGE looking, bullet- 
shaped metal ship shrieked 
through the still, cold air. 
Prodigious velocities were common in 
this era, and had been for hundreds 
of thousands of years, but the occu- 
pants of the small scout cruiser were 
traveling at a dangerous rate even for 
the thin atmosphere; evidently they 
were escaping from some enemy 
whom they had outdistanced by tak- 
ing such chances. 

It was early in the afternoon, but 
the sun which shone was a weak and 
watery looking luminary with little 
radiant energy. The air was foggy 
and very quiet as it had been for 
countless ages. Rarely winds blew 
now to bring warmth from the tropical 
regions or cooling ocean breezes from 
the broad expanses of water. There 
were no tropics now, and many of the 
oceans were nearly frozen over. Even 
the contour of the continents had 
changed completely. 

Erratic movements of the hurtling 
bullet indicated that something was 
amiss in the atomically driven ship, 
and, if it did not correct itself very 
soon, a forced landing would be nec- 
essary. The velocity of the ship was 
now but a fraction of its former rate, 
and it was rapidly decreasing as the 
craft was descending to a barren 
wasteland devoid of vegetation of any 
sort. It was apparent that nothing 
was wrong with the repulsive landing 
rays, for the ship slid down gently 


without a jar. A port in the craft’s 
side opened, and from it walked two 
individuals, individuals who bore 
little if any resemblance to the peo- 
ples who had once called this planet 
the earth. 

They were brother and sister and 
named Tine and Apho respectively. 
The boy was two years his sister’s 
senior, and both were in their late 
’teens. Little difference could be seen 
to distinguish them in sex, since they 
wore almost identical clothing, and it 
seemed both had an equal degree of 
femininity in their bearing and man- 
ners. Each was tall, at least propor- 
tionately so, since they were so very 
thin. Their heads were quite large 
and devoid of hair. The skin was very 
white and waxen so that the eyes ap- 
peared darker and more accentuated 
than they would have been otherwise. 
The noses were flat and had large 
nostrils, and below them was a small, 
thin-lipped mouth. The ears were 
large and the necks small. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
about these two beings was the size 
of the chests. They far surpassed the 
girth of the hips, and from the sides 
were emaciated, skinny arms ended 
with long slender fingers. The chests 
tapered rapidly to small waists, and, 
below the waists, apparently just able 
to support the bodies, were legs as 
frail looking as the arms. The feet 
were long and narrow like the hands. 
The dress of the two consisted of 
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The visor screen flashed for a moment, and she beheld the face of an old man with large brown 
eyes which had youth and imagination in them. 
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bright metallic woven tunics, trousers 
and gloves, while the feet and legs 
were encased in soft synthetic leather 
boots. About the waist of each was a 
leather belt with several instruments 
permanently attached and others, 
such as ray pistols, which could be 
quickly removed in cases of emer- 
gency. On the back of each was 
strapped an oxygen tank for high al- 
titude flying. 

The two beings quickly surveyed 
their surroundings, looked back anx- 
iously in the direction from which 
they had just come, and then began 
working on the disabled ship. Their 
motions were slow and apparently 
painful. Physical work seemed to be 
ill fitted to these two creatures. Yet 
their lives depended on it now, and 
they were making a desperate effort 
to repair the trouble so they could 
continue their flight. Never a word 
did they speak, yet they were talking, 
conversing by means of transferred 
thought waves! 

Speech had died out hundreds of 
millions of years before, even before 
the coming of the eighth ice age, and 
now they were entering the twentieth 
and last. The earth would never again 
be able to shake off the great chill 
which had descended from the polar 
caps. In preceding ice ages the 
warmth of the sun had been able to 
drive the sheets of ice back to the 
poles, but now the luminary was 
spent, exhausted. Slowly, inexorably 
the ice was creeping from each pole 
until some day it would meet at the 
equator! It would mean the end of 
life forever, and the time was not far 
distant. 

After a short time the repair was 
nearing completion. The girl, Apho, 
showed visible, signs of agitation and 
kept her eyes glued in the direction 
from which they had come. She ex- 


pected to catch sight of their pursuers 
through the mist at any moment. 
Undoubtedly she would have been far 
less nervous about it, too, for the sus- 
pense was unnerving her. 

“At last it is done!” thought Tine 
to his sister. 

‘They are coming!” shouted Apho. 
She was using thought transmission, 
but in great excitement, most of the 
people fell back millions of years, and 
their mouths involuntarily formed 
rudimentary words, and the weak 
vocal chords did give out some 
squeaky noises which in no way re- 
sembled speech. 

“What do you here?” questioned a 
powerful and foreign mind. 

'"T^INC and Apho had been so en- 
grossed in watching the oncoming 
ships and replacing the hull plate, 
that they had forgotten all about 
their surroundings. Both wheeled at 
the question and beheld a score or 
more giant beasts which waved their 
antennae and gnashed their mandi- 
bles. To Tine and Apho they were the 
dreaded and dangerous amtir, a type 
derived from the long extinct ants. 
These beasts had glistening and beau- 
tiful, black, horny armor and stood 
six feet high at the shoulder. 

“I am Forfor, and we are exceed- 
ingly hungry. You will do for us!” 
said the leader as the whole horde 
moved quickly toward the boy and 
girl to take them. 

The two humans did not dare to 
turn their backs in order to enter 
their ship. Almost involuntarily they 
whipped out their destructive ray 
pistols, and, with shaking hands, 
pressed the operating controls. By 
pairs and threes the formidable amtir 
crumpled up and fell to the sandy 
ground. More and more appeared over 
the low hill as the din of the battle 
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reached their sensitive antennae and 
thought waves flashed back and forth. 
Very seldom was it the good fortune 
of the amtir to feast upon human flesh. 

This was indeed a strange battle, 
with animals of supposedly lower 
type talking to their adversaries 
through the medium of thought 
transfer. All animals which roamed 
the earth now had developed the 
powers of thought transmission. Per- 
haps it should be said that the pop- 
ular conception was that animals were 
of a lower order, for it would never 
do for a man to admit that his intel- 
ligence was not the greatest! Scien- 
tists of the day maintained that most 
animals had always possessed this 
power to a much greater extent than 
humans, especially the amtir, and, 
because the human type was the last 
to make use of it, they were loath to 
admit that it had existed before. 
There was a common language now, 
or rather, no language, used instead 
of a medium of speech. 

Nearer and nearer came the pur- 
suing ships, as more and more amtir 
poured in to fill the gaps left by fallen 
warriors. Great worms were breaking 
through the surface of the ground to 
feast upon the dead bodies of fallen 
ants. These worms were eighteen 
inches in diameter, and several yards 
long. However, they were not dan- 
gerous, being merely scavengers. Al- 
though their minds were rudimen- 
tary, their thoughts were capable of 
projection as in all other animal types. 

“Food ! Food !” came their thoughts, 
mingled with the stronger ones of the 
amtir, “KiU! Kill!” 

The numbers of the great worms 
were hindering the amtir in their at- 
tempted capture. Streams of formic 
acid were being squirted at the boy 
and girl as well as at worms. Tine and 
Apho were against the hull of their 


ship now, a few steps only from the 
open door. At the next opportunity 
they would jump inside and speed 
away. At that very moment a huge 
worm rose six feet in the air only a 
short distance before them and 
writhed about wildly as the formic 
acid burned it. This was a moment's 
protection, and the two jumped into 
the ship and were aloft in an instant. 

The wailing thoughts of the disap- 
pointed amtir were strong in their 
minds as they applied neutralizing 
alkalines to their acid burned skins. 
Only a few miles behind them roared 
a whole patrol of enemy ships. The 
pursued ship was traveling like a 
bullet arid had its thought-screen up 
to prevent escape of thoughts to the 
enemy. 

By this time the sun had set, and 
a great undefinable gloom had set- 
tled over this portion of the earth. 
Even the stars seemed too weak to 
penetrate the foggy atmosphere. Ap- 
proaching death seemed to possess 
all. In the distance faintly twinkled 
the myriads of lights of some city, 
and the tiny metal ship was speeding 
toward it, and from this ship flashed 
a warning to the city. 

T he effect of the warning was 
immediately apparent as more 
lights flashed on and great battle 
cruisers, always ready and alert, rose 
majestically into the thin air and 
proceeded toward the source of the 
distress signals. The pursuers, only a 
few score in number, were not advanc- 
ing now. They had hoped to capture 
the small craft before it could give 
the general alarm. Now they wheeled 
about in a great turn and proceeded 
to the place whence they had come. 
They were not in great haste, either, 
for they knew that their ships, while 
not as fast as the small one carrying 
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Tine and Apho, were far speedier than 
the giant air warships of the city 
which carried tremendous armament. 
Their ships were scout cruisers and 
patrol ships, and they could not stand 
against the terrific ray bombardments 
of which superdreadnaughts were 
capable. The city had no scout cruis- 
ers, for they had no occasion to use 
them. Their necessity was a protec- 
tive fleet to guard the metropolis. 

When the ships proceeding pon- 
derously from the city saw the re- 
treat of the enemy patrol, they pro- 
ceeded only as far as the little bullet 
to convoy it safely within the ion 
screen which completely walled and 
roofed the city. Quickly the little tor- 
pedo landed on a roof landing stage 
four thousand feet above the street 
level. This platform was on the roof 
of one of the city’s tallest buildings. 
Immediately a group of waiting at- 
tendants helped them from the ship 
and escorted them to a lift shaft on a 
corner of the landing roof. Soon Tine 
and Apho had descended to a level 
far below the roof and waited in an 
anteroom before being admitted to 
the council rooms. Their wait was not 
a long one, for an attendant soon bade 
them enter at once. 

Within the vast shiny room with its 
innumerable highly polished metal 
furnishings and appointments they 
met first their mother, Vije, and their 
father, Zun, whom they greeted re- 
spectfully and without any manifesta- 
tion of affection. Perhaps this was not 
so strange when it is considered that 
the earth was a dying world, and love 
and affection were dying with it, 
chilled gradually as the earth became 
cooler and cooler. Only room for 
serious thought remained. 

The four advanced slowly toward a 
group of old men and women, who, 
for the most part, were seated com- 


fortably in soft divans and lounging 
chairs in the most informal manner. 

“We bring word of the Mongafs,” 
began Tine as his sister stood quietly 
at his side. “It appears that Zorr and 
Tuz are preparing for an expedition 
to attempt to wipe out the white race 
to judge from the number of battle 
cruisers being constructed. But there 
are battle cruisers alone, no other 
types of ships.” The last remark was 
thought with the greatest of thought 
emphasis. 

“When we were finally discovered 
hovering low over the Mongaf capital, 
the city patrol turned upon us, and 
we should not have had so narrow an 
escape had not the left hydrogen con- 
verter broken its quartz disc. This we 
repaired, but we were set upon by a 
large number of amtir. We escaped 
from them just in time to outdistance 
the Mongaf patrol ships which turned 
back after we had broadcast our 
alarm ahead to you. That is all.” 

“The amtir are becoming more fe- 
rocious day by day!” observed Vije, 
their mother. 

Smiles of satisfaction were evident 
on the faces of the assembled digni- 
taries of state. 

“Then the Mongafs are building no 
space ships ?” came a thought ques- 
tion from a woman. 

“They do not have sufficient intel- 
ligence,” came the answer. “They no 
doubt recognize that sooner or later 
something must be done about the 
cooling of the earth, but they are de- 
pending on us to solve the riddle for 
them. We have solved the riddle, but 
our salvation does not include their 
own. Too long have they harassed us 
and kept us in a walled city to be rid 
of their molestations. They must per- 
ish with the other lower animal types. 
We have kept our secret well, and, by 
the time the invadiqg fleet is pre- 
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pared to attack us, we shall not be 
here !” 

¥>EFORE the hated Mongafs could 
complete and assemble a fleet 
large enough to be the match of that 
of the whites, the latter would be gone 
from the planet earth, gone from this 
cold and dying world. 

Warm foods were placed before the 
two spies. Tine and Apho, and they 
daintily partook of the synthetic 
stuffs, roughage and concentrated 
built-up vitamins. In spite of scien- 
tific advances in diet and all of the 
types of stimulation which had been 
developed, the life-giving rays of the 
sun could not be entirely replaced, 
and health was not what it had been 
scores of millions of years before. 
There just was not any substitute. 
True, there were no longer any bac- 
terial diseases with extremely few 
exceptions, but bodies were frail and 
becoming more frail as decades passed. 

After a short discussion of problems 
and affairs, the two flyers were ex- 
cused and left the room to return to 
their own for a long rest after their 
great exertions of that adventuresome 
day. Seldom was such excitement giv- 
en to anyone in these days, and, when 
it did come, the fragile bodies required 
long periods of rest and relaxation to 
overcome the toxic condition set up 
within them. 

Tine and Apho reached their sleep- 
ing room and reclined upon their 
couches. The room was plain satin-fin- 
ished metal with indirect lighting and 
artificial ventilation, clean and dust- 
free. On the floor was a thin soft car- 
pet. Everything was designed for sim- 
plicity, convenience and cleanliness. 

Apho was of an extreme inquisitive 
type. Her brother was somewhat of 
the same nature, so the pair had been 
detailed as spies when such work was 


necessary, and it appealed to them 
greatly. Whenever the girl had an op- 
portunity to ask questions, she took 
advantage of it. The brunt of the in- 
terrogations was usually borne by 
Tine who was practically always with 
her. Since they had no other brothers 
and sisters, by decree, there was a 
very close bond between them. Be- 
cause the population had been reduced 
to the level which could just be sup- 
ported and cared for, each married 
couple was permitted but two off- 
spring, and the sex of the children was 
determined by diet, a fact partly dis- 
covered hundreds of millions of years 
before. Hence, if a married pair did not 
desire a boy and a girl, but rather two 
boys or two girls, another married 
pair would have two children of op- 
posite sex by decree. There was 
enough difference of opinion so that 
difficulty never arose. 

“Tine, how long has the earth been 
like this ?” the girl asked her brother 
in her mind. 

“You mean just as it is today?” 

“Yes. Has it always been so cold, so 
gruesome, so bloodthirsty?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” ques- 
tioned Tine, a bit startled, as he 
raised up on one elbow and looked at 
his sister. “There is nothing wrong 
with the world, is there ? True, we are 
leaving it in a short time because it 
will not much longer be able to sup- 
port our type of life, but it is just as 
it has been for ages!” 

“I mean farther back than that!” 

“Oh, those old records are con- 
sidered legendary. There is no means 
of preserving records over many mil- 
lions of years since the changes na- 
ture works obliterate anything and 
everything.” 

“What are some of those legends. 
Tine ? I never tire of hearing of them, 
for somehow I feel that they are more 
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true than false,” urged the girl, her 
eyes glistening in her pale, unhuman 
face in anticipation. 

“I’ve told you so often I should 
think you would be tired of those high- 
ly fanciful stories! So much is based 
on conjecture. Of course, the begin- 
ning was a nebulous cloud and then the 
condensation of the nucleus, or sun, 
and then more, lesser condensations 
to form the twelve planets in this sys- 
tem, from some of which were hurled 
moons by centrifugal force. There 
must have been a long period while 
the orbits were being established, and 
a longer time until the planets con- 
gealed and cooled enough to permit 
adaptation of the single celled life- 
motes which are to this day being 
pushed about throughout the universe 
by light pressure. For billions of years 
these cells fell upon hot worlds and 
died, but finally they found conditions 
favorable and through evolutionary 
processes developed into all types, both 
plant and animal. This meant that life 
first became established on the cool- 
est planets, and not necessarily the 
outermost ones. As these planets 
cooled, and life became extinct, but for 
few forms of low vegetable t3T)e, cells 
developed on planets which had form- 
erly been too hot. In our own little 
system from Mars inward life would 
successively become extinct on Mars, 
the earth, Venus and would end with 
Mercury, the innermost. But as far 
as the human tsrpe is concerned, it will 
not happen, for nature can be thwart- 
ed artificially. Long before Mars be- 
came too cold, the Martians had dis- 
covered atomic power and its gradual 
release, and they had constructed 
spaceships. When life on Mars became 
too unpleasant, the Martians made 
their exodus to our own earth !” 

“How long ago was that, Tine?” in- 
terrupted Apho. 


“Historians think about four hun- 
dred million years ago,” thought Tine 
in answer. 

“How long has this earth been popu- 
lated by men?” 

“Almost a billion years, now,” 
thought the boy, his manner showing 
his pride in his knowledge. “That is, by 
beings that had some of the same gen- 
eral characteristics and walked up- 
right. They talked with their mouths 
then, and they did not have even atom- 
ic power. It is said that they actually 
burned things to develop what ener- 
gy they required, but I cannot believe 
such a fanciful story. That would be 
far too primitive and too wasteful for 
any intelligent being to do. If he could 
be called a human type, he would have 
greater intelligence than to do that!” 

Apho disregarded that last conceit- 
ed remark and asked another thought 
question, “Did they have ships too?” 

“It is said they flew ships of some 
description, but certainly unlike ours. 
In these so-called ships they were nev- 
er sure of themselves, and they were 
insecure in storms, for in those past 
ages there was much wind and rain, 
not always snow and fog. Geologists 
say that human types lived much 
nearer the poles than we can even im- 
agine. Now we live in a strip only eight 
hundred miles wide along the equa- 
tor. The continents were differently 
shaped then too. Billions instead of 
millions of people lived on the earth,” 
continued the boy. 

“And other times you said the in- 
habitants then did not appear as we 
do?” 

“No, they were really ugly! They 
had small heads, talked with their 
mouths, had small chests, heavy arms 
and legs, and even indulged in games 
of some sorts where physical prowess 
was considered the greatest of attri- 
butes. Just animal manifestations I 
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That is so long ago that no records 
could be considered at all reliable, and 
I, for one, do not believe a word of it ! 
Man has always existed by superior 
intellect, and intellect alone !” 

“They may have had diseases then 
and eaten meat of other animals and 
vegetables, and they may have played 
rough games, but they were a happy 
people, and they had a warm sun shin- 
ing upon them !” countered the girl. 

Tine disdainfully ignored the argu- 
ment and continued, “There has been 
a gradual decrease in temperature 
from the molten state, naturally, you 
silly girl ! These creatures, who called 
themselves human, lived when strange 
trees and other vegetation grew in the 
belt we now live in. It was so warm, 
it is said, that ice never formed in this 
region, and the ocean and rivers were 
warm enough not to harm the human 
body! Nearer the poles, it was warm 
half the year and cold half the year. 
This ice sheet did not come many 
miles from the poles except nineteen 
times. This is the twentieth age of- 
fice and the last one, our scientists 
tell us.” 

“But men and women, though ugly, 
were strong then, were they not ?” 

“Sister, how many times must I 
tell you that physical strength is sec- 
ondary to intellectual development? 
Who would rather be strong in body 
and weak in mind?” 

“I would if I can be warm !” smiled 
Apho as she thought. “I should give 
up everything just for one breath of 
warmth, one glimpse of the paradise 
which must have been then. Tine, 
haven’t you ever wanted warmth out- 
of-doors, to see green on the ground ? 
The trees did not look like our forest 
then 1” 

Apho was referring to a natural 
curiosity which was enclosed in glass 
and covered two acres of ground in 


the heart of the metropolis. It was 
a forest of perhaps one hundred trees, 
some as tall as fifteen feet, mostly of 
pine and oak descent, scraggly, mis- 
shapen things which tried to exist by 
throwing out a few pale yellow leaves 
to the attenuated sunlight. These rari- 
ties, the only ones remaining on the 
planet, were nursed along with great 
care. Day and night ultraviolet genera- 
tors bathed them and supplied just 
sufficient energy for the development 
of sufficient chlorophyl to maintain 
their lives. In addition, highly concen- 
trated nitrogen foods, synthesized, 
were soaked into the soil about their 
roots every day, when water was ap- 
portioned to each of them. People 
gazed at them in wonder and shook 
their heads, curious as to why such 
things had existed in the dim past. 

“Were the animals like the amtir 
and bees we have now ?” asked Apho, 
seemingly without an end to ques- 
tions. 

“There were many more, and most 
were smaller. They lived in the forests 
which covered much of the land then. 
The amtir are supposedly derived from 
some little things which were tiny and 
quite harmless. I can’t believe that 
such a change could take place, but so 
it is said. Bees were small then too. 
Why the human type did not change 
much in size has always made me won- 
der.” 

“Maybe humans then did not have 
to be afraid of bees and amtir, and 
could enjoy nature?” suggested the 
girl. 

“I don’t know that,” and Tine shook 
his head in annoyance. Any other per- 
son of this day would not have 
bothered to answer any of Apho’s 
questions. Tine, however, prided him- 
self on his historical knowledge, and 
seldom if ever failed to do his best 
in answering his sister. But now he 
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was very tired and desired to rest 
quietly. 

“Please go to sleep and leave me 
alone. Your mental pictures that you 
show me when you think of the past 
are nothing short of hallucination,” he 
pleaded. “You are as tired as I am, 
and yet, you babble on for more leg- 
ends! If you must hear them why 
don’t you go and pay a visit to old 
Ogh?” 

“I will do that!” replied Apho’s 
mind, hurt. “He believes all of the 
tales and really makes them far more 
interesting than you do by reason of 
that fact, but thank you anyway !” 

With that, both were quiet and soon 
fell into the sleep of exhaustion. 

S OME hours later Vije and Zun en- 
tered their children’s room and 
looked at them. Both felt great fond- 
ness for their offspring, and were it 
generally known, they would have 
been considered weak-minded degen- 
erates, examples of atavism and un- 
desirable in the community. But no 
one else knew, not even the children, 
for the two of them guarded their 
secret carefully. They almost reem- 
bodied a woman and a man of a billion 
years before, not in physical appear- 
ance, but in hopes, ambitions, desires, 
and love. As they watched the two 
sleeping children, now almost man and 
woman in years, the wife began think- 
ing to her husband. 

“How wonderful that our children 
will spend almost a full life on Venus ! 
How they will enjoy the warmth, the 
green growing things, everything so 
different from this barren planet! 
The spaceships will be ready in two 
weeks now, and yet no one seems to be 
looking forward to the trip with joy. 
Everyone is so matter-of-fact about it 
all. But then, we are different. No 
wonder the race is dying, with no 


hopes, no ideals to work for, just ex- 
isting from day to day, month to 
month, age to a^e! Men and women, 
countless centuries ago, worked, and 
played, and loved!” 

The father nodded. “It was differ- 
ent then. Tine, here, pretends he is a 
man, and covers up any affections he 
may have. He must show off before his 
sister who is very much like us, and I 
know he is too, though he gives no 
manifestations of his feelings. And, 
believe me, Vije, more people than will 
admit it are looking forward with con- 
cealed joy and expectation to the ex- 
odus to our neighbor planet. Even the 
hundreds of millions of years in which 
the veneer of civilization has been ap- 
plied cannot erase things which are 
still instinctive in mankind !” 

The next morning dawned as prac- 
tically every morning did. There were 
now no seasons upon the earth, though 
it did snow more in one half of the 
year than in the other half. The tem- 
perature seldom rose to the freezing 
point of water, and changes were very 
slight when there were any variations. 
Although there seemed to be a good 
deal of moisture in the thin atmos- 
phere in the form of fog, little rain 
or snow fell. Half of the atmosphere 
had drifted off into space with the 
many piillions of years that had 
passed, and, because it had left so very 
slowly, the animals had adapted them- 
selves to the change through in- 
finitesmally small differences from 
century to century through evolution. 
Ants had evolved to amtir, ferocious 
beasts, meat eaters, taller than a 
man and capable of good thought 
transference. Bees were now a foot in 
length, and, while they did not attack 
men, they too were carnivorous, feed- 
ing on what few small rodents yet 
remained on the earth. These had 
changed little in shape or size, but 
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they did have larger lungs and heavier 
coats of fur. There were white bears, 
larger than even in prehistoric times, 
and seals and whales with many cold 
water fish. The seas which were not 
yet congealed with the eternal cold 
were alive with animal life, but the 
land had lost all of its vegetable life 
but lichens and a few types of mush- 
rooms. On these the rodents fed. It 
was not at all unusual to see half a 
hundred polar bears and hundreds of 
amtir wandering about the walls of 
the city. The wall was a physical wall, 
but, in addition, an ion sheet, im- 
penetrable, began at the ground level 
and rose miles into the air, curving 
inward to form, finally, a complete seal 
from all molestation from without. Be- 
low the surface of the ground were 
walls of fused rock and metal, carried 
down to bed rock. No amtir could hope 
to burrow through such a fortifica- 
tion. 

“You are going my way this morn- 
ing, Tine,” thought Apho. “I’ll go with 
you and stop off and see Ogh, if you 
don’t mind accompanying me that 
far.” 

“Surely, I’ll go with you, only act as 
other people do, please!” answered 
Tine in thought waves. 

After the synthetic and unpalatable 
breakfast was finished, they started 
off together, through the chill cahn 
air, and soon entered a subway tunnel. 
The distance was not very great, so 
they were walking, something a bit 
unusual even for the younger inhabit- 
ants. After a hundred steps, they 
made a turn in the smooth, metal- 
lined tunnel, and a steady drone came 
to their large ears. Another turn and 
they entered a vast gallery, the city’s 
power supply station. Here, water was 
manufactured, electrical energy was 
transformed and light was evolved. 

One would have been greatly aston- 


ished at what he saw. Great centrif- 
ugal pumps were rotating at a tre- 
mendous rate, but there was no easily 
visible driving motor. However, it re- 
quired millions of horsepower to pump 
the city’s water alone, and it was be- 
ing converted by what appeared to be 
an integral part of the bearing on each 
of the mechanisms ! So great was the 
release of energy of the hydrogen con- 
verters, that their size was almost in- 
conveniently small except for the very 
largest of power installations. 

■jT'OR many centuries, man had used 
atomic power in the form that it 
was being used here. Ages before, ex- 
periments in atomic power had been 
made, with disastrous results at first, 
but the world finally ran its industries 
on power derived from breaking down 
atoms. It was far superior to any oth- 
er known method of obtaining large 
amounts of energy, but it fell far 
short of the present system of build- 
ing up atoms, not destroying them. 

The hydrogen atom, with a weight 
of 1.008 was combined with three oth- 
ers to make up a helium atom of 
atomic weight 4.000, with .032 re- 
leased in the form of pure energy. The 
two superfluous electrons were forced 
from their orbits by extremely high 
velocity negative streams from ex- 
ternal ray generators. In the final com- 
bination, two hydrogen atoms, and 
two atoms of hydrogen mimis the elec- 
tron, really protons in a sense, were 
combined to form the helium atom. 

There was an attendant cosmic ra- 
diation which was heterodyned and 
reduced in frequency to light-energy, 
and this light-energy was carried 
through special quartz conductors for 
illuminating living quarters, streets 
and ofiices. The largest of the hydro- 
gen converters were found on the gen- 
erators which fed electrical energy all 
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over the city, over silver conductors. 
The generators themselves were run 
in liquid hydrogen to keep the internal 
resistance at a minimum to the tre- 
mendous currents flowing. 

All of the ships had hydrogen con- 
verter drive, the energy being used 
to build up repellent rays which fur- 
nished the force necessary to drive 
them, using the earth as the mass 
against which the rays reacted. Then, 
there had been developed attractor 
rays which were the opposite of, and 
neutralized the repellent rays, disin- 
tegrator rays which broke down com- 
pounds and vaporized elements, and 
infra-red rays of inconceivable inten- 
sity. All could be used in combination 
with amazing effects in applications 
to work or as weapons. The last three 
were used as weapons, mainly as pro- 
tection against the Mongafs and 
sometimes to ward off especially vig- 
orous attacks of the amtir. Pistols 
carried by men and women contained 
no atomic hydrogen converters, but, 
instead, the rays had been stored in 
a highly absorbent compound, and 
pulling the trigger added a catalyst 
to cause a sudden release of the po- 
tential energy, the quantity depend- 
ing on the amount of catalyst used. 
After the energy was exhausted, the 
catalyst was removed from the ab- 
sorbent material and the latter was 
recharged with energy. If the weapon 
was not used, there was an unnotice- 
able decrease in energy content in a 
period of some weeks. 

T^TITH the decrease of the popula- 
» * tion, the ever present danger 
from hostile Mongafs and vicious 
amtir, and the intellectual develop- 
ment, there was no longer a definite 
form of government, nor was there 
any private enterprise. What work 
was to be done physically was carried 


out without effort by energy rays, 
and automatons had been developed 
to a degree that made necessary only 
general supervision. All of these 
changes had come about so slowly 
that no one was aware of the vast 
difference only a few hundreds of mil- 
lions of years had wrought. 

Both Tine and Apho were thrilled 
whenever they passed through the 
power station of the whole city. They 
seldom thought about it to each other, 
but they were really awed at the mil- 
lions of horsepower being converted 
or produced with very little noise, no 
smoke, no great radiated heat, and 
no trouble. Seldom did anything go 
amiss, but, when it did, because the 
converters were so simple, any of half 
a dozen stand-bys could be put into 
service immediately. 

The pace of the couple was very 
slow, but Tine and Apho eventually 
reached the other side, and the boy 
went on as Apho turned to her left 
and passed through another vast room 
which housed countless, intricate 
machines. This was a giant factory 
where finished products of all descrip- 
tions had their beginning and com- 
pletion. Here the metals used were 
synthesized, built up from atoms of 
lower number or reduced from atoms 
of higher order. Common clay was the 
most used source of atoms, and it 
was being carried through tubes and 
distributed to a score of synthe- 
sizers. 

It required great power to carry on 
the processes of transmutation, but 
one could not even imagine its flow 
through the giant silver shafts which 
formed a maze in the great room. 
Through each flowed liquid hydrogen 
as the medium to carry off the heat 
developed by the flow of the electrons 
in the Herculean currents being 
forced through the white metal. It was 
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the alchemists’ dream fulfilled beyond 
the limits of imagination ! 

Incandescent metals ran like water 
into ingot molds. In this day of de- 
velopment, it was more simple to 
transmute to platinum and iridium 
than it was to extract iron from its 
ore, as it had been done in the dim past 
of human struggle and development. 

Apho hesitated a few moments and 
watched the bright metals as they 
sputtered and bubbled in never-end- 
ing streams. From half a mile away 
came sounds of the processing of the 
metals, but her visit did not require 
that she pass that way now. 

After a walk through a small side 
corridor, she came before a metal 
door on which she tapped lightly. The 
visor screen flashed for a moment, 
and she beheld the face of an old man 
with large brown eyes which had 
youth and imagination in them. At 
the same time, her identity was being 
established on the other side of the 
door. The screen darkened with the 
opening of the portal, and she entered 
the rooms of Ogh, historian and phil- 
osopher, one man who could reason 
without the fetters of the day and 
age holding back what he knew must 
be the truth. 

“So Apho pays a visit to old Ogh,” 
he beamed. “Make yourself, comforta- 
ble, child, and let us have a long talk. 
I can see in your mind that you have 
come to me for more stories, stories 
of the past, and, let me whisper to 
you, that was a glorious past! Not 
lost altogether, however. Our astron- 
omers tell us that we shall be carried 
back half a billion years when we 
reach Venus. Ah, there is a planet for 
you! Covered with vegetation, warm, 
with rivers and mountains, and so 
much usable land. The skies will be 
bright if still a bit over laden with 
moisture. We shall have air to breathe 


again, warmth and freedom. There 
are no amtir there, and we shall see 
that there will be no Mongafs either I 
There probably are men and women, 
though, such as we were in the ages 
past, because the same spores were 
carried by light pressure to Venus as 
they were to all of the planets of this 
system, and evolution probably has 
developed true to t 3 rpe since that 
planet is much like the earth which 
we shall soon leave as a home planet. 
It is only 67,000,000 miles from the 
sun, and we shall have no gravita- 
tional trouble since it is only three 
hundred miles less in diameter than 
our own earth, hardly anything in 
percentage of the total, you see.” 

“I want to know more about the 
past,” thought Apho, her eyes already 
wide in anticipation of what was to 
come. She could spend endless breath- 
less hours with this old man, for she 
never tired of his tales. 

“Ah, yes, the past,” and, for a mo- 
ment, his eyes were veiled in unread- 
able thought. Then he began. “I am 
going to tell you the true story of our 
development, Apho. As far back as 
we care to go, perhaps six or seven 
hundred millions of years ago, the 
earth was indeed a green carpet. 
Things grew, in what were called 
fields, for people to eat. Ships sailed 
on the oceans, not over them, and 
carbon was burned to derive energy 
to form water vapor which, in turn, 
in expanding gave mechanical energy. 
This, in turn, gave electrical energy, 
heat, light and all other forms. It was 
wasteful, but carbon was plentiful 
and it did the people for millions of 
years. 

“Men and women were strong and 
healthy. They had hair on their heads, 
had smaller chests, because there was 
much more air and oxygen then, and 
their arms and legs were firm and 
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shapely. Indeed, they were so imbued 
with health and vigor that they in- 
dulged in all sorts of physical exer- 
cise for the joy of being able to do it 
and develop their strength! 

“There were various groups of 
people who lived under one form of 
government in one section, and others, 
probably of the same race extraction, 
in another. These were countries as 
they were called then, and, if one 
group did anything another country 
or countries did not like, they had a 
war, some agreeing with one group 
and helping, and vice versa. Wars, 
though crude, were destructive then. 
They used explosives and poisonous 
gases instead of rays, but, in a year’s 
time, they could easily wipe out ten 
million lives, which, by the way, is 
more than the earth’s entire human 
population now. 

“Mars, inhabited by much the 
same type, older by millions upon 
millions of years, however, became 
barren, and the population did as we 
are about to do, migrated to the next 
innermost planet. The population had 
dwindled to only a few million, and 
the trip was made in four hundred 
giant spaceships, propelled solely by 
the reaction of rockets. Some ships 
were lost and became satellites of the 
sun and of the moon, but nearly all 
of them landed safely on the earth. 

“They landed and settled on the 
most intellectually advanced con- 
tinent, fortunately for everyone con- 
cerned. In no time at all they had 
given their secrets to these earthmen 
in return for a new home. After a 
million years had passed, perhaps, it 
would have been difficult to have dis- 
tinguished anyone from another in 
the matter of descent, for the type 
was now the same because of common 
intermarriage. I should say ‘common’ 
only with what were known as the 


‘whites’. There had always been 
racial difficulties, for, you know, there 
were a great number of yellow men 
and many blacks. It is said, too, that 
there were other skin colors, but I 
cannot say definitely. If there were, 
they were in too small numbers to 
have any marked effect on the final 
racial tendencies. Bloody wars were 
waged between the whites and blacks 
and yellows. Naturally, with the 
whites fighting both of the other 
races, there was bound to be an al- 
liance for a common cause between 
the black men and the yellow men. 

“When atomic power came, devel- 
oped through destruction of matter to 
lower atomic weights, the wars be- 
tween the blacks and yellows com- 
bined against the whites were too 
terrible to relate or even imagine. In 
five years the population of the earth 
had been halved, in ten years it had 
been halved again. It was very evident 
that such warfare could not continue 
indefinitely or the population of the 
earth would soon be reduced to a 
negligible number. 

“Nature took a hand in her own 
way, and fighting was stopped of 
necessity, since a new enemy, com- 
mon to all, had developed and threat- 
ened a sudden end to all living intel- 
ligent creatures. Insect pests had 
multiplied, unhindered for many 
years, and there were so many count- 
less numbers of them that they 
blotted the light of the sun for hours 
at a time as they flew and hopped 
and buzzed to new and better forage 
grounds. Their numbers were so ut- 
terly inconceivable, and they covered 
so much of the area of the earth’s 
surface, that it was difficult to use 
poisonous gases to kill them off. But, 
by one means or another, they were 
gradually eliminated but never re- 
duced to what they had been a few 
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years before. Man had neglected to 
rid the earth of pests when he could, 
and from thatiime on, one might say 
that insects rule the world! They 
drove men back year after year. The 
results you can see for yourself. We 
have been forced into a walled city 
with myriads of amtir without our 
walls, savage descendants of what 
were, at one time, insignificant pests. 
Probably some far-sighted men real- 
ized then that insects would become 
the masters of the earth’s surface. 
We are comparatively safe, but the 
earth is not ours by any means ! 

“To continue. The wars which had 
been carried on so severely were 
broken off permanently except for 
more or less minor outbreaks, though 
the feeling of hatred continued down 
to the present age. We sincerely hope 
that we shall not be followed to Venus 
by the Mongafs. They do not have the 
mechanical developments which we 
possess, but it is not outside the realms 
of possibility that they might find 
some way to steal our great secret. 
That is why our space-fleet is being 
built under ground and in greatest 
secrecy. When we are ready to leave 
this old, cold earth permanently, 
square miles of false surface, which 
resembles that of our earth, will be 
disintegrated and the fleet will leave 
hurriedly where none else can follow. 
It is a risk to depend on a fleet which 
will not have been tried out and 
tested, but sufficient tests can be 
made before the voyage to make us 
reasonably certain of the success of 
the great exodus. Behind us will re- 
main only enemies, the barren earth, 
hostile and hating Mongafs, ferocious 
amtir and the like. We shall be free 
to begin over again, and, it is my hope 
that coming generations will again 
assume the appearances of men who 
lived millions of years ago. The 


heavier atmosphere will cause a slow 
decrease in chest expansion, and the 
heat of the closer sun will cause hair 
to grow once more as a natural pro- 
tection. Warmth will cause a greater 
love of the out-of-doors and nature, 
and men will once more delight in 
physical endeavor. Evolution will 
carry us back millions of years, but, 
in carrying us back, it will be carry- 
ing us on as well, for we have the 
misconception that we have been 
continually advancing. Mechanically 
yes, but I do not consider it advance- 
ment when it does not embody all 
phases. We have degenerated physi- 
cally and spiritually, and therefore 
we have gained nothing from our 
great mechanical strides! Apho, you 
must never tell a single being of how 
I talk to you, or I should not be per- 
mitted any visitors, and I might even 
be left behind when the exodus is 
made!” 

“Oh, you can see in my mind, Ogh, 
that I would not tell anyone! I enjoy 
your stories too much to spoil every- 
thing,” the girl answered in thought, 
and Ogh could read that his secrets 
would never be transmitted, knew it 
more surely than any verbal oath had 
insured ages before, for here there 
could be no hiding of the truth as 
long as the mind was held open to 
scrutiny. 

“Before you go, child, let us look 
at the vast heavens and see what lies 
in store for us!” 

"DOTH rose slowly and walked into 
a second room which was always 
kept in darkness. The clicking of a 
few switches brought a large screen 
into brilliance, and, under the direc- 
tion of Ogh’s practiced and nimble 
fingers, a super-telescope brought dis- 
tant objects rushing toward them. 

“See, here we have one of the 
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ancient Martian ships, which is now 
a satellite of the earth, such as the 
cold moon is.” 

The ship increased tremendously in 
size until the two of them could clearly 
see the holes in the strong hull, holes 
from hurtling meteors having struck 
this unnatural object in the heavens. 

“Now let us have a look at extinct 
Mars, Apho,” and a tiny spot of red- 
dish reflected light grew until it 
filled the screen, rushing toward the 
old man and the young woman as the 
amplification was gradually increased. 
Soon the surface markings were plain, 
and finally the evidences of the old 
canals, fallen to ruin and decay, 
could be seen clearly. Erosion on the 
surface of the planet was practically 
non-existent, and the scene before 
them on the screen had remained un- 
changed for millions upon millions of 
years, except for tiny pockmarks 
added by myriads of small celestial 
bodies which had buried themselves 
in the lifeless sands of the deserts. 

“We shall not see very much of 
Venus, but we shall try with the aid 
of the infra-red penetrator to make 
out some detail,” continued the old 
man. 

Soon this new planet of hope was 
rushing toward Ogh and the girl. 
Both felt a thrill as the swirling 
moisture clouds could be seen distinct- 
ly as a blanket about this new home. 
The infra-red attachment, with its 
oscillator system, which heterodyned 
the frequencies back into visible 
wavelengths, permitted them entrance 
within the thick blanket, and, though 
not very distinctly, they were able to 
make out large continents of land, 
densely covered, and steaming seas 
and rivers. 

“Thank you so much, Ogh,” thought 
the girl to her host at length. “I must 
go now, but I shall be back for more 


stories, if I do not bore you too much ?” 

“My dear, it is a pleasure to be able 
to show the truth to one eager to 
know the truth. Bigotry has become 
a menace to our civilization, but, 
though we shall not live to see it, 
there will be a gigantic metamor- 
phosis in the new world, and every- 
thing I have predicted from logic will 
come to pass. Do not hesitate to come 
here where I can but attempt to paint 
pictures to you, pictures of the past 
and of the future. You are eager and 
you believe. Remember, at the low- 
est level I have some volumes a hun- 
dred thousand years old, and, if you 
and Tine should like to page through 
them, these precious treasures of 
mine, you certainly may ! The writers 
of those days were able to go back to 
still more ancient records and include 
much material which makes these 
books the very best history we have. 
In it you will find many things I have 
not been able to tell you, but, you 
may read with your own eyes and 
know for yourselves this past history.” 

“I know that we shall partake of 
your generous offer very soon, Ogh, 
and thank you again for your toler- 
ance and kindness!” With those 
thoughts, Apho left the suite of this 
man so old, and yet so young. Her 
mind was a turmoil of conflicting 
thoughts, mostly of the coming ex- 
odus to Venus. She was young, and 
she would enjoy this tremendous ad- 
venture in the extreme. Slowly she 
retraced her steps to her own rooms, 
seeing nothing with her eyes, which 
were looking only into the far distant 
past and the immediate future. What 
a pity that sh^ did not have a body, 
healthy and strong, and worthy of 
such a mind! Perhaps her descend- 
ants, hundreds of thousands of years 
hence would be beautiful to look upon, 
and would think back of what their 
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ancestors had been like. Evolution, 
change, would have worked once more 
for the benefit of humanity. Much ar- 
tificial veneer must be cast off and 
away if man was to survive and thrive 
again. 

A fter three more nights. Tine 
and Apho journeyed far under 
the city to the greatest secret man 
had ever held, into the vast galleries, 
covered only by a few feet of earth 
and masonry above. In these work- 
shops were a thousand ships of such 
size that when one stood at the bow 
of one of them, the stern was lost in 
the haze of the distance. Many years 
of worl^ were represented here, the 
work of thousands of minds and the 
physical work of tens of thousands of 
robots and automatons, working tire- 
lessly, as their controlling and guid- 
ing minds were changed every four 
hours, night and day, month after 
month. These mechanical workers 
were overhauled every six months to 
keep them in perfect working order, 
and, since a few were repaired every 
day, the work went on practically con- 
tinuously as it had for many years. 
The thousand ships were receiving 
their final touches before the great 
exodus to a new and living planet. 
Only once before in the history of 
these planets of which the earth was 
one, had a mass flight through space 
been conceived and carried out. This 
would be the second. Perhaps, in the 
dim future, another would take place 
to Mercury, the tiny planet nearest 
the sun, but, when the sun had cooled 
to the extent making necessary an- 
other move of intelligent beings, its 
state of equilibrium would be very 
unstable, and the most likely space 
voyage would be to another solar sys- 
tem with a newer radiator as the 
source of life-giving energy. When 


the old sun disrupted in its unstable 
state, no planets could hope to escape 
this last spasm of death. 

The giant metal-coated ships were 
as black as night in color, and not 
shiny. Every bit of heat which could 
be absorbed by the dead outer sur- 
face would be used to advantage with- 
in and would save that much energy 
expenditure. There would be a large 
quantity necessary in addition, of 
course, but most of the power plants 
would furnish energy for repellqnt 
rays which would drive the craft 
from the earth and to their destina- 
tion. 

Perhaps the Mongafs were sus- 
picious of some sort of an undertaking 
being in progress. They tried every 
means to capture whites and read 
their minds, but very few had been 
captured, and these unfortunate in- 
dividuals had died without divulging 
the greatest of secrets. Because it 
was evident to the Mongafs that these 
whites were withholding some vast 
project from them, they had redoubled 
their efforts and sometimes ventured 
over the city, but they could see 
nothing, and they were in peril of 
annihilation by the great protective 
beams within the walls. To the whites 
it was imperative that their rivals 
should not discover the secret. When 
the earth was opened and the ships 
soared upward on the journey, there 
must not be the hindrance of a battle. 
This would be a delay, and the vast 
armada would have only a few full- 
strength battle cruisers to offer it 
protection against the enemy hordes. 
The transports would be lightly 
armed, since all available space on 
board was to be utilized for passen- 
gers and stores. Several million peo- 
ple would find barely enough room in 
the thousand ships, but the journey 
would not be a long one in duration, 
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and comfort was therefore of minor 
consideration. 

Apho openly made known her ex- 
citement and anticipation, and, 
though he showed none of her enthu- 
siasm, Tine felt just as she did. It 
would not be manly for him to admit 
that he felt any sentiment or excite- 
ment about the coming voyage. 

' I ^HEY left the scene of great ac- 
-*■ tivity, each wrapped in his own 
thoughts, and returned to their rooms. 
On their way back, they passed few 
but robots and automatons. In this 
era it was difficult to distinguish some 
of the machine workers, for they were 
nearly all permanently installed in 
position and were not capable of loco- 
motion. Yet they were as valuable, if 
not more valuable, than the metal men 
who moved about from place to place 
as their work demanded. Practically 
everything was automatic in operation 
and even in supervision. Robots super- 
vised much, and, in turn, might be 
directed by other robots. However, in 
the beginning of the chain, a human 
mind controlled all. Because these 
mechanical beings are termed as be- 
ing metal men and robots, it must not 
be gathered that any assumed, even 
vaguely, the human form in shape. 
All which possessed the power of lo- 
comotion were on wheels either on 
ground level or moving on overhead 
rails. Some were long and torpedo 
shaped; others square and box like. 
All were fitted with intricate mechan- 
isms for performing perfectly, al- 
most, the mechanical functions for 
which they were designed and built. 
All had thousands of light and heat 
sensitive cells which governed the 
most delicate of their performances 
and maneuvers. All of them derived 
their energy from collectors which 
picked up radiant energy transmitted 


on special wave bands for none other 
than robot utilization. One could not 
even guess that these machines with- 
out feeling were not extremely inter- 
ested in their work and intent on 
doing perfect work! 

“Let us see Ogh again,” suggested 
Apho the next morning. “He can tell 
us more about the planet to which we 
are going so soon !” 

“Well, only if you promise not to 
talk about the legends of the past,” 
warned Tine in his thought transfer. 

“They are not legends, brother. But 
I shall promise, if you feel so about 
them. I want to learn more about 
Venus. The past can always wait !” 

Fifteen minutes later they were 
seated with the old man, and he was 
happily adding to their knowledge of 
the solar system, particularly of 
Venus, the second planet from the sun. 

"This fair planet to which we are 
going is, peculiarly enough, almost the 
exact duplicate of the earth in size, 
as I have told Apho before this visit. 
The difference is only 257 miles in 
mean diameter in favor of the earth. 
The year on Venus is over half of 
ours, 225 days to be exact. She is 
67,000,000 miles from the sun, tak- 
ing the mean value, while we are 
roughly 93,000,000 miles from our 
luminary. In two weeks we shall be 
at our minimum distance from our 
neighbor, namely 26,000,000 miles. 
This is the ideal time for the passage, 
but our astronomers have calculated 
the time of starting to be several days 
in advance of the time of the shortest 
course. If we left at the time when 
the planets were closest each other, 
we should find our journey longer by 
the amount the separation had in- 
creased during the time required for 
the distance to be traversed. 

“The innermost planet is Mercury, 
a little fellow only 36,000,000 miles 
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from our sun and too warm, even now, 
for habitation by beings like us, in 
spite of the cooling sun. He will be 
only 31,000,000 miles from us at the 
-nearest approach, considerably far- 
ther than the earth is from Venus 
when closest, you see. 

“Our sun, which has really caused 
us all of this trouble is still a giant 
source of radiant energy of wide fre- 
quency spectrum, though it has 
cooled materially since the solar sys- 
tem began. Some 8,000,000,000 years 
ago, long before the planets had been 
formed, the sun was more than a 
hundred times its present weight. 
When it was so young, it gave off its 
energy at a tremendous rate, matter 
furnishing all of it directly. As it 
shrank with this energy loss, it gave 
off less and less as its surface area 
decreased, and also its bulk. When 
men first walked upright on the earth, 
the sun was losing mass due to direct 
conversion into radiant energy, at a 
rate of 360,000,000,000 tons per day. 
This is an inconceivable weight, but 
it was nothing at all compared to the 
mass of the sun itself. Nevertheless, 
countless hundreds of millions of 
years have left their marks, and now 
the sun is noticeably smaller and 
colder. A reduction to half of its size 
would decrease its radiation and lu- 
minosity by eight times. It is a pity 
that we intercept such an infinitesi- 
mally small amount of the radiated 
energy thrown out by the sun. If this 
were not the case, there would be 
more than enough energy to do all of 
the planets for aeons to come. Of 
course, the sun has not been reduced 
to half its former size since life was 
planted in the solar system, but, with 
our great distance from the sun a 
small change is noticeable to us so 
many millions of miles away. The cool- 
ing is less and less in rate as it pro- 


gresses so that we have perhaps a bU- 
lion years left on Venus before any 
consideration of danger will be neces- 
sary. Long before then, I believe 
bodies will not be necessary for the 
existence of the mind. Mind will exist 
as an energy form, free of death and 
all physical fetters!” 

Simultaneously all three were lost 
in thought. Even Tine was carried 
away by the words and dreams of i;his 
old man who dared to say what he 
thought. Their thoughts were not 
shielded from each other, but they had 
ceased voluntary transfer and were 
thinking, day-dreaming, and their 
thoughts mingled with each other 
without direction. It would be difficult 
indeed to analyze such a complex thing 
as was taking place then. Were the 
thoughts combining in space or were 
they weaving about in the minds of 
each of the three? 

A fter much time had elapsed, all 
three went to the visor screen 
and studied this new planet-home in- 
tently. It did not seem possible that 
this muddy looking disk on the 
screen could be a planet which would 
and did sustain life, but minds prac- 
ticed in making stellar and solar ob- 
servations and measurements had 
satisfied themselves, and therefore it 
must be true. There was none to 
gainsay the findings and predictions. 
As in a daze, Apho gently touched 
the cold, inanimate patch of swirling 
light before her. It seemed so like a 
wild dream, but it would not be many 
days until she would never again be 
able to see the planet as she was see- 
ing it now. Instead, she would see the 
barren earth, a pale bluish-green disk 
in the evening sky, if the clouds 
parted to permit vision. In years to 
come it would be a continuous sheet 
of ice with nothing to rdieve or break 
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the monotony of the glare of the 
shiny sheath about the earth which 
had given life and death to countless 
generations of human ancestors. Un- 
der that cold sheath would be the 
remains of Mongafs, amtir and bees 
alike, impotent forever to cause 
trouble and anxiety to the white 
race. 

“Let us see our own world and 
look at what we are about to leave 
forever,” suggested Ogh. He reduced 
the amplification and swung the 
telescope very slowly over the horizon. 
Through the mists could be seen the 
rolling wastes all about the city, 
glowing dimly in the pale, feeble il- 
lumination of the sun’s rays; gray 
sand and yeUow sand with a few time- 
worn rocks all about. Here and there 
were amtir searching about for food, 
in depressions which once had guided 
nourishing rivers, or on the barren 
wastes of sand. A bee occasionally 
buzzed by, though' the sound of the 
beating, transparent wings in the thin 
chill air could not be heard. To the 
south was the only hill within many 
miles. Here were many great rocks 
lying scattered about, the decayed 
remains of some great mountain, no 
doubt, but no one ever ventured out 
to look at them, and they, too, were 
lifeless except for the amtir which 
sometimes lay about absorbing what 
little heat they could from the weak 
sunshine. If only the three who gave 
the hill but a passing glance could 
have known what lay hidden behind 
those few blocks of granite! 

A week later the boy and girl paid 
another visit to Ogh with the express 
purpose of going through the old 
historical books in a storeroom at the 
lowest level and at the far end of the 
walled city. It would not be long until 
these volumes would be stored on one 
of the spaceships to be taken on the 


long voyage through the ether. Apho 
in particular was thriUed beyond 
words. Tine was lost in a large volume 
dealing with geological formations. 
From time to time Apho interrupted 
her brother with a thought remark or 
asked for an interpretation, but, for 
the most part, the hours were spent 
without interruptions or pauses. Apho 
was reading a history of the probable 
descent of the human type on the 
earth long before the Martians ven- 
tured into space and landed on the 
earth as their new home, mingling 
with the whites. She was dreaming 
of what strong, healthy, beautiful 
bodies her ancestors a thousand times 
removed had possessed and wished 
that she might have been one of them, 
or else one who would live ten thou- 
sand years in the future on "Venus. 

Suddenly she looked up and listened 
intently for several minutes, hardly 
breathing. 

“Tine! What is that sound I hear? 
It is coming from within the earth !” 
she interrupted her brother. 

Tine looked up from his pages and 
listened for some time as Apho con- 
tinued to listen. “I thought I heard 
it too,” he replied with a thought. “It 
must be some subterranean river or 
a slight change within the earth. It 
cannot be anything serious, I am 
sure !” 

W ITH that, the boy went back to 
his reading. After a short while 
Apho did the same, but it was evident 
that she had not satisfied herself that 
the sound was trivial and unimpor- 
tant in nature. Soon she too was lost 
in the vivid stories before her on the 
platinum leaves of the volume. Ogh 
himself found it necessary to descend 
to the vaults and to remind them that 
it was time for them to leave. They 
thanked him profusely and left, hav- 
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ing forgotten all about the strange 
sounds. 

Time passed swiftly now, and 
everyone from child to centenarian 
was busy aiding in the last arrange- 
ments before the stupendous journey 
should begin. Everything necessary 
must be taken, and all superfluous 
parts and materials must be left be- 
hind to be destroyed when the space- 
ships had left the earth. No vestige 
could remain to aid the hated Mon- 
gafs. They must die with the planet 
because they were unfit to be carried 
to a new world where they would con- 
tinue to cause nothing but trouble and 
worry and continual strife. It was 
much better that they remain upon 
the world from which they had tried 
to eliminate the whites as far back 
as men and histories could remember. 
This would be a truly fitting reward 
for their barbarism and hatreds and 
selfishness. Had they lived in accord 
with the other great race, they should 
be included with them and treated as 
brothers, for color in itself was no 
line of demarcation. 

The night, preceding the one set as 
the time for departure, had arrived. 
Zun and Vije, with their two oif- 
spring. Tine and Apho, were partak- 
ing of the last full meal they would 
have on the old, worn-out earth. Apho 
was telling, with her dancing thought 
trains, of the interesting things she 
had read in the metal books of Ogh, 
and she was imagining, as only she 
could, the probable results in the 
change in environment and climate. 
In a flash she remembered the noise 
she had heard. As the flash came 
across her mind in memory, Zun was 
frozen for an instant, but immediately 
after, he arose with a start. 

“Come, we must find out if the 
noise still persists, and we find the 
cause. There have been no indications 


of earth tremors from the observa- 
tories nor are they any subterranean 
rivers near enough for you to hear in 
the vaults. Nothing must prevent our 
departure to-morrow!” 

Zun summoned many men, and 
Tine and Apho accompanied them to 
the lowest city levels and to the dis- 
tant room at the south end of the 
tunnel. When they reached the vault 
in which the boy and girl had spent 
so many absorbing hours, they all 
stood quiet, breathless, listening in- 
tently. 

“The noise is louder than when I 
heard it !" commented Apho, and Tine 
now heard it without any difficulty 
whatsoever. 

“To the battleships!” commanded 
an old man. “This can mean but one 
thing!” 

Without another word all of the 
group hurried to the elevators, and a 
general alarm was sounded. Every 
battle-cruiser and scout cruiser was 
manned instantly, each with its com- 
plement of robots and men. Some had 
no men in them at all, but were di- 
rected from central, battle maneuver 
stations. One would have thought 
that a perfect battle formation was 
an everyday occurrence, but it had 
been a full decade since a full forma- 
tion had been ordered. Everything 
had been in readiness, however, since 
the spaceships were nearing comple- 
tion. Everything was governed al- 
most automatically, so that little time 
and movement would have been 
wasted, had not everything been in 
perfect readiness. 

S LOWLY and majestically the ships 
slipped through the screen which 
surrounded the city. It could be seen 
now as a misty shimmering veil, for 
its intensity had been multiplied a 
thousand times with the sounding of 
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the warning. The distance the ships 
traveled was only a few miles. Apho 
and Tine were watching from a 
tower, which afforded them an almost 
perfect view of the city proper and 
the surrounding barren countryside. 
They saw the ships cautiously pass 
over the brow of the rocky little hill 
to the south. 

Instantly there was a terrific attack 
by an unseen enemy sheltered behind 
the bluff. Protective screens on the 
whites’ ships flared to bright colors, 
as bolt after bolt was hurled at them 
by the surprised and cornered foe. 
Almost at the instant of the attack 
the whites had loosed their tremen- 
dous rays of energy until soon the 
cold ground in the vicinity was becom- 
ing jelly-like, and little pools of 
molten lava stood in the depressions. 
Several of the trapped enemy ships 
rose into the air, either for a vantage 
point or to escape to the cities of the 
Mongafs. 

“Mongaf ships!” thought Tine in 
surprise. “Now I see it all. They were 
tunneling into our city and would have 
wiped us out before we could have been 
aware of their presence. Sister, you 
have saved the whole white world !” 

Apho was too startled to think of 
anything coherently by the realization 
of what would have otherwise been. 
She was thrilled with the manifesta- 
tions of titanic power before her. 
Never had she seen such a battle, nor 
one so close at hand. In a few moments 
more, the rays of the attackers grew 
less in number and intensity. Fifteen 
minutes after the battle had begun, 
the last vestige of Mongafs and their 
ships had disappeared. Hundreds of 
heavy, thundering metal robots fol- 
lowed up the tunnel that had been dis- 
integrated under the hill and reduced 
the Mongafs and enemy robots into 
dust. This done, the fleet arose once 


more and slowly wheeled and pre- 
pared to enter the protective screen 
of the city. When they reached its 
outer limit they hesitated for no 
reason which was immediately ap- 
parent. 

“What is wrong?” questioned Apho 
of her brother. 

“I do not know, sister,” Tine re- 
plied. “We shall see shortly, no 
doubt.” 

“I see lights in the distance, Tine !” 

“The whole Mongaf battle fleet has 
come to attack!” thought the para- 
lyzed boy as his mouth worked con- 
vulsively and incoherent sounds came 
from his rudimentary vocal cords. 

^ I ''HE city was now aware of the 
coming attack. Ready lights were 
flashing from all of the stations with- 
in the ion wall on the towers of the 
city where giant ray projectors, un- 
used for centuries, were being manned. 
Had anyone known of the presence of 
Tine and Apho on the exposed tower, 
they would have been ordered within 
the building and under ground level 
immediately. Unknowingly, they were 
facing death by disintegration should 
a single beam enter the electronic wall 
and sweep near them! Their excite- 
ment was too great, and their antic- 
ipation overpowering, and they gave 
no heed to the danger. 

The Mongaf fleet which was ap- 
proaching was the greatest armada 
that had ever been seen by earthly 
eyes. Evidently it had been built for 
the express purpose of ridding the 
earth of the whites, and it looked, 
from a distance, as though it were 
fully capable of doing the job. What 
the Mongafs lacked in creative genius 
in the finer arts and sciences, they 
made up in the development of en- 
gines of destruction. They were no 
differ^t from those possessed by the 
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whites, but they were far larger, as 
were the ships themselves. 

As the fleet approached, it was 
quite evident that the hated enemy 
outnumbered the whites by a ratio of 
three to one, and all of the ships were 
greater in size and power. The oper- 
ators and directory lacked nothing in 
skill either, for the formation was that 
of a great solid wedge of ships, with 
the heaviest of the battle cruisers at 
the nose or point. This deadly mass 
of potential destruction glided on- 
ward without a sound, but the pro- 
pulsive forces were derived from the 
greatest energy source available, that 
of the building-up of atoms. 

Meanwhile the white fleet made no 
pretense of being annihilated, and 
quickly split into two divisions and 
closed in behind the attackers, the 
only recourse left to them. Straight 
for the ion wall came the billions of 
tons of dense metal, heavily protected 
with ray screens more effective pro- 
tection than yards of toughest alloy 
steel could have been. There was now 
no question whatsoever as to the city 
being the goal of the approaching 
black fleet. Brighter and brighter 
grew the ion screen walling in the 
buildings. 

Now a great energy beam reached 
out from all of the black ships on the 
front side of the wedge. The beam 
deepened in intensity until it became 
a shimmering opaque sheet, so great 
was the radiated power. The thin air 
was instantly disintegrated and a con- 
tinuous roar of thunder shook the 
very ground as more air rushed in to 
fill the vacuum left by the beams. The 
focus of these terrible rays was the 
ion wall before the oncoming fleet, the 
city’s protection. At this point the 
screen had become intensely dazzling, 
blinding in brightness, as horrible, but 
beautiful streamers soared like mil- 


lions of rockets for miles into the 
dark sky. The illumination created 
by the dissipation of the gigantic 
forces was many times the brilliance 
of the sun. In vain the white fleet har- 
rassed the van of the Mongafs. 

TT seemed the protective screen of 
the city could not hold out much 
longer as the attackers were within 
only a few hundred yards. It actually 
bulged in like a flexible thing. Except 
at the very point of attack, the 
screen was so attenuated that it 
could not be seen with the naked eye. 
The greatest energy was automatic- 
ally dissipated at the point or points 
of greatest stress. The fleet of the 
enemy had become stationary now, 
and it bombarded the wall with com- 
bined beams. The white fleet had en- 
circled the Mongafs and was making 
itself felt often. With all of the en- 
ergy being used in an attempt to 
break down the ion wall, little was left 
for the protective ray screens of the 
ships themselves. When several of 
the white ships were able to combine 
their beams at one point, the screen 
of the ship would break down, and in 
a moment, the sides became red, then 
dazzling white, and great pieces of 
molten, sparking metal dripped off to 
the earth below. In another moment 
the ship would fall, annihilated. 

But there were so many black ships 
that, before enough harm could be 
done in this fashion, the city’s screen 
would be opened and the whites com- 
pletely wiped out. The buildings were 
shaking and trembling as the earth 
shook from the tremendous vibration 
and thundering of the neutralization 
of two almost irresistible forces. Rain 
was falling in torrents as protons 
combined with electrons to form 
water. This rain was scalding hot, but 
none was unshielded in this battle. At 
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times the vision of Tine and Apho was 
entirely obliterated by the beating of 
the steaming water against the thick 
windows of the tall tower. 

Suddenly the Mongaf formation 
changed and broke into three sections, 
one remaining to concentrate its pow- 
erful rays on the same spot, while the 
other two rushed to opposite sides of 
the city to attempt to break down the 
resisting screen by three points of 
concentration. Luckily, the response 
of the screen was instantaneous, and 
the energy supplied to it was neces- 
sarily no greater than if it had all 
been expended in one spot as it had 
been under the mass attack. It was a 
foolish move from one aspect because 
now the whites were at less disadvan- 
tage than they had been with all of 
the enemy ships in one solid formation. 

Then Tine and Apho were startled 
to see the portion of the fleet which 
had remained at the original point of 
attack, back off for several miles, still 
applying their beams at the same 
point. The screen was still brilliant, 
but, with the beams attenuated by 
the distance now separating the 
source and the screen, it was in no 
danger, and it was hardly opaque as 
it had been for so long a period of 
time. What ruse was this ? The answer 
came immediately as the bullet-shaped 
formation hurtled along at full power 
and made for the screen, hoping to 
break through it with the tremendous 
kinetic energy they would have built 
up under maximum acceleration. 
When they reached and struck the 
wall, buildings cracked under the 
strain of the impact, and everything 
became blurred before the eyes of the 
two onlookers. The ships were not 
halted by the screen this time. The 
screen bulged in for many yards, and 
the two children thought that they 
were seeing their last on the earth. 


The inward bulge had stopped 
growing in size, and the ships were 
at a standstill, shaking under their 
tremendous driving power. Great as 
it had been, it had not been sufficient 
to break through. Slowly, ever so 
slowly, the defeated battle cruisers 
were forced back until there was no 
longer any bulge in the protective ion 
screen. Fortunately there could not 
be very many such attacks because 
energy was expended at such a rate 
by the ships that the supply of ma- 
terial would be completely exhausted. 

Nothing daunted, the other two 
units backed away from the wall and 
accelerated toward it from diametri- 
cally opposite directions. This time 
Tine and Apho were thrown to the 
floor as the two bullet formations 
crashed into the electronic screen. 
The bulges were dangerously large 
this time, and very nearly met in the 
middle over the center of the city. 
Fortunately the tower on which Tine 
and Apho were situated was to one 
side, for where the screen was pushed 
in, the buildings which did protrude 
out of the distorted screen were de- 
composed into gases almost instantly. 
The trembling and rocking of the 
ground this time was nauseating, and 
not due entirely to the reaction of the 
screen to the terrific impact. Much of 
it was due to the groaning hydrogen 
converters in the power stations feed- 
ing the screen. Capable as they were, 
and with additional units paralleled 
to those ordinarily intended for pro- 
tective service, there was a great 
danger of destruction when they sup- 
plied such tremendous overloads, 
never dreamed of when they were de- 
signed and installed. The energy ra- 
diated mounted so high that the figure 
could not even be guessed at ! 

For a seemingly long period the two 
bulges all but met. Then they sep- 
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arated gradually, and the warped 
screen forced the adversaries back 
from over the panic-stricken city. 
The whites had been saved, for none 
of the ships could hope to survive if 
such amounts of energy were again 
expended in another attempt such as 
the two already made, ending in 
failure. 

W ITH awakened and renewed 
vigor, the stunned white fleet 
went back into the fray actively. Now 
it was ship to ship, since the Mongafs 
had abandoned the hope that they 
could break through the ion fortress 
of the city. No material wall or forti- 
fication of any description could have 
withstood such an attack for more 
than a few moments. For the most 
part, now, there were no large forma- 
tions, and practically all of the fight- 
ing had become ship to ship or pair 
of enemies to one white ship. Had it 
not been that the exhausting attack 
had been made on the electronic wall 
for so long a time, the white fleet 
would have been severely beaten in a 
very short time, but, as it was, the 
battle was now between evenly 
matched forces, everything considered. 

Apho and Tine, still sick and 
shaken, saw the graying of the sky 
in the east in spite of the brilliant 
flashes and streamers and corusca- 
tions which illuminated the landscape 
as far as the eye could see in any 
direction. 

“We must go below!” thought Tine. 
“We have seen the greatest of the 
battle, and I, for one, do not care to 
see more!” 

Apho's thought reply was very 
feeble. Slowly and carefully they 
climbled down the long stairway, now 
cracked and dangerously broken from 
the miniature earthquakes caused by 
the vicious attacks. The pair were 


really frightened now, realizing in 
what danger they had been, and both 
realized what anxiety they must have 
caused their parents as well as the 
others. Exhausted, they reached the 
lower ramps and found their parents 
in a state of near-collapse. Search had 
been made for them all over the city. 
The great space armada would be off 
to Venus, planet of promise, within an 
hour, and they would have been left 
behind as lost ! All but two of the great 
ships, dead black transports, had been 
filled with their quota of passengers. 
Everything was in readiness for the 
great exodus out into space ! 

“But there are so many men on the 
battle cruisers !” thought Apho, ghast- 
ly pale and trembling at the thoughts. 

Her father, Zun, smiled, “See !” he 
said to her in thought as he helped her 
to an illuminated visor screen within 
the ship. 

Apho’s fear left her as she saw what 
was taking place. Three or four of the 
white ships would manage to become 
closely grouped near the outside of the 
ion wall, and one would suddenly dart 
into the city through a temporary 
screen opening. Immediately all of 
the men within the ship would leave, 
and an equal number of robots took 
their places. The ship then slipped out 
and joined the fray once more, 
manned entirely by mechanical m«i 
who were controlled from within the 
ships of the now waiting space- 
armada. So quickly was the trick per- 
formed, and so unexpectedly, that, 
though some enemy beams did reach 
within the city and demolish parts of 
buildings, the gap never remained 
long enough for any real harm to be 
done. The city was not to be left 
standing when the voyage to Venus 
was under way, and little concern was 
felt. The trick did worry the Mongafs, 
but they never dreamed of the true 
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purpose, supposing that fresh crews 
of men were going abroad to add 
strength to the white forces. 

'T^HE last battleship had been emp- 
tied of living men. The sun was 
well up in the heavens, and the de- 
parture was at hand. The movements 
must be concise and timed to the very 
second. Nothing must go wrong in 
spite of the great disadvantage which 
now presented itself in the unexpected 
battle raging over their heads above 
the city. Everything was deathly quiet 
and anxious within the ships, now 
that the time had come to make the 
attempt to escape. Perhaps it was well 
that there was excitement of an un- 
expected nature, since it took the 
minds of the whites from the perils 
they were about to face. 

Robots were at the underground 
controls which would put into opera- 
tion disintegrator rays to remove the 
earth and falsework which separated 
the fleet from the outside. 

The signal was given, and the earth 
and masonry disappeared from over- 
head as if by magic. With one great 
surge the fleet rose in one plane into 
the hot air outside. Instantly the ion 
screen about the city was broken 
down, never to be raised again, for 
there would be no need for it in the 
future ! The Mongafs were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, but they recovered 
soon enough and made for the ar- 
mada almost involuntarily, pursued, 
in turn, by the robot-manned battle 
cruisers of the whites who could do 
little to stop the sudden advance. The 
transports had gone miles into the 
heavens before the Mongafs ap- 
proached dangerously near. Then 
came a startling thing. One by one 
the Mongaf ships came to a slow stop 
and retreated back to the earth ! Tine 
and Apho, watching the visor screen 


wondered why they had given up the 
battle so easily when they might have 
prevented the escape of the whites 
who now lacked armor and armaments 
capable of matching those of the en- 
emy battleships. 

The Mongafs, terrible fighters, were 
not the scientists the whites were. 
The end of the Mongafs was at hand 
and inevitable now, all because of a 
very simple fact. The great transport 
ships, powered by stupendous propul- 
sive units had sent their repellent 
rays out to the sun, and some of them 
were directed at the enemy ships 
which were using the earth as the 
mass for reaction of their driving 
rays. Once the transports had gone 
out of the range of the death-dealing 
rays of the enemy, they could utilize 
their power without hindrance, but 
they would have been annihilated at 
close quarters with the Mongafs. 

Slowly but very surely the white 
ships, backed by the entire mass of 
the sun, were crushing the Mongaf 
ships back to the surface of the dead 
earth. They were now at such a dis- 
tance that practically no armor was 
necessary as a defense against the 
pencils of beams which tried to reach 
out to them. The propulsive units of 
the battle cruisers were small com- 
pared with those of the gigantic 
white ships, and no match for them. 
Nearer and nearer the black ships of 
the enemy came to the ruins of the 
city below them. Finally one crashed 
to the ground and was flattened out 
beyond recognition. One by one, each 
of the enemy craft met the same fate. 
Slowly now, the great space armada 
of the whites traveled toward the sur- 
face of the earth. The few battle 
cruisers and scouts with the armada 
detached themselves and hovered 
over the great city and the gaping 
hole which had been the hidden work- 
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shop where the fleet had been built 
in secret. Disintegrator beams flashed 
out and seemingly leisurely melted the 
beautiful buildings to the ground, the 
lava almost filling the cavern near the 
center of the metropolis which had 
been the stronghold of the white race. 
The last remnants of the white civili- 
zation were being removed from the 
earth, and no traces would be left of 
the secrets of the great spaceships. 
By the time the Mongafs had recov- 
ered the unrelenting ice would have 
permanently covered the earth from 
pole to pole. 

A great bubbling crater of incan- 
descent lava now spread to the limits 
of the city, consuming every trace of 
the city. The job completed, the bat- 
tle cruisers once more joined the main 
body of the fleet which had been sup- 
plemented by those robot-manned 
ships which had escaped injury dur- 
ing the battle of a short time before. 
With a great wheel, the armada was 
off to the other planet! No fears were 
felt for a safe arrival now, and great 


was the relief after the anxious mo- 
ments of a most threatening inter- 
ruption. 

Apho and Tine were at a visor 
screen as the earth fast became a con- 
cave saucer below them. Under the 
powerful magnification they could 
quite clearly make out the details of 
the raw wound where the city had 
been, and the nearby landscape strewn 
with broken, flattened, twisted ships. 
They turned away as they beheld am- 
tir and bees feeding upon the bodies 
which once had manned the great 
invading fleet of the black Mongafs. 
They had made a great attempt which 
had come so close to being successful, 
by how small a margin no one would 
ever know. 

The scene on the screen changed, 
and now the young man and woman 
looked with happy eyes upon a disk 
swirling with vapor, hiding the in- 
definite outlines of green continents, 
growing larger and nearer each sec- 
ond they rushed through space to- 
ward Venus! 


The End 
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“On the Planet Fragment 

By NEIL R. JONES 

Our readers will be very glad to hear more about the wonderful Jameson 
travellers with their invincible bodies, the beings stUl living 
after arms and legs have been pulled off. 


Clement’s Discovery In 1968 

^ES, Dawson, it is a fact. I 
j have found the proof. The 

■*" assertion of Douglas Jameson 
was not a hoax. Come up into the 
observatory. Tonight, there will be a 
clear, cloudless sky. I shall prove to 
you the existence of the Jameson 
Satellite.” 

Clement, the astronomer, led the 
way down a long, dimly lit corridor 
leading from the comfortable library 
where he had just announced his star- 
tling discovery to his friend and lay- 
man, Dawson. Clement continued to 
talk as he led the way to the observ- 
atory. 

“The satellite has been looked for 
occasionally by a few credulous as- 
tronomers since the story was 
brought out fourteen years ago. Since 
then no one has been able to find it, 
and the satellite was classified as a 
hoax. I, too, looked for it long ago 
but came to share the disbelief of the 
others. Last night, I stumbled upon 
it by merest chance while searching 
the sky for some of the larger meteors 
across whose path the earth is now 
commencing its periodic trip.” 

“Let’s see,” Dawson reminisced. 
“According to the story, this Douglas 
Jameson’s uncle built himself a fu- 
neral rocket to be shot into space so 
his body might be preserved forever.” 

“Yes, and this nephew who told 


the story several years afterward 
swore that he had been entrusted with 
the operations concerning the inter- 
ment of his uncle’s dead body in the 
space rocket and sending the rocket 
into space.” 

Dawson wondered to himself if 
this were true or had Clement merely 
sighted a meteor strangely shaped 
like the legendary satellite. 

“The story this nephew told was 
rather a wild and creepy one, if I 
recollect it rightly,” replied Dawson, 
“especially where he removed his un- 
cle’s body from its grave-vault on a 
winter’s night.” 

“It was morbid and gruesome,” 
Clement admitted, “but here we are; 
here’s the telescope.” 

Like pygmies of Gulliver, the two 
men were dwarfed by the great in- 
strument which passed through the 
roof of the observatory and leveled a 
searching eye into the starry depths 
of the cosmos. 

“What proof did this young Jame- 
son have?” queried Dawson as Cle- 
ment carefully adjusted the mechani- 
cal detail of the giant lens. 

“Only the empty grave-vault.” 

Clement ascended a winding, spiral 
stairway, made a slight adjustment 
to the governing mechanism; then he 
returned. 

“You have seen the rocket satellite 
with your own eyes?” interrogated 
Dawson. “You are sure that it is no 
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The professor’s attention became riveted upon the surrounding buildings. The houses, or huts, 
uiere crude in design, low and rambling. 
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meteoric mass revolving about the 
earth?” 

“I am positive it is no meteor, and 
I am reasonably certain that it is the 
Jameson Satellite. The sky is cloud- 
less, and if I can find what I saw last 
night I shall convince you, too. We’ll 
have as good a night for seeing as can 
be expected for this time of the year.” 

Dawson sat on the revolving plat- 
form before the eyepiece, while his 
friend made further calculated ad- 
justments. Before his gaze appeared 
several balls of light with several 
smaller ones dwindling away into in- 
finitude. These were the larger and 
nearer stars of the universe. Farther 
away, sprinkled in brilliant profusion 
against the intense blackness sur- 
rounding them, were more distant 
stars, like a trail of luminous dust 
across the inconceivable eons of light 
years. 

Suddenly, the entire sky swung in- 
to motion, whirling dizzily past in 
splendid review. The astronomer was 
moving the telescope’s field of view 
across the heavens to a particular 
spot. The moving train of astral bod- 
ies slowed to a stop. Clement now 
searched the heavens himself. 

“We shall have to wait a while,” he 
said, “until the sunlight strikes the 
side of the rocket at a certain angle, 
and then we shall see it.” 

Clement saw only a few flaming 
stars which occupied the center of 
the disc into which he gazed search- 
ingly. Other than a clouded efful- 
gence of distant star trains, there was 
not so much as a suggestion of anoth- 
er object. But wait — a sudden dazzle 
of light sprang into being amid a 
dark pocket of space to one side of the 
flaming stars. 

“Look, Dawson! Look to the right 
of that star nearest the top of the 
glass, and tell me what you see!” 


“It appears to be another star, one 
farther off than the rest,” Dawson 
replied. 

“No,” corrected Clement. “It is no 
star, and instead of being at a great- 
er distance than those stars which 
are many light years away, this light 
you see is from a reflecting body a 
comparatively insignificant sixty-five 
thousand miles from the earth. It is 
the Jameson Satellite, and the reason 
we failed to see it before was due to 
the fact that its reflection of the sun’s 
rays was eclipsed by the greater bril- 
liance of that remote star. I shall 
bring the field of view up closer, and 
we shall be able to observe it more 
minutely. Watch!” 

The stars and the smaller gleam 
of light within the circle of perspec- 
tive changed position so that the lat- 
ter occupied the center of view which 
narrowed under Clement’s manipula- 
tion. Undisturbed by the low hum of 
the mechanism operating the great 
glass, Dawson watched the object be- 
fore him gain rapidly in size until 
it nearly filled the horizontal diam- 
eter of the glass, shutting off from 
sight the scattered stardust behind 
it. 

Dawson yielded his position to the 
astronomer who gazed into the in- 
strument with a satisfied smile upon 
his face. He then rubbed his eyes vig- 
orously with a knuckle, and was 
ready to stare into the telescope at 
the strange apparition, which had so 
abruptly stepped out of a fiction tale 
to confront him in such startling re- 
ality. Yes, he had seen right the first 
time. There was the rocket moving 
along on its endless journey, the sun- 
light reflected from its nickel-plated 
body. 

Clement now set the great glass 
and the revolving platform into a 
motion which would correspond with 
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the movement of the rocket across the 
sky. 

“You see that I was right, Daw- 
son.” 

“Yes!” 

“Tomorrow, I shall announce my 
discovery to the world. I have wait- 
ed to chart its orbit, distance from 
the earth, its speed and rotation, if 
any. I also wanted someone else to 
see it and verify my discovery. Con- 
trary to the expectations of Profes- 
sor Jameson, the rocket projected it- 
self a bit farther into space than he 
had expected, but perhaps that is on 
account of his underestimating the 
force of the radium propellant he used, 
or it may have resulted in an error 
in the calculation of the gravitational 
attraction of the earth’s mass. Then, 
too, the moon might have been near- 
er to that section of the sky into 
which the projectile was shot than 
the professor had realized. His 
nephew claims that written instruc- 
tions left him, which, later he de- 
stroyed, warned him not to send off 
the rocket while the moon lay in the 
southeastern part of the sky. The pro- 
fessor was evidently afraid that his 
rocket, set into motion towards the 
moon, might be captured by lunar 
gravity and be cast upon the dead 
satellite.” 

Dawson listened in awed cont«n- 
plation. Clement continued. 

“You will notice another queer fact. 
The rocket is not following its course 
with nose pointed ahead ; it is revolv- 
ing about the earth slightly tilted side- 
ways. It probably assumed this po- 
sition after reaching its maximum 
distance from the earth, or again it 
is possible that when the radium rays 
automatically played upon an ap- 
proaching meteor in a temporary re- 
moval from the path of the cosmic 
wanderer, the rays in the head of the 


rocket might have been stronger than 
those in the rear, throwing the head 
farther to one side. I wish that the pro- 
fessor had equipped the rocket with 
transparent sides, so that we might 
see into the interior and observe 
whether or not the coldness of space 
has had any visible effects upon him. 
I imagine that it has not, and never 
will, for I am willing on my part 
to endorse his theories as cor- 
rect.” 

Dawson heard but little of Clement’s 
discourse, and this as in a dream. He 
was gazing in deep meditation at the 
rocket satellite containing the body 
of Professor Jameson in its endless 
travel around the great ball of the 
rotating earth. There it pursued its 
lonesome way, a cosmic coffin. Would 
the satellite follow its orbit to the 
world’s end, or would its source of 
radium activity fail upon some far- 
flung day of the distant future to 
convert the rocket into the prey of 
the first large meteor which chanced 
that way? Would it some day return 
to the earth as certain scientists 
claimed of the moon, or would it 
continue to extend its orbit gradu- 
ally away from the earth and eventu- 
ally free itself from the grip of the 
mighty planet, to either swing off 
into universal space beyond the solar 
system or else crash upon the moon’s 
pitted surface? And when the rocket 
terminated its career, would the body 
of Professor Jameson be found per- 
fectly preserved or merely a crumbled 
mound of dust? Dawson wondered. 

Interlude 

D AWSON’S wonder would have 
been considerably magnified 
had the space rocket’s eventu- 
ality been foretold to him. Neither 
his imagination and wonder, nor that 
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of Professor Jameson either, could 
have conceived that forty million 
years later machine men of Zor were 
to pause in the shadow of the mo- 
tionless, lifeless, untenanted world 
to examine the rocket contents. Zor 
was a planet of another far distant 
sun; the machine men with their 
metal cubicle bodies, four metal legs 
and six metal tentacles were crea- 
tures who had long ago found the 
secret of immortality by brain 
transposition into conical heads of 
metal equipped with a circle of me- 
chanical eyes, one eye staring verti- 
cally from the apex of the head. Their 
mode of communication was mental 
telepathy. 

The Zoromes removed the profes- 
sor’s brain from a perfectly preserved 
body and placed it in one of the ma- 
chines. The interlude, timeless indeed 
to the professor, was over. He was a 
machine man, and as a machine man 
he embarked with his metal com- 
panions upon a life of adventure and 
exploration among the endless paths 
of the worlds in space. His adventures 
were already numerous. The latest 
discoveries had taken place in a sys- 
tem of planets two of which were 
twin worlds. Now, they had bridged 
many light years of distance and 
were already among the planets of 
another star. 

CHAPTER I 

Horrors in the Dark 

T here it lay, slowly gyrating 
through space, ponderous and 
rough cut, jagged mountain 
peaks piercing far above the low-lying 
atmosphere into the endless abyss of 
space through which the planet 
plunged. This was the first impres- 
sion the machine men of Zor had of 


this strangely shaped world. From 
afar, they had recognized a depar- 
ture from the general rotundity 
characteristic of the major cosmic 
bodies. 

It might have resembled an elon- 
gated cube, had not one end been im- 
perfect and receding, so nearly square 
were the angles of this strange world. 
Professor Jameson estimated the 
length of the immense body to be in 
the neighborhood of twenty-three 
thousand miles. As the space ship 
sped closer, and the planet turned 
upon an axis yet to be defined, the 
cubic illusion grew less, for the 
planet appeared more like a mighty 
stone slab, fourteen thousand miles 
across and four thousand miles thick. 
Not until the planet had turned slow- 
ly around were these figures avail- 
able. Distantly, the great world had 
gleamed as an oblate spheroid, but up 
closer the softening curves induced 
by reflected sunlight yielded to 
squarer-cut reality. 

To have said that it was a flat 
world would have been voicing no 
deviation from actual proportions. 
It was a flat world, its edges four 
thousand miles across. The atmos- 
phere appeared unequally divided 
over the faceted surface. More air ap- 
parently enveloped the flat surfaces 
than covered the sides and ends, espe- 
cially the ends which possessed but 
a thin, scanty layer. The imperfect 
end tapered gradually into two of the 
sides, the atmosphere following the 
surface in ever widening strata as it 
left the heavier gravity of the re- 
ceding end. Gravity and density 
were the deciding factors. This was 
the machine men’s opinion concern- 
ing the atmosphere. In quantity, the 
air was more or less equally di- 
vided. 

“How might such a queer-shaped 
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world ever come to be?” 454ZQ2 
ventured. “It is incredible that such 
a large, cosmic body should be found 
in this semblance.” 

“A reason for it exists some- 
where,” 744U-21 offered. “There are 
four other worlds to the system, and 
none of them are like this. All are 
spherical. And there is another mis- 
mated feature regarding this system. 
The other planets have no atmos- 
phere.” 

“It would seem that this world we 
are approaching is foreign to the 
system,” 6W-438 observed. “It may 
have come wandering through space 
ages ago and been captured by this 
star.” 

“The solution appears plausible,” 
the professor agreed. “Yet even if we 
take for granted that it possessed an 
atmosphere when it reached this sys- 
tem, why does it possess such a queer 
shape?” 

“A cosmic explosion somewheres 
far off in the universe may have sent 
it upon its journey,” 41C-98 theo- 
rized. “The cause we may never know. 
At least, we can guess at it. As for 
atmosphere, we have found before 
that transformed worlds often gen- 
erate their own during a passing 
phase of development or reconstruc- 
tion. A new sun accounts for 
much.” 

The conjectures among the ma- 
chine men were many. 

“Two stars passing close to each 
other may have become wrenched 
asunder. This great fragment, per- 
haps, is one of the pieces.” 

“But the rotating, molten mass 
would assume a spherical shape.” 

“Not if the stars, or at least one 
of them, were cooled and dying.” 

“A giant planet may have ex- 
ploded.” 

“A collision of worlds.” 


“The fragment cannot be origi- 
nally from this system. It came from 
no one knows how far and brought 
its atmospheric constituents along.” 

“It seems the only planet of this, 
group on which we might expect to 
find organisms.” 

The space ship described a semi- 
arc about the huge fragment, and 
another startling discovery was made. 
There was a moon, a rough, jagged 
specimen fifty-five thousand miles 
distant. The professor estimated its 
diameter to be less than nine hundred 
of his earthly units of measurement. 
Here again was the departure from 
the conventional, spherical form, yet 
strange as it might seem this little 
satellite conformed more to the shape 
of a globe than did its mighty com- 
panion. But the rough surface with 
its jagged spires and upflung escarp- 
ments was in accord with the gen- 
eral appearance of its huge con- 
temporary, though it lacked the elon- 
gated contour. 

A S the space ship sped downward 
to less than ten thousand miles 
over the sunlit surface, the Zoromes 
marvelled at the gigantic mountain 
ranges which reached up out of the 
atmosphere and into space. They were 
easily ten to fifteen times as high as 
any mountains Professor Jameson 
could recollect on his planet earth. 
Near their bases, yet miles above the 
planet’s general surface, the moun- 
tains were capped with snow and ice, 
or at least with what the machine 
men took for such. Compositions and 
atmospheres often varied in substance 
and content, the machine men had 
long ago discovered in their travels 
from star to star, from world to 
world. 

Where the sunlight struck their 
sides in the realm of the atmosphere. 
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the mountains were weathered and 
slightly softened in contour in con- 
trast to the higher portions far above 
where unveiled sunlight struck daz- 
zling and undiifused, the shadows 
sharp etched and as black as the sur- 
rounding space. 

“If creatures of any kind do live 
there, how do they ever get across 
those mountains?” 119M-5 solilo- 
quized moodily. 

“They don’t,” stated 12W-62 posi- 
tively, “unless they possess space 
ships.” 

“Space ships is right,” said 744U- 
21. “Airships would do no good 
there.” 

“Perhaps they have space ships,” 
141L-14 suggested. 

“Raise your anticipations as high 
as you will,” 6W-438 broke in, “but 
we are scarcely close enough to dis- 
cover if there are creatures upon this 
planet, not to mention creatures of 
the intelligence you have conjec- 
tured.” 

“It will be interesting,” Professor 
Jameson stated, “to walk off the edge 
of the flat world and down its side.” 

Twice the space ship circled the 
huge fragment. They finally cruised 
low over one of the more sharply de- 
fined edges where massive mountains 
towered a few miles from the world’s 
edge, planning to land here at least 
temporarily. But if the world’s edge 
proved a lure, what they saw on 
closer inspection proved even more 
so. Midway between the mountains 
and the rim lay a city. 

“It is inhabited !” cried 47X-09 
from his position at a telescope. 

Strange things moved about below 
them. It was a city, a vast assemblage 
of rambling, single-storied huts, both 
large and small. Towards the center 
of the city there rose several more 
elaborate pieces of architecture. 


“The city is walled about !” 6W-438 
discovered. “A very high wall sur- 
rounds it!”. 

20R-654 brought the ship rapidly 
downward, selecting an open spot not 
far from the central buildings as a 
landing place. The space ship came 
to rest, but where there had been a 
teeming city now rested silence and 
apparent desertion. Every one of the 
inhabitants had scurried out of sight. 
A vague mental unrest manifested 
itself to the keen perceptions of the 
Zoromes. 

“They fear us,” said 744U-21. “Be 
ready to act in case of a hostile dem- 
onstration.” 

“They do not seem to be far enough 
advanced to represent a menace to 
us,” observed 8L-404. 

“Not scientifically, perhaps,” 744U- 
21 countered, “yet remember the 
ohbs — and then on the previous expe- 
dition the Emkls of the blue dimen- 
sion on the planet of the double sun 
took frightful toll of our ranks. It 
has been clearly proved to us that 
various forms of animation possess 
natural offensives to which we are 
not wholly invulnerable.” 

“It might be best,” the professor 
advised, “to preserve as friendly an 
attitude as possible until they over- 
come their fear. We must impress 
upon them mentally that we mean 
them no harm.” 

“What a high wall,” marvelled 41C- 
98. “It is easily sixty feet high.” 

“And probably half as thick,” add- 
ed 29G-75. “'V^y do you suppose 
they built it?” 

“A wall is usually meant to keep 
something inside or else outside. Be- 
ing around a city, I should say that 
it is to keep out something.” 

“The something must be a colossus 
to require a wall as large as that 
one.” 
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"Not necessarily. It may require 
special height to keep out a type of 
creature whose natural facilities 
enable them to jump high.” 

“Or the menace may carry means 
of climbing or otherwise elevating 
itself,” 6W-438 reminded them. 
“744U-21’s allusion to the Emkis on 
the planet of the double sun just put 
me in mind of the fuzzy stilt-walk- 
ers.” 

T he professor’s attention became 
riveted upon the surrounding 
buildings. The houses, or huts, were 
crude in design, low and rambling. 
They were made of something re- 
sembling cement, and nowhere did 
they possess a corner, edge or sharp 
protuberance. Their general appear- 
ance was either oblong, spherical or 
mushroom, and none of them rose to 
more than twenty feet in height. The 
apertures were strangest of all. They 
were oblate, running horizontally in 
haphazard order. Each domicile pos- 
sessed three or more of these means 
of entrance and exit. The average 
dimensions of these openings was 
three feet long by one foot wide, giv- 
ing the machine men a rough percep- 
tion as to the size of the inhabitants. 

Many of the apertures were closed 
on the inside with shutters. Several 
of them were open, and from time to 
time the professor caught furtive 
glances turned momentarily in the 
direction of the space ship. The 
larger buildings were more massive 
and seemed built of a varying grade 
of cement, different in shade and 
texture from that of the more 
humble habitations clustered below 
and stretching away on every side to 
meet the towering walls. Professor 
Jameson saw that these larger build- 
ings were more perfectly done, and the 
weathering on their rough sides sug- 


gested that they were much older 
than the lesser buildings about their 
base. They were more inclined to 
square proportions, too, although here 
the corners and sides were rounded 
and there was the usual lack of spires 
or other points. The openings were 
placed in orderly rows and were 
more uniform in size though of the 
same oblate shape as in the smaller 
houses. 

Most of the machine men came out 
of their space ship and wandered 
about in the nearby vicinity, but were 
never out of sight of the ship and 
their comrades, nor did they attempt 
seeking out the hidden inhabitants 
of the strange city. The mountains 
rose loftily out of sight to one side 
of the city, their base fringed with 
vegetation, snow taking its place far- 
ther up, while into space they towered 
gaunt and snowclad. To the other 
side of the city, a verdured plain 
swept away for several miles to end 
at what looked like the shores of a 
calm, placid ocean. And indeed it was 
an ocean, but not of water. An ocean 
of atmosphere dropped away to a 
depth of four thousand miles. Look- 
ing straight away or overhead, the 
machine men knew that not more 
than thirty miles of air kept the 
massive fragment from being a 
lifeless world. 

The machine men wondered about 
the city’s inhabitants. Professor 
Jameson wondered moreover what it 
would be like to walk to the edge of 
the world and look off into the abyss 
beyond. 

“Night will soon be upon us,” said 
744U-21, pointing up to the sunlit 
peaks and then waving a tentacle at 
the amber sun upon the horizon. “To- 
morrow we may know more about the 
city and its inhabitants. If they do 
not overcome their fears by then, we 
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shall have to make overtures of 
friendship to them. It is probable that 
when morning comes, their timidity 
shall have been dispersed by our hav- 
ing made no hostile moves during 
the night. It is clear that they have 
cause to fear something, for the great 
wall testifies to that.” 

T he sun disappeared beyond the 
world’s rim, and the unusually 
long duration of dusk surprised the 
machine men, for absolute night did 
not come until the sun had gone be- 
yond the next rim and its rays no 
longer shone crosswise up into the 
square angle strata of atmosphere 
adjacent to the walled city. The long, 
drawn-out dusk finally yielded reluc- 
tantly to the night, and in the black- 
ness occasional sounds apprised the 
cosmic wanderers that the city’s 
inhabitants were prowling about un- 
der cover of darkness. In the clear, 
fiery starlight, the machine men now 
and then saw one of their dim, skulk- 
ing forms. They never came close. A 
few times, queer, excited cries were 
uttered. 

The night had grown long, when 
a weird, wailing bedlam arose from 
a distant quarter of the city. Dim, 
ghastly lights bobbed about uncer- 
tainly above the city in the direction 
of the tumult. The machine men saw 
globes of light sailing and darting 
about over the huts. The wailing lam- 
entation grew in volume. In the 
yells, the Zoromes detected warning, 
fear, bewilderment and despair. 

“Something is going on over there 
not in accordance with the usual city 
routine,” said 6W-438. “We had bet- 
ter investigate.” 

The suggestion was acted upon, 
and a party of Zoromes left immedi- 
ately for the area of tumult and pale 
brilliance. Running in the direction 


of the light, they turned down a twist- 
ing, irregular avenue between groups 
of the small huts, breaking suddenly 
into direct view of the pulsing, chang- 
ing radiance. The light emanated 
from the illuminated globes, which 
floated above the huts and darted 
against the apertures of the huts, 
most of these being closed. 

The globes were animate. The pro- 
fessor recognized this at once. And 
from the wails emerging out of the 
nearer huts, he realized also that these 
lighted things were a feared enemy 
of the inmates. Closer examination of 
the flying creatures produced the 
startling discovery that they pos- 
sessed no wings. Furthermore, their 
spherical contour was but the illu- 
sion of the surrounding brilliance 
they exuded. Their nucleus might 
have been globular, but that was more 
or less indeterminate because of the 
surrounding spines which grew in 
every direction, close set, giving them 
a diameter of a yard or more. A slight 
weaving motion of these spines 
caused the professor to alter his 
opinion. They were not spines; they 
were small tentacles. In fact, these 
numberless, slim tentacles were the 
only outward appearance of these 
creatures. How they maintained their 
flight was questionable. 

■\TEANWHILE, the wailing from 
inside the huts was rudely 
punctuated by a startled shriek of 
agony, a maddening scream of ter- 
ror and pain. Out of an aperture came 
one of the flying monsters dragging 
with it an equally monstrous creature 
a bit smaller than itself. For the first 
time, the machine men saw one of 
the city’s inhabitants. Its body was 
somewhat like a solid wheel, a be- 
wildering set of appendages circling 
the rim. Towards the center, their 
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bodies broadened slightly. Large op- 
tics, one on each side of the disc, were 
at present distended with terror, 
while the short appendages, hooked 
and clawed at their extremities, 
kicked and fought to tear loose from 
the curled tentacles which gripped so 
tightly. 

Out of the hut’s oblong windows 
rushed three more of the strange in- 
habitants, leaping up and setting up- 
on the blazing terror in an attempt to 
free their helpless companion. With 
terror written upon their minds, the 
professor could not help but admire 
their bravery and fortitude in des- 
perately trying to rescue their com- 
rade from the clutches of the terror. 
This thought was uppermost in the 
metal encased heads of all the ma- 
chine men, and they acted simultane- 
ously as the disengaged monsters of 
the air raced down upon the howl- 
ing creatures below them. One of the 
glowing spheres set its fiery tentacles 
upon 60M-64 and was promptly torn 
to shreds, the innumerable tentacles 
stripped from a tough, pulpy center, 
which was soon ripped to pieces in 
its own liquid welter. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the machine 
men hurried to the aid of the Disci. 
The professor leaped upward off the 
ground and seized one of the shining 
things just as it slowly rose with a 
screaming, struggling victim. Bring- 
ing the luminous creature down, he 
found it necessary to tear the malign 
menace into lifeless sections before 
it would loose its quarry. There were 
scarcely a dozen of the things, yet 
in the confusion and their flying 
around there seemed more of them. 
They had immediately seized the 
luckless creatures who had emerged 
from the protection of their hut, and 
one of them was making good an 
escape, rising above the reach of the 


machine men who leaped high but to 
no avail. The victim’s despairing 
screams grew fainter, and the globe 
of light dwindled. 

“If we only had the mechanical 
wings here!” 6W-438 lamented. 

The machine men had killed sev- 
eral of the shining things which flew 
without wings. They had rescued all 
the inhabitants of the hut except the 
one which had been borne aloft out 
of their reach, and now the remain- 
ing raiders rose to join their escaping 
myrmidon and his quarry. The huts 
grew dim, and darkness replaced the 
strange brilliance of the fleeing 
globes. 

The Zoromes illuminated the scene 
of recent conflict with their body 
lights, and as they did so the fright- 
ened and stupefied citizens scrambled 
inside their dwelling as if from some 
new horror. 

“Shall we go back to the ship for 
our mechanical wings and pursue the 
shining things?” queried 53S-7, star- 
ing upward from the apex of his head 
at the tiny, disappearing points of 
light which continued their rise 
steadily upward. 

“There is no use of it,” the pro- 
fessor replied. “Let us wait until the 
dawning when we may perhaps gain 
the friendship of these Disci and 
learn more about this night’s affair.” 

It was even as they had hoped. The 
dawning of a new day dispelled the 
horrors of the night before, and in 
the daylight which streamed up over 
the mountain tops and later down 
into the walled city as the sun rose 
higher, the citizens emerged in tim- 
orous curiosity, their fear still evi- 
dent though partly restrained. In 
their minds, the machine men per- 
ceived a leaning towards trustfulness, 
and they fanned this spark into a 
warm glow of complete confidence 
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with mental reassurance and realiza- 
tion of their aid in the previous night. 

Like concave discs, the city’s in- 
habitants dropped from their strange 
entrances upon an endless row of 
appendages. Sometimes they walked 
with their bodies flat over the 
ground; then again their movement 
often characterized the rolling mo- 
tion like that of a cartwheel. On each 
side of their disc, a large eye peered 
fearfully at the machine men who 
found them quite intelligent, although 
their city did not suggest any very 
large amount of culture or scientific 
attainment. They were soon persuad- 
ed to abandon their soft, smoothly- 
flowing sounds in trying to make 
themselves understood in answer to 
the unmistakable questions radiated 
upon their minds by the concentrated 
effort of the Zoromes. A bit hazy and 
disjointed were the replies, but the 
thoughts of the Disci, as the profes- 
sor had immediately dubbed them for 
want of a better api)ellation of ref- 
erence, were definable, and the Zo- 
romes learned more about the shining 
things from out of the air, which in- 
formation, however, was but little. 

CHAPTER II 
The Land op Exhaustion 

I iHEY are the Eiuks !” the ma- 
I chine men were told, the de- 
scriptive sound issuing ex- 
citedly from one of the eight quiver- 
ing mouths in the side of a Disc. 
“They always come by night — never 
by day!” 

“And why not by day?” 

“We do not know.” 

“Perhaps they come in the day- 
time but you cannot see them be- 
cause their brilliance is not dis- 
tinguishable by day,” the professor 
suggested. 


“No,” the spokesman said, wag- 
ging his headless body oddly as he 
replied. “If they came by day, they 
would seize us and carry us off as 
they do by night.” 

“Evidently they are entirely noc- 
turnal,” 6W-438 remarked to his 
metal companions. 

“The Oaos come by day as well as 
by night,” one of the Disci ventured, 
“but they never harm us, and often 
they combat the Eiuks.” 

“Who are the Oaos?” the profes- 
sor inquired. 

“They look much like the Eiuks. 
They are spherical, but they have no 
arms. In the night they do not shine 
at all.” 

“They come by day?” 744U-21 
queried. “That is strange. The Eiuks 
come at night only.” 

“Oaos come by day and night 
both,” the machine men were re- 
minded. 

“Then what good is your high wall 
around the city if these things can fly 
and enter your city at will?” asked 
6W-438. 

“Oh, the wall is to keep us safe 
from a danger worse than the Eiuks. 
The Ooaurs from the Land of Ex- 
haustion would kill and devour us 
and destroy our city if they could. 
They come and pound at our city wall 
until often it trembles, and we 
tremble too — ^in fear.” 

“Do the Ooaurs come by day or 
by night?” 

“They come any time, but we are 
thankful that they do not come very 
often. It has been a long time since 
they have been here to the city of 
Ui. The Ooaurs vary in color and size, 
and their strength is tremendous. 
They fight among themselves a great 
deal, for violence and combat is 
their chief amusement.” 

“And they come from the Land of 
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Exhaustion ? Why do you call it 
that? Where is it?” 

“It is on the other side of the 
hill.” 

The Disc creature pointed in the 
direction of the world’s edge much 
to the surprise of the machine men 
who thought his reference to a hill 
lay in the direction of the moun- 
tains. 

“But there is no hill that way,” 
744U-21 remonstrated to the sur- 
rounding Disci. “The world drops off 
there.” 

Professor Jameson allowed him- 
self a bit of inward amusement, a 
condition never experienced by his 
metal comrades. 

“That is what they told Colum- 
bus,” he remarked to 744U-21. 
“You see, these Disci have never seen 
their world from afar, always having 
lived upon it, and they are not aware 
that it has an edge. To them, the 
divide is but the crest of a hill. They 
can walk on either side, you know.” 

“Of course,” 744U-21 agreed. “And 
the reason they describe the other 
side as the Land of Exhaustion is be- 
cause of its greater gravitational at- 
traction. Fourteen thousand miles is 
the dimensional diameter in the Land 
of Exhaustion, while here it is but 
four thousand miles.” 

The truth of 744U-21’s assertions 
were proved by further questions 
asked of the Disci. 

“We cannot walk very far beyond 
the crest of the hill,” the machine 
men were told, “for we become ter- 
ribly heavy and get out of breath. 
We have to lie down and rest often. 
If we go too far, we cannot get back, 
and we lie down and die.” 

O NE of the Disci gave a lurid 
account of his experience in the 
Land of Exhaustion. He had fallen 


exhausted several times returning to 
his own side of the hill. He had gone 
too far. The last time he fell he could 
not rise, and though the top of the 
hill lay near at hand with relief and 
recovery beyond, he could not get up 
and make it, and finally he could not 
move. His body had grown numb 
and he was dying when companions 
from Ui coming to peer over the 
edge of the hill had rushed down and 
rescued him 

“It is little to be wondered at why 
the creatures who live in the Land 
of Exhaustion are so strong. It is 
well that you do have strong walls.” 

“And necessarily high, too. The 
monsters from the other side of the 
hill can leap to amazing heights.” 

“Which is quite credible, too,” 6W- 
438 observed. 

“Tell us,” urged 744U-21. “Do the 
Eiuks ever venture into the Land of 
Exhaustion ?” 

“Yes — they have, but such occa- 
sions are rare. When they did, they 
were unable to rise again. This, of 
course, was at night, for the Eiuks 
never come in the daytime. Our 
watchers peering over the hill 
watched them.” 

“Did they die of exhaustion?” 

“No, and it proves that they are 
stronger than we, for as soon as day- 
light came they gathered their 
strength and rose up into the sky and 
out of sight, even as they do at night 
after having raided our city.-” 

“Strange and inexplicable,” mused 
Professor Jameson. “We must learn 
more about the Eiuks from first hand 
experience.” 

“What of the Oaos?” asked 744U- 
21. “Have they ever entered the 
Land of Exhaustion?” 

“Yes, we have also seen them 
there. Once, they halted a charge of 
the Ooaurs against our city and 
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chased them far back into their own 
land. We watched from the hilltop 
after they had been put to rout.” 

“And the Oaos were not tired and 
could not rise?” 

“We saw them, of course, in the 
daytime, but we have it handed down 
from our ancestors that the Oaos are 
stronger than the Eiuks and can rise 
out of the Land of Exhaustion any- 
time, either night or day.” 

“I fail to see where there is any 
difference in gravitation either by 
night or day,” said 41C-98, 

“The riddle is probably in the 
mode of flying employed by the Eiuks 
and the Oaos,” the professor replied. 
“There are indeed many thing to be 
explained here.” 

On asking where the Oaos and 
Eiuks lived, the Disci answered 
briefly with a significant gesture and 
upward rolling of large, staring eyes 
in the direction of the lofty, towering 
mountain peaks. 

“Up there.” 

The Disci were curious about the 
machine men, and though failing to 
fully understand their mechanical 
construction and its relation to their 
organic brains, they quite surprised 
the machine men by somewhat grasp- 
ing the explanations regarding the 
space ship and the existence of other 
worlds among the glittering stars. It 
was unusual for a species no further 
advanced than the Disci to under- 
stand, not to mention believing or 
being able to conceive of such things. 
This was but still another of the 
puzzles confronting the machine men 
of Zor upon the planet fragment. 

They debated the question of 
whether they should rise on their me- 
chanical wings and search among the 
mountains for the lair of the shining, 
tentacled Eiuks or wait for them to 
raid the city again. 


6W-438 was eager for exploring 
a deep, dark cavern in the mountain- 
side which the Disci, whom they now 
discovered called themselves the Uum, 
shunned through superstitious fear. 
They claimed it to be the pit of 
the damned and would not venture 
near it, let alone explore it. Their 
antipathy towards it was a strange 
one, possibly inherited, the machine 
men deduced, along with their many 
legends. 

At this point, the professor dis- 
covered their belief in an after-life. 
The Uum claimed that long ago in 
the age-old past, many of their num- 
ber had been destroyed in the cav- 
ern, and that the anguished souls of 
those who had died still haunted the 
place, ready to waylay and gather to 
themselves the souls of those who en- 
tered to add to their miserable com- 
pany in the dark, gloomy depths of 
the mountain. 

O N the other hand, the Uum be- 
lieved that after death and sub- 
sequent cremation on their funeral 
pyres, they would go upon the wings 
of the smoke to an eternity with their 
ancestors on the other side of the 
mountain. Around this strange legend 
there abounded the belief that in the 
beginning the Uum had dwelt beyond 
the mountains in luxury and ease, but 
that they had done something wrong, 
or some fearful catastrophe had 
driven them out of this veritable 
Eden and forced them to live among 
the constant dangers of the Ooaurs 
and Eiuks in the walled city of Ui 
which their ancestors had built. On 
this last portion of the legend, they 
were uncertain and hazy. 

The Zoromes decided on searching 
among the mountains for the Eiuks 
and exploring the dreaded cavern of 
the Uum, both at the same time, 
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dividing their forces into three con- 
tingents. The largest body was to re- 
main in Ui with the space ship. 744U- 
21 and 41C-98 were to lead a winged 
party into the towering reaches of 
the mountain peaks in search of the 
Eiuks, while the professor and 6W- 
438 explored the gloomy cave in the 
mountain along with the remainder 
of the machine men. 

On metal wings, more than a dozen 
Zoromes rose into the air and headed 
up the mountain, keeping several 
hundred feet from the rugged walls 
and projecting escarpments. Watch- 
ing them. Professor Jameson could 
not help but recollect the disaster 
which had befallen a similar flying 
contingent on the planet of the double 
sun. He fervently hoped that they 
were going into no formidable 
dangers above from which they might 
be toppled in a headlong dive of 
death to the ground. The mechanical 
wings were capable of upholding 
their possessors in space as well as in 
atmosphere, for instead of beating 
the air they employed a repulsion- 
power against gravity. 

Meanwhile, before the professor 
and his metal cohorts lay the un- 
known mysteries of the forbidden 
cavern. A cursory examination of its 
orifice just before the machine men 
had separated on their various 
errands had revealed a trace of 
ancient waters. 

“This must once have been a sub- 
terranean waterway,” 6W-438 ob- 
served. “This is where the river 
came out of the mountain.” 

“It was very long ago,” said 744U- 
21, adjusting upon his conical head 
the temperature equalizer for pos- 
sible flight into space. “The condi- 
tion of the rock over which it once 
flowed discloses this fact, and it is 
very hard rock, too.” 


“The stream must have either 
originated on the other side of the 
mountain, or else from high up in 
the mountains where it may possibly 
have followed the vent of an extinct 
volcano.” 

“Perhaps,” enthused 6W-438, “this 
is a tunnel which leads through to the 
other side of the mountain.” 

“Beware of a labyrinth,” warned 
744U-21. “Remember well how we 
became lost in endless, intersecting 
tunnels on another world. Do not 
again enter such a place.” 

“We shall employ extreme care,” 
the professor promised. 

744U-21 rose to join his winged 
companions who had disappeared far 
above. 21MM392 with seven others 
of the Zoromes entered the huge 
opening and walked into the black- 
ness, directing their body lights ahead 
and to each side. 

The course of the ancient waterway 
turned and twisted, but the general 
direction was always the same, the 
confines narrowing and broadening 
haphazardly. As they progressed 
deeper into the mountain, the age-old 
marks of watery passage became less 
weathered and more sharply discern- 
ible. They were glad to find no diver- 
sions from the main channel, though 
occasionally the tunnel expanded for 
more than a hundred yards. In these 
widened portions of their course, the 
professor sent his metal companions 
in divided groups to follow the walls 
until they met at a narrow’ing of the 
passage deeper into the heart of the 
mountain. In this manner, they as- 
sured themselves of no division in 
the passage into which they might 
confusedly lose themselves on their 
return. Usually, these broad caverns 
were characterized by a roof much 
lower than the rest of the channel, 
though in no instance did the ma- 
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chine men find the roof of the tunnel 
low enough to reach with upthrust 
tentacles. 

“These caverns are the result of 
a lower and broadened strata of 
softer rock than the strata above and 
below,” the professor commented. 
“The dissolution of this strata was 
governed largely, however, by the 
tricks and varying forces of the cur- 
rent.” 

The walls were both smooth and 
jutted; that is, the projections were 
not rough or pointed but were pol- 
ished and rounded. Occasional boul- 
ders and pot-holes marked the floor 
of the channel, an absence of small 
stones being noted except those 
trapped in the pot-holes. Nowhere 
did the machine men perceive any 
danger either to themselves or to the 
inhabitants of Ui, and this lent 
strength to the absurdity of the Uum 
superstition regarding the cavern’s 
frightfulness conjured within the 
fearful imaginations of the Disci. 

Quite without preliminary warn- 
ing, the machine men came to the 
passage’s end, or at least they be- 
lieved so, for they explored the sides 
and ceiling at this point as well as the 
floor for some radical diversion from 
the usual, gentle meanderings they 
had found. There was no alternative 
to the conclusion confronting them. 
This was the end of the passage. Be- 
fore them lay an accumulation of 
rock, loose and boulder-strewn at the 
edges, hard packed and semi-solid 
beyond. 

“The ceiling here caved in some 
time or other and shut this off,” 12W- 
62 suggested. 

“Do you suppose it closed off the 
subterranean stream?” queried 837X- 
80. 

“On the contrary,” 119M-S inter- 
jected. “No cave-in would have halted 


a stream of sufficient potency to have 
carved its course out of solid rock. 
The cave-in occurred long after the 
river had died away and this chan- 
nel became dry.” 

“Suppose the river had dwindled 
to a small stream,” countered 377X- 
80 for the sake of argument. 

“The cave-in evidently occurred 
long after the stream became ex- 
tinct,” said 6W-438, “for the condi- 
tion of the fallen ceiling debris does 
not correspond with the great age 
of the geological markings made on 
the walls of this channel by the 
rushing waters.” 

“And here is something to lend 
fact to your theory, 6W-438,” the 
professor remarked pointing to sev- 
eral small white objects clustered and 
half buried amid the fallen rock. 
“These also give some credence to the 
superstitions of the Uum.” 

6W-438 picked up one of the white 
objects which crumbled to dust in 
his tentacles. 

“Once these were bones.” 

“What would you say as to their 
age?” 

“That is a matter for conjecture. 
A great deal depends upon the atmos- 
phere and climatic conditions on this 
world, especially in this section, also 
the conditions in this long tunnel, 
21MM392.” 

“I would venture several thousand 
of my earthly years,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“Then there is something to the 
legend of the Uum after all?” 

“Concerning the destroyed people, 
yes. The bones prove, or at least sug- 
gest, that, but as to the menacing 
spirits of these dead I believe the 
Uum have elaborated somewhat.” 

“There is nothing to do but for us 
to return,” said 6W-438. “We have 
seen what there was to be found.” 
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The machine men retraced their 
way, and on quitting the cavern and 
entering the walled city they found 
that 744U-21 and his flying Zoromes 
had not yet flown down from the 
mountain peaks. They returned that 
night, reporting that nothing could 
be found of the Eiuks, but endless 
ranges to either side of the great val- 
ley beyond the nearer peaks might 
easily hide them. They had searched 
the mountains closely all day, and 
with the dropping of the sun beyond 
the world’s edge they had returned. 

The Uum were not surprised to see 
the professor and his seven metal 
companions emerge safely from the 
dreaded cavern, nor were they sur- 
prised when they were informed that 
it was a long tunnel which came to an 
end several miles into the heart of the 
mountain. When told of the bones, 
their beliefs became firmer than ever, 
that malign spirits occupied the tun- 
nel, although the machine men at- 
tested to the absence of the latter. 

744U-21 and those who had flown 
aloft equipped with mechanical wings 
and temperature equalizers told of 
rugged peaks rising high above the 
atmosphere. From their lofty sum- 
mits, the machine men had looked 
down into the endless ocean of at- 
mosphere and gazed off into the abyss 
beyond the “hill” so called by the 
Disci. From the snow line to the rocky 
ramparts on the borderline of space 
and air, no living thing had they seen, 
the landscape as lonely and desolate 
as that thrust up beyond the ocean 
of air. 

With the sinking of the sun into 
the haze off the edge of the planet 
fragment, the Disci composed them- 
selves for another night’s rest. Since 
the coming of the machine men, their 
nights had been peaceful ones. None 
of the Eiuks had returned, follow- 


ing their disastrous clash with the 
Zoromes, but according to the Disci 
the raiders from above came only at 
sporadic intervals. 

That next day, the machine men 
turned their attention to the Land of 
Exhaustion where lived the fightful 
Ooaurs of Uum description. It was 
decided that the space ship would 
accompany a party of Zoromes on 
foot, flying above to insure them 
against danger from the unexpected. 

CHAPTER III 

Oyer the World’s Edge 

W ITH eighteen comrades, Pro- 
fessor Jameson marched in 
the direction of the world’s 
edge. A bit of the eagerness for the 
moment when he should step off pos- 
sessed him. He knew he would not 
fall four thousand miles down the 
sheer side of the great fragment off 
into a sea of atmosphere and out into 
space yet on approach there seemed 
to him the prospective illusion of 
doing so. Out from the history of a 
long vanished civilization loomed a 
thought to accompany him. He knew 
how the men of Columbus must have 
felt when, in search of a westward 
passage to the glamorous shores of 
the Khan, they had feared the dread 
of sailing over the world’s edge. 

The space ship sailing some hun- 
dred feet or more above them neared 
the rim. Behind the Zoromes, a multi- 
tude of the Uum shrilled and 
squeaked excitedly. Though he knew 
better, the professor almost expect- 
ed to stand on the edge of a dizzying 
depth of precipice, and he yielded 
himself momentarily to the illusion. 
Instead, there came a subtle change 
as he walked to the divide. It was 
difficult of explanation. It was as if 
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he had walked up a hill without the 
necessity of exertion or without the 
consciousness of incline. Almost it 
seemed as if the ground had slowly 
risen with him as he had walked. 
There he stood — on the top of the 
hill. Down on€ endless slope lay the 
Land of Exhaustion, while, from the 
direction of the gigantic mountain 
peaks towering nearly overhead, the 
remainder of the machine men and 
the Disci walked up the hill to join 
him. Belying the mistaken impression 
of the lofty nearby mountains, the 
dwindled walls of Ui lay far behind 
them like a toy setting of gnome- 
land. 

Fearfully, the Uum peered down 
into the Land of Exhaustion, chat- 
tering in awed accents of the fear- 
some creatures who came out of this 
territory to pound at the strong walls 
of Ui and menace their lives. 

The space ship cruised slowly a 
half mile ahead of them over a dis- 
tant fringe of verdure. Professor 
Jameson and his metal companions 
started into the Land of Exhaustion, 
heading to where the space ship 
cruised slowly. At first, they noticed 
no difference from their progress 
made the other side of the rim, but 
as they neared the vicinity of the 
circling ship a subtle change forced 
itself upon their consciousness. They 
were becoming heavy-footed. As if 
on a denser planet, the machine men 
merely expended a bit more of 
energy and tramped onward, soon dis- 
regarding this increase of gravity 
after their interior adjustment of 
energy release. But with the Uum 
who dared to follow, lagging feet 
commenced to manifest their inability 
to proceed faster. 

This may have been partly mental, 
for the Uum knew that slower pro- 
cedure would conserve their forces 


longer, just as the mountain-climber 
disdains to rush furiously up the 
slope. The Uum were occasionally 
mountain climbers, yet the machine 
men found that the altitude gained 
had been pitifully small, especially as 
compared with the enormous heights 
of the looming peaks. In the moun- 
tains, the cold grew successively for 
each higher ascent, and this, coupled 
with the hopelessness of ever attain- 
ing the frowning and impregnable 
heights, discouraged the Disci from 
ever knowing what lay up there, 
much less what lay beyond. 

They were an imprisoned people, 
hemmed in by mountains which 
spread away interminably in one 
direction, while in the distance the 
mountains first paralleled, then con- 
verged with and entered, the Land 
of Exhaustion. In but one direction 
did the Uum possess free access, and 
in this direction, the machine men 
were already aware that deep, rugged 
canyons cut from the mountains into 
the Land of Exhaustion, and this 
latter country represented mocking- 
ly an avenue of death. If the Ooaurs 
did not get them, exhaustion did. 
Thus, the intrepidity displayed by 
those who followed the machine men 
into the forbidden land can well be 
appreciated. They straggled far in 
the rear of the metal vanguard, often 
stopping to rest, though this latter 
respite was scarcely the relaxation 
they might have expected on their 
own soil. 

A t the spot amidst the denser 
vegetation where the space ship 
had designated something worth in- 
vestigating, the machine men found 
several mounds of white bones, large 
bones which suggested Gargantuan 
creatures. 

“Ooaurs !” 
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"Presumably. They probably died 
in combat. The Uum claim that they 
fight with each other quite often.” 

“I would say that they were of 
varying species by the contrasting 
sizes and formations of their bones.” 

While the machine men wandered 
over a large expanse of territory, the 
Uum who had accompanied them 
turned back to their own land, arriv- 
ing there tired out. A few of them 
had difficulty in returning and gained 
the divide only through the help of 
fresh companions, waiting at the rim 
ready to rush forth and help them 
back again. 

The machine men found none of 
the Ooaurs. In fact had it not been 
for the bones, they might even have 
doubted their existence, regarding 
them as figments of Uum imagina- 
tion, which they were coming to look 
upon as rather prolific. It was at the 
suggestion of 12W-62 that they all 
took to the space ship. 

From the ship, they found, on 
deeper penetration into this region 
of greater gravity, living specimens 
of the Ooaurs who lived quite dis- 
tantly from the rim, all of which was 
well for the Uum. The machine men 
found variegated and contrasting 
species which the Uum evidently 
classified under a single indiscrimi- 
natory title. The Ooaurs were of a 
quasi-bestial type, showing a very 
low form of intelligence. Mostly, they 
were gigantic, towering fully three 
times as high as the machine men. 
Their general characteristic, like the 
Disci, were many feet, one species 
boasting as many as ten. Unlike the 
Uum, however, they were permanent- 
ly stabilized, probably because they 
possessed anterior h6ads. They' lived 
for the most part in the forests and 
brush. The machine men did not land, 
but from on high they Occasionally 


distinguished evidence purporting 
the existence of rudely constructed 
platforms in the trees or hovels close 
to the ground. They did not live 
separately but clanned together in 
tribes. 

Their bodies were lean and angu- 
lar, yet none the less suggestive of 
brute strength. Four jointed arms 
ended in barbed claws at the extremi- 
ties of long, supple fingers. Hideous, 
wolfish faces were partly obscured 
by long, unkempt hair which also 
crept halfway down their backs in a 
bristling mane. There were variations 
of the species. Many possessed fewer 
appendages than the others, and were 
not able to cover ground so swiftly 
as did their cousins with more legs. 
One Ooaur tribe showed little differ- 
ence between upper and lower limbs 
except when they stood erect. Color- 
ing, size, occasional absence of the 
hairy cape and other details varied, 
to set off peculiar types. The sepa- 
rate communities often conducted 
wholesale battles. In fact, there were 
occasional brawls in a single village, 
which, when considered, was not 
surprising. 

W HEN the space ship dropped 
low, the Ooaurs generally wel- 
comed this closer investigation with 
raucous, bellowing challenges and 
fearsome gesticulations. At no time 
or no species did they seem terrified 
at the space ship. The Zoromes dis- 
regarded them beyond a cursory ex- 
amination and sailed on to some other 
community. At one time, they were 
on hand to witness a combat between 
two parties of contrasting Ooaurs. 
Both sides fought fiercely and with- 
out quarter until those surviving rep- 
resented only one faction. Out of the 
carnage, the victors ate of their van- 
quished enemy, slung the remainder 
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across their backs and returned to 
their village. Their own dead they 
left behind untouched and unburied. 

“Pleasant creatures,” 6W-438 ob- 
served. “No wonder the Uum have 
built such a high wall about Ui.” 

On the cruise back to Ui, the ma- 
chine men noticed a difference of 
vegetation from that which they had 
previously seen at right angles to the 
Land of Exhaustion. Upon the plane- 
tary side of greater gravity similar 
species varied in growth, showing 
the altering tendency of gravity, 
while specimens of plant life seen in 
the neighborhood of Ui were not to 
be found at all on that side of the 
rim. 

A tribe of Ooaurs tried to follow 
the course of the space ship along the 
ground but were soon lost from 
view, and no more of the formidable 
Imites were seen on the way back to 
the rim. Reaching the world’s edge, 
they saw first the towering moun- 
tains ; then the distant city of Ui shot 
suddenly into their vision. 

Several days passed and the ma- 
diine men learned more about the 
Uum and the vicinity in which they 
resided. Once, there had been many 
small communities of the Uum, but 
the raids of the Eiuks and Ooaurs, so 
legend had told them, had reduced 
tbe Disci to their present numbers 
and forced them to seek the refuge 
of a strong, central city. The wander- 
ing Zoromes found the remnants of 
old villages scattered along the 
world’s rim. Running in one direc- 
tion, the rim merged into the great 
mountains which flung their lofty 
parapets over the edge of the huge 
fragment, while in the other direc- 
tion the rim became less sharply de- 
fined, the edge rounded, flattened and 
serrated with canyons. At this point 
it was difficult to define one’s posi- 


tion as on either side of the world. 
In comparison to the enormous bulk 
of the planet, this tiny facet repre- 
sented nearly a hundred miles of un- 
certainty to the wanderer upon its 
surface. Strangest of all, was the 
river which flowed over the edge of 
the world. The machine men discov- 
ered this beyond the region of the 
canyons, a river inaccessible to the 
Uum. The main difference evidenced 
by its change of location after flow- 
ing over the rim into the Land of 
Exhaustion was the deeper channel 
it dug, although the depth of water 
was no more or less generally. Float- 
ing objects possessed less buoyancy, 
too. 

The machine men had looked for 
the Eiuks and the Oaos in vain, for 
they had not found the slightest evi- 
dence of them in their search among 
the mountains. Having witnessed the 
startling proof of the Eiuks, they 
nevertheless still doubted the exist- 
ence of the Oaos. The latter, it was 
understood, though resembling the 
Eiuks in spherical contour, seemed 
benevolently disposed to the Uum 
and were more rarely seen. Both 
comparison and contrast merged into 
one. The Uum possessed strange 
legends, the machine men already 
knew. 

l^INALLY, the event for which they 

had waited so patiently and ex- 
pectantly occurred. The glowing 
Eiuks descended one night upon a 
raid. A watch of the machine men 
first discovered them as tiny points 
of light sinking tranquilly, yet with 
sinister intent, like slowly detached 
stars from out of the studded heavens. 
The alarm was spread among the ma- 
chine men who donned their mechan- 
ical wings in readiness. 

“Do not kill unless it is necessary,” 
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the professor warned. “We must fol- 
low them back to their lair.” 

The city remained quiet, the Uum 
unawares of the creeping death from 
above. Only the machine men knew. 
There were more than twenty of the 
tentacled spheres this time, all white 
and glowing, ready for a raid upon 
the unsuspecting Disci. Patiently, 
twenty-three Zoromes waited until 
the shining globes were just above 
the city, slowing their descent. For 
rapid emergency, the machine men 
carried their deadly ray ejectors, the 
professor’s weapon ever ready, per- 
manently installed in a fore tentacle. 
When the first Eiuk dropped to a 
window, then did the professor give 
his signal, and into the horde of de- 
scending creatures the machine men 
swooped, circling the scintillating 
globes. 

Apparently unafraid, the Eiuks be- 
came only mildly surprised, perhaps 
momentarily disconcerted. Fearless- 
ly, they sprang to attack this flying 
interruption to their intended feast. 
They were met with grinding coils 
of metal and deadly rays which 
matched their own peculiar brilliance, 
killing and maiming to right and 
left. So silent was the attack and its 
deadly counter-thrust that the in- 
habitants of the city slept on, bliss- 
fully ignorant of the carnage so 
close above them. They might have 
remained unknowing until morning 
had not a falling Eiuk, its corpse de- 
void of all fiery life, struck the roof 
of a dwelling with considerable noise, 
arousing the inmates. Startled Disci 
ogled their huge eyes at the confused 
swarm of Eiuks around which the 
fljring Zoromes were twisting and 
turning in flight. 

A screech of alarm in turn 
aroused the sleeping Uum in the sur- 
rounding buildings until the din was 


such as it had been on that night 
when the machine men had first en- 
countered the brilliant, spiny spheres 
from above. Let it be said, however, 
that in accordance with the immedi- 
ate telepathic instructions of the 
circling Zoromes, the Disci did not 
emerge from their homes, and they 
kept the entrances closed. 

Baffled, defeated and reduced in 
numbers, the Eiuks abandoned their 
attack on the city of Ui and slowly 
rose into the sky. Those who still lived 
left the scene of their defeat like 
lifted lamps, unhurried and majestic; 
unhurried because the machine men 
did not feel prone to accelerate their 
departure, majestic because their 
flight was directly vertical like the 
ascent of a balloon in still air. Where 
more than twenty of the shining balls 
had dropped into the walled city, only 
eight glowing orbs ascended, and be- 
neath these the machine men of Zor 
slowly rose in passive pursuit. 

“Where are they from?” 

Each Zorome pondered the ques- 
tion, and the suggestions were many. 

“The mountains.” 

“Above or below the atmosphere?” 

“Above — in space.” 

“What? On the frozen, desolate 
peaks where they caimot breathe?” 

“Why not?” 6W-438 asked. “Did 
not the creatures of the outer crust 
on the sunless world exist without 
respiration?” 

“But these things can only ascend 
where there is air upon which to 
ascend.” 

“That is more or less to be taken 
for granted,” the professor inter- 
posed. “We do not know for a cer- 
tainty. Our mechanical wings are 
capable of carrying us into space.” 

“To be sure,” said 119M-5. “We 
carry repulsion charges, but what 
is their mode of ascent?” 
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Not one of them yet knew. They 
could only resort to conjecture once 
more. 

“They live beyond the mountains.” 

“Then they possess acclimation and 
movement in space in order to cross 
over them.” 

“It is more likely they live in the 
mountains below the air limit,” of- 
fered 6W-438. “There may be a de- 
file somewhere, giving them access 
beyond the peaks, seeing that we have 
searched on this side of the range 
and have failed to find them.” 

The Eiuks rose, ever in a straight 
line, until air currents swept them 
closer to the towering mountains, 
yet they did not land but continued 
to rise. The machine men followed 
but made no manifestations of their 
pursuit. Whether the Eiuks possessed 
knowledge of their being followed, 
the machine men did not know. What 
little intelligence the shining bodies 
held remained imperceptible to the 
mental probings of the Zoromes. 

The excited hubbub of the city had 
diminished to a lingering murmur 
long ago and was now replaced by a 
silence broken only by the rasping of 
a metal part or the slight collision of 
two metal bodies. 

''^HE drifting globes finally ceased 
to rise, floating along on a cur- 
rent of air straight for the dark, 
sombre mountainside. They were far 
up in the rarefied atmosphere. Ap- 
proaching closer to the mountains, 
the machine men distinguished un- 
countable multitudes of the shining 
spheres either at rest on the ground 
or else slowly bobbing up and down 
like rubber balls under low gravita- 
tional attraction. 

“We searched this section of the 
mountains very carefully !” one of the 
machine men exclaimed. “Nowheres 


did we find even a trace of the 
Eiuks!” 

“They may not have been here at 
that time, especially if they are mi- 
gratory,” 6W-438 ventured. 

“It is also possible that in daylight 
they are invisible,” Professor Jame- 
son suggested. 

As far as they could see in every 
direction, the shining, animate globes 
dotted the mountains. The machine 
men soared far above in order to ob- 
tain a more composite view. There 
were literally millions of the things. 
Like the lights of a long, straggling 
city, they stretched away into dis- 
tance, until black peaks and rugged 
escarpments blotted them from sight. 
One peculiarity, however, struck the 
machine men as significant. The 
Eiuks seemed generally confined to 
a definite stratum of altitude. There 
were a scattered few who shone 
upon lower levels, but above the 
main, glowing band that stretched 
away over the rugged slopes, all was 
darkness. Below this darkness, the 
bobbing lights, fewer among their 
more stationary brethren, made a 
curious, changing pattern. 

“We shall wait and see if they dis- 
appear and become invisible in the 
daytime,” Professor Jameson said. 
“We must know more about them.” 

They had not very long to wait for 
dawn, and soon after came daylight, 
yet sunlight lagged much longer, due 
to the immense heights to which the 
mountain range penetrated. Dawn 
had first shown its fingers from the 
direction of the far-off canyons. The 
machine men watched the Eiuks 
closely with the coming of dawn. At 
the first lessening of darkness, a 
curious unrest became noticeable 
among the shining spheres. Looking 
down from positions far up on the 
side of a towering cliff, the machine 
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men saw the entire assemblage of 
Eiuks commence to bob up and down. 
This strange motion became more 
pronounced until suddenly several out 
of each hundred or more commenced 
to rise slowly. With the increase of 
light, more of them followed in that 
majestic, stately rise which was so 
characteristic of them. Their brilliant 
glow became less noticeable as dawn 
merged into daylight, and they rose 
like slow bubbles in a heavy liquid. 

With the coming of daylight, an 
awesome panorama of terrifying 
splendor thrust itself upon the me- 
chanical vision of the Zoromes. So 
high up were they that seemingly 
at the foot of the peaks lay the 
awful abyss dropping into the Land 
of Exhaustion. Like a tiny square 
below them lay the city of Ui, while 
all about in colossal grandeur rose 
the mighty peaks, visible far up be- 
yond the atmosphere only where the 
unveiled sunlight glared dazzling 
from their towering pinnacles. 

Like burnished, bronze bubbles, 
the Eiuks arose in a steady stream 
ever skyward. They reached the level 
of the waiting Zoromes and still they 
continued to ascend, gaining mo- 
mentum as the daylight waxed 
brighter. 

“Follow,” was Professor Jameson’s 
one thought. 

And the mechanical-winged Zo- 
romes, releasing their holds and po- 
sitions among the niches and narrow 
ledges of the precipice, followed the 
upward flight of the Eiuks. No 
longer were they the shining, glorious 
objects of nightfall. Daylight had out- 
rivaled their nocturnal splendors, re- 
ducing them to the orange balls they 
appeared to be. The machine men 
kept close to the mountains ; the 
Eiuks kept straight up, not pausing 
to rest on the higher altitudes they 


were passing. Occasionally, below 
them, an Eiuk would cling with ten- 
tacles to either a rough bit of rock 
or sparse vegetation. The creatures 
were pulled, as with an invisible hand, 
toward their rising companions. The 
vegetation pulled away from the 
rocks and the clinging Eiuks shot up 
more rapidly than their fellows. One, 
clinging to a rock, sluggishly carried 
the rock up with him. 

“I have an idea,” said the profes- 
sor. 

“What is it, 21MM392?” 6W-438 
inquired. 

CHAPTBR IV 

Victors and Vanquished 

S HOOTING through the air, the 
professor headed straight among 
the Eiuks who sprang away 
from him a bit, yet never ceased 
their upward course. The professor 
interwove a curling tentacle among 
the numerous tentacles of an Eiuk. 
Quickly he seized another of the 
creatures and still another, clinging 
tightly to all three. Releasing his 
power of repulsion, he felt his dead 
weight hang on the struggling Eiuks. 
Their ascent slowed to a standstill; 
and they commenced to drop slowly. 
The professor took the opportunity 
of examining his three live captives 
and nowhere could, he discover any 
methods of flight. He only saw that 
the many tentacles of the things 
seemed harder than those of the 
dead creatures the machine men had 
previously examined on coming to 
the city of Ui. 

The rest of the Zoromes circled 
among the rising multitudes of 
Eiuks, confident that there was no 
longer any danger of frightening 
them from seeking their habitual 
haunts. They seemed unable to re- 
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gist a strange, compelling call which 
drew them ever upward. 

Slowly but steadily, the three 
Eiuks to which Professor Jameson 
resolutely clung dropped in re- 
luctant descent. The machine man 
could feel and sense some power 
which attracted them from above. 
Then that, for which he had looked, 
occurred. In a blaze of glory, a pene- 
trating beam of light shot out from 
between two rugged peaks and grew 
broader and brighter as the sun 
burst into view. The professor real- 
ized a subtle change. Their drop be- 
came slower, and finally they barely 
moved. The first thing he knew they 
were rising again. A few laggard 
Eiuks shot past them to join the main 
van far above. Several machine men 
hovered in the vicinity of the pro- 
fessor, wliile the larger number of 
Zoromes flew steadily upward with 
the Eiuks, The professor released 
one of the creatures which shot like 
a plummet into the rarefied atmos- 
phere above. Still their ascent con- 
tinued, yet noticeably checked. Re- 
leasing the remaining two tentacles, 
Professor Jameson allowed the re- 
maining Eiuks to join their com- 
panion, while he dropped with the 
speed of a falling object. Checking 
his accelerating momentum with an 
application of his mechanical re- 
peller wings, he rose with his metal 
companions. 

‘T believe I have cleared up sev- 
eral conjectures in our minds,” he 
said. 

“I can anticipate your discover- 
ies,” offered 6W-438. “The secret of 
the phenomenal rise of the Eiuks is 
due to daylight, sunlight especially.” 

“Exactly,” the professor agreed. 

“And their domain in the daytime 
is the highest reaches of the upper 
atmosphere, while at night they 


descend to lower levels. What power 
do you suppose daylight exerts upon 
them?” 

“I would say that it generates a 
gas within them which they cannot 
release fast enough in the daytime 
to remain on lower levels. At night, 
they have more control over it. This 
would allow them to descend to 
lower levels and raid the Uum. We 
shall see if they do not rise to the 
outer limits of the atmosphere much 
like an object lighter than water 
rises to the surface of an ocean.” 

The ascent of the Eiuks became 
modified, a goodly number of them 
failing to rise any farther. The paling 
stars became brighter and more pro- 
fuse in quantity. Far above, the pro- 
fessor perceived multitudinous fields 
of the floating, orange globes now at 
rest on the outskirts of the at- 
mosphere. They could rise no far- 
ther. From above the edge of the 
world to the great mountains, their 
uncountable legions stretched away 
into waning perspective. Above this 
galaxy of sentient Eiuks flew the ma- 
chine men of Zor, the belated pro- 
fessor and his two companions join- 
ing them. From above, the Eiuks 
were nearly invisible. 

“At night,” opined the professor, 
“these creatures will be generating 
less gas and drop to lower levels.” 

“They probably feed on the moun- 
tainside,” 12W-62 suggested. 

“Or on the Uum when they de- 
scend that low,” 6W-438 added. 
“Why is it they do not come oftener 
to Ui ? There are such countless num- 
bers of them.” 

“It is possible,” advanced 41C-98, 
“that only during a phase of their 
life are they able to descend into 
such dense atmospheric depths, per- 
haps some physical condition being 
responsible for it.” 
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“Even as the eels in the oceans of 
my earth,” mused Professor Jame- 
son, his mind bridging the intermin- 
able abyss of time. 

“All of which destroys any rela- 
tionship between the Eiuks and the 
Oaos we may have theoretically 
established,” 744U-21 reminded his 
metal companions as they sped swift- 
ly above the bobbing assemblage of 
dimly perceptive spheres. “We have 
it on word of the Uum that the Oaos 
have been seen during the daytime. 
They have also befriended the Uum 
against the Ooaurs and Eiuks if 
these tendencies can be accepted as 
entirely altruistic.” 

“I believe the existence of the 
Oaos to be a myth,” affirmed 41C-98. 
“With all the dangers that beset 
them, the Uum certainly need a 
mythical basis of hope and moral 
support.” 

Such were the divided opinions of 
the machine men as they penetrated 
through the suspended ranks of the 
Eiuks and fell towards Ui in a series 
of long drops. Back in the walled 
city they told of their adventures 
above the stratosphere of the odd- 
shaped world where they had found 
the lair of the shining globes and 
had solved the mystery of their 
nocturnal raids. Of the Oaos, how- 
ever, they had learned nothing. In 
fact, they knew less about them, for 
their previous theories had become 
discarded in the light of the ensuing 
discoveries. The machine men of 
Zor tried to learn more about the 
Oaos from the Disci, but all they 
could obtain were the few scanty 
repetitions previously told to them. 

T he next day, several Uum came 
running and gabbling to the city 
gate. They had come from the bor- 
ders of the Land of Exhaustion 


where a large band of Ooaurs had 
been sighted. The brutes were head- 
ing for the world’s edge. In fact, a 
swift glance from the walls of the 
city aroused consternation and 
alarm, for the Ooaurs were to be 
seen in the distance, coming over 
the rim. 

Machine men suspended repair 
work on their space ship which they 
had moved to a convenient location 
within the city walls. All Disci out- 
side the city scurried for the safety 
of Ui where the huge gates were 
being hurriedly closed. Comrades 
were allowing them entrance 
through small openings which were 
hastily closed and barred once the 
Uum had gained sanctuary. 

In the distance, halfway between 
Ui and the rim of the world, a single 
one of the Disci rolled madly along 
on his endless row of feet like a whirl- 
ing cartwheel. A mingled roar was 
emitted from the foraging Ooaurs, 
and several of them set after him 
with rapidly increasing speed. It 
was a desperate run for life, but the 
finish soon became apparent. The 
Ooaurs thundered along at a terrific 
gait, and 284D-I67, the machine 
man, who ran futilely to intercept the 
dreaded creatures, was far too late 
to be of any help. 

Ferociously, the howling, trium- 
phant Ooaurs raced down upon their 
fleeing quarry in a cloud of dust 
which partly veiled the vicious and 
competitive tearing apart of the 
luckless victim even as the echo of 
his one piercing shriek rolled back 
from the massive walls of Ui. Four 
machine men on vantage points of 
the protecting wall dropped to the 
ground and ran to where 284D-I67 
was now becoming the central ob- 
ject of the approaching Ooaurs who 
sensed still another easy victim. All 
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five were unarmed. Of these, 5ZQ36 
sent back a mental admonition to the 
machine men within the walls. 

“Bring ray ejectors! Their num- 
bers are many I” 

While three of the Ooaurs hastily 
bolted down the remains of the Uum 
they had so easily caught, at least 
six of the huge creatures descended 
in a rush upon 284D-167 who went 
down beneath their thrashing bodies 
before the arrival of his hurrying 
companions. Herculean appendages 
tugged and tore at his metal parts. 
In the heat of competition, the 
Ooaurs were slow to realize that 
something was materially wrong 
with this thing they had selected as 
their prey. Their sluggish minds be- 
came first of all surprised, and then 
they became irritated to exaspera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a tentacle had twined 
itself about a shaggy leg, and under 
pressure the tortured Ooaur bel- 
lowed in threshing pain and rage, 
blindly belaboring his companions 
and tugging madly at the metal cube 
beneath them. 

It was at this moment that 5ZQ35, 
7H-88, 168P-76 and 8L-404 rushed 
to the aid of their fallen comrade. 
Coming to grips with the gigantic 
Ooaurs, the machine men realized 
that here they had no easy adver- 
saries despite their own advantages. 
Moreover, the rest of the Ooaurs 
were coming up, several to join the 
fray in the hopes of obtaining a part 
of the kill, the rest sweeping on to 
the walled city. 

The combat of the five machine 
men and their huge adversaries re- 
solved itself into a strange battle of 
pulling, hauling, squeezing and in- 
effective biting. 168P-75 and 5ZQ36 
each felt a tentacle pulled from their 
bodies, while a leg had been bent 


beneath 284D-167 in the general 
rush. 

Ooaurs were beating and yelling 
at the walls. Upon each other’s backs 
they climbed, gathering pyramids 
for ascent. Uum, terrified but reso- 
lute, patrolled the walls with long, 
sharp pikes, ready to stab at the 
leaping, climbing beasts which came 
close enough for them to reach. The 
Ooaurs fell back in howling anguish 
when stabbed, madly beating the 
walls with fisted paws. Their ability 
to leap nearly to the top of the wall 
was both surprising and appalling. 
One savage leap resulted in the seiz- 
ing of a threatening pike, pulling its 
wielder off the wall and into the 
anticipatory grasp of several Ooaurs. 

These were the sights which met 
the eye of Professor Jameson and 
seventeen companions as they 
sprang upon the wall with ray ejec- 
tors ready. A burning bath sprayed 
the Ooaurs, quickly turning the raid 
into a rout. Dead and wounded fell 
thick beneath the walls before the 
great brutes realized their danger 
and fled. The Uum, never having 
killed an Ooaur or having seen a 
dead one, marvelled at the efficacy 
of the ray ejectors. To them, the con- 
quest of the Ooaurs was vastly more 
amazing than the deaths and frus- 
tration of the Eiuks. The shining 
spheres on their night visits evoked 
a different sort of terror, something 
akin to supernatural dread. The ma- 
chine men were such strange and un- 
worldly creatures that it had not 
seemed so surprising that they 
should have conquered the Eiuks, 
but the Ooaurs were more tangible 
and physically adaptable to their re- 
stricted imaginations. The Disci un- 
derstood the Ooaurs more readily. 
To the Uum, darkness and mystery 
lent the Eiuks imaginative terrors. 
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ItyCOST wonderful and more sensa- 
tional to the sight of the Uum 
were the individual combats into 
which the general fight between the 
five machine men and their adver- 
saries had resolved itself. Outnum- 
bered two to one, crippled but un- 
conquered, the idomitable Zoromes 
were emerging victorious. A ripping 
tattoo of metal feet and the crushing 
power of serpentine tentacles were 
telling a tale of mastery over flesh 
and brute strength. In maddened 
pain, the Ooaurs occasionally flung 
a machine man into the air and made 
good their retreat, but most of those 
who had entered the fight with the 
machine men were strangled to 
death, battered to shreds by metal 
feet or otherwise tom and lacerated 
into expiring heaps. 5ZQ35 waged a 
difficult combat with only one ten- 
tacle left. Under the tremendous 
pressure exerted on his metal legs, 
8L-404 could no longer walk; he 
could only crawl on his bent, lower 
appendages. But victory was soon 
theirs. 

In the distance, the escaping 
Ooaurs disappeared rapidly over the 
world’s edge into the Land of Ex- 
haustion, more than a dozen of the 
Zoromes pursuing them with the 
searing, burning death. No time had 
been taken to don the mechanical 
wings, and the machine men found 
the Ooaurs well equal to their pace 
over the terrain. The machine men 
found they did not gain on the 
Ooaurs, but it was their desire to 
keep pushing deeper into their usual 
stamping grounds in order to dis- 
courage a further attack upon th^ 
walled city of Ui. 

Straight into the Land of Exhaus- 
tion the machine men followed the 
retreat of the monsters. Occasion- 
ally, one fell behind because of some 


injury sustained in the raid on the 
Uum, In such instances, the laggards 
were quickly dispatched, and the 
machine men thrust further on in 
pursuit, passing the first fringes of 
vegetation and spreading out widely 
to prevent even a temporary pause 
of the Ooaurs. 

The professor found himself next 
to 27E-24, who represented the ex- 
treme left flank. The Zoromes had 
now spread so far apart that the pro- 
fessor no longer found himself in 
mental contact with the machine 
man on his right. With this realiza- 
tion, the professor notified 27E-24, 
and they both swung to the right, 
yet kept straight on in a slanting line 
which would bring them nearer the 
main body of Zoromes, 

27E-24 and the professor pushed 
their way through a ^sparsely ver- 
dured forest land, possibly a half 
mile or more from each other, when 
a mental cry arrested the forward 
progress of Professor Jameson. 

“21MM392! Ooaurs! They are 
attacking me!” 

It was 27E-24, and he had stum- 
bled upon the vicious creatures, 

“Use your ray ejector!” the pro- 
fessor advised him. “I am coming!” 

“There are many of them — and 
21MM392 — they are not the ones we 
were pursuing ! They are a different 
species of Ooaurs!” 

The professor ran rapidly in the 
direction of the fray where 27E-24 
was being beset by a large body of 
the Ooaurs. 

“They are too many for me, 
21MM392! They know no fear, 
although I have killed at least three 
of them and injured more! My ray 
ejector has been knocked out of my 
grasp, and they are upon me by 
weight of numbers!” 

Professor Jameson dodged in and 
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out among the bushes and their over- 
shadowing companions, strange 
giants of the plant world resembling 
a continuous canopy where they 
twined and interlaced overhead. He 
came in sight of the Ooaurs who had 
arisen from the overwhelmed ma- 
chine man and were leading him 
away. 27E-24 struggled valiantly, 
but his burly captors were several 
times his own size, and he was sur- 
rounded, his tentacles held firmly 
and at a respectful distance from his 
lower limbs. 

Rushing upon them, the professor 
blazed away with his built-in heat 
ray. An Ooaur dropped ere they 
were aware of his swift and silent 
arrival. But once they had seen him 
they were not slow to act. A quick 
glance showed him that fully thirty 
Ooaurs comprised the party, several 
of them straggling behind in what 
might have been described as a hap- 
hazard rear guard. It was this latter 
division which wheeled upon him so 
swiftly and viciously. 

The professor knew he would be 
better off if he kept free from their 
dexterous clutches of brute strength, 
especially where they were so over- 
whelming in numbers, and he eluded 
their charge, waving his heat ray 
upon them and turning to aid 27E-24 
in escaping the many-legged mon- 
sters. Simultaneously, 27E-24 put up 
a Herculean struggle which caused 
his captors much concern and dis- 
comfort but which failed its purpose. 
Professor Jameson had reckoned 
without consideration of the amaz- 
ing speed the Ooaurs were capable 
of exhibiting. While he sprang clear 
of the first charge, his heat ray burn- 
ing death among the Ooaurs who 
held his metal comrade pinioned, the 
rest of the creatures raced down 
upon him. Before he knew it, the 


professor, too, was a prisoner, 
though his heat ray had claimed four 
of the monsters and continued to 
blaze a path of havoc among the 
lower appendages of the brutes until 
one of them, exerting the power of 
three mighty arms, and snarling 
horribly, jerked the dangerous fore- 
tentacle away from the professor’s 
cube. 

Life was cheap here. The Ooaurs 
paid no attelition to their fallen 
brethren, the dead were left where 
they had succumbed, the wounded 
and disabled limping oif in the rear 
of the savage company who bore 
away triumphantly their metal 
prizes. The necessity, mother to the 
act of tearing away the tentacle with 
its damaging heat ray, awakened a 
sluggish inspiration in the stupid 
mind of the beast who had per- 
formed it. With much growling and 
chattering, accompanied by obvious 
pantomime, he finally made it clear 
to his fellows that they would ex- 
perience a great deal less trouble 
and hazardous inconvenience were 
they to pull away all the tentacles 
of the things they had captured. 

To the equal consternation of the 
professor and 27E-24, the Ooaurs 
put this plan into practice, uniting 
their energies until the two machine 
men were without upper appen- 
dages. Greedily, several of the mon- 
sters tried eating the disengaged 
tentacles, finally throwing them 
away in growling disgust. The idea 
of removing the tentacles furthered 
the inevitable design of similar re- 
moval of the legs. Here, the Ooaurs 
experienced more difficulty, for the 
metal legs did not come off so easily. 
They wrenched, bent and twisted un- 
til they had succeeded in pulling off 
five of the metal legs, three from 
27E-24 and two from the professor, 
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so that the machine men were now 
absolutely helpless, their remaining 
legs unusable and damaged beyond 
repair, by the tremendous efforts 
exerted by their captors. 

The two metal bodies were picked 
up and carried by two of the Ooaurs, 
the entire horde heading deeper into 
the Land of Exhaustion. From what 
the machine men could learn from 
their small brains, the Ooaurs were 
heading back for their village. 

CHAPTER V 
The Ooaur Village , 

HOPE they do not touch our 
heads,” said 27E-24. 

“It is unlikely that they will, 
unless they should become curious 
regarding our mechanical eyesight, 
and even then there is little that they 
could do.” 

“I dislike the thoughts of what a 
well-aimed rock or heavy club 
wielded by one of these giants might 
do to our precious heads.” 

“It is not likely to occur to them,” 
the professor reassured his com- 
panion, though he was a bit nervous 
over their prospects himself. “We 
can only wait until the space ship is 
repaired and they can come in 
search of us.” 

“They may come on the mechani- 
cal wings.” 

“It is improbable that those who 
came with us will find us. We are 
now headed off on a tangent from 
the course we originally chose. It 
was our ill fortune to stray from 
mental contact with the rest and 
chance upon this band of Ooaurs 
different from those we had routed.” 

The Ooaurs jogged onward. The 
character of the ground over which 
they were passing changed. The 
plain came to an end on this portion 


of the flat world, and gentle slopes 
and valleys replaced the level 
monotony. In one of these valleys, 
they came eventually to the village 
of the Ooaurs. It was dirty and filthy. 
That was the first impression the 
machine men gained from the heter- 
ogeneous collection of huts and shel- 
ters, erected from branches, boul- 
ders and rock slabs, embellished 
here and there with a composition 
of twigs and dried clay. Often, the 
central stanchions were the trunks 
of living trees. The architecture 
spoke not only of ignorance but 
laziness as well. Ooaurs rushed out 
of shelters nearly fallen to pieces 
through lack of repair as the re- 
turned hunting party entered the 
village, chattering in boastful ex- 
citement of the strange things they 
had captured by pulling off their 
arms and legs. 

The two machine men were 
dumped unceremoniously upon the 
ground amid the central collection 
of huts rambling up a low hillside. 
The setting sun shone dully off the 
metal bottom of Professor Jameson’s 
cube where he had fallen on one 
side. 27E-24 had been dropped right 
side up, slightly tilted towards the 
professor where a single, bent and 
useless leg upheld him slightly. The 
two helpless Zoromes became at 
once the objects of questing, feeling 
claws as the Ooaurs examined them 
attentively yet uncomprehendingly. 

“Keep your eyes closed,” Pro- 
fessor Jameson warned his com- 
panion. “We do not want their 
curiosity to lead them into too pry- 
ing an examination of our heads.” 

But like the professor, 27E-24 had 
also closed his eye shutters soon 
after entering the village, and if the 
Ooaurs recollected a difference they 
did not stress it as of any importance. 
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One of them waved a dangling, 
metal tentacle with voluble explana- 
tions concerning its relation to the 
trophies they had brought back with 
them. The machine men were tipped 
and rolled about until the long en- 
during dusk had finally yielded to 
darkness. Darkness had long before 
fallen on Ui and its surrounding 
country, and the two Zoromes won- 
dered what was happening there. 
Had their companions returned to 
Ui from the Land of Exhaustion? 
Then they were already missed. Or 
had they finally caught up to the flee- 
ing Ooaurs? If so, they might not 
have returned this soon. 

T he dismembered machine men 
were positive of one condition, 
however. On their failure to return 
in proper time, a search would be 
instituted for them regardless of 
whether the space ship was fit to 
cruise once more or not. 

A short night yielded to a steady 
fringe of light upon the distant hori- 
zon which heralded the new day. 
The village of Ooaurs aroused itself 
from bestial sleep. The sun crept 
rapidly over the world’s edge, and 
the new day was born. 

Once more the curiosity of the 
Ooaurs manifested itself in their 
critical and awkward examination of 
the machine men’s torsos. The pro- 
fessor was once turned and bal- 
anced on the apex of his head. The 
Ooaur released his hold and the 
heavy cube fell flat upon the feet of 
another beast who howled his pain 
and smote the careless offender for 
dropping the body. There came a 
growling retaliation, and the two ill- 
humored monsters were at each other 
tooth and nail. From his side- 
wise position it reminded the pro- 
fessor of a dog fight, with all the 


other dogs gathering in a circle of 
acclaiming din and howls. Whatever 
degree of intelligence they came 
across, from the greategt to the least, 
the Zoromes invariably found that 
creatures of flesh and blood enjoyed 
watching a fight. 

The combat resolved itself into a 
rough and tumble, biting affair, but 
its outcome was forever left in 
doubt. Shrill cries from outside the 
ring of spectators turned the inter- 
ested onlookers to a new attraction, 
one in which they found alarm 
rather than enjoyment. The au- 
dience disappeared, leaving the 
growling, surging contestants mo- 
mentarily unaware of the turn events 
had taken. Not until peculiarly shrill 
cries, unlike any the machine men 
had yet heard their captors emit, 
brought the battling brutes to a real- 
ization of something yet undeter- 
mined by the machine men did they 
cease fighting. Then their whole de- 
meanor changed and they rose to 
join their companions who came 
surging back to the center of the 
village in a retreating mass. 

From the opposite direction, there 
came a charging horde of Ooaurs, 
more darkly colored than those the 
machine men had yet seen. They 
were more squat, yet none the less 
bulky, and their hair grew longer. 
The machine men realized now the 
consternation of their captors and 
the cause for alarm. The village was 
being attacked by a different species 
of the Ooaurs, and the latter species 
appeared to be in the majority, 
brandishing large clubs. Some of 
them carried as many as four, one 
in each long-digited claw. 

F rom the slowly retreating mass 
of villagers into whose ranks the 
newcomers suddenly fell, the two 
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helpless Zoromes deduced that su- 
perior numbers were pressing them 
from the front. Attacked on two 
sides, and tak^n by surprise, the fate 
of the villagers was already appar- 
ent, for the end presaged itself. The 
carnage and slaughter, most of 
which became obscured from the 
stationary view of the two Zoromes 
by the dark-brown, thickly-haired 
bodies of the invaders, was terrible. 
Yet the villagers fought to a hope- 
less finish, giving a good account of 
themselves. Quarter was neither 
given nor asked. 

Not satisfied with what loot and 
plunder they could find, which 
strangely enough appeared to con- 
sist mainly of odd-shaped bones, the 
victors engaged in an unrestrained 
orgy of vandalism. They tore down 
the homes of their vanquished foes, 
strewing refuse all over the village 
and scarcely leaving one stick in 
orderly contact with another. Others 
amused themselves by bashing in 
the heads of any wounded survivors 
not of their own tribe. 

The two machine men were quick- 
ly discovered once the villagers had 
been dispatched to the last Ooaur, 
and once more the former underwent 
first-hand observation and handling. 
These conquerors had never seen the 
machine men in action, and so in no 
way did the two Zoromes give evi- 
dence of any sentient character. To 
the Ooaurs, they were merely orna- 
ments whose acquisition the villagers 
had in some way managed. The 
weak, concentrative energies of the 
Ooaurs spent little conjecture on this 
point. To the victors belonged the 
spoils, and these marvellous, cone- 
pointed cubes of hard, glistening 
metal were the greatest prizes of all. 

The machine men hoped against 
any curiosity the Ooaurs might show 


in regard to their inner contents. 
Though their metal heads were con- 
structed to withstand severe usage, 
they feared the consequences of 
a repeated attack on their heads 
with the powerfully wielded bludg- 
eons. 

Having created all the disorder 
and destruction of which their poor 
imaginations were capable, the 
Ooaurs evacuated the scene of deso- 
lation and death, carrying away with 
them their new acquisitions. Once 
more the machine men were carried 
off by Ooaurs, this time in a tangent 
direction, skirting the great plain, a 
direction promising to bring them 
gradually closer to the edge of the 
world. For a long time, the warring 
invaders held to their course, con- 
stantly shifting their weighty bur- 
dens in order to keep pace with their 
fellow creatures. 

It was Professor Jameson who 
first saw the specks on high which 
grew larger and approached. A men- 
tal flash to 27E-24 appraised him of 
the professor’s initial hope that fly- 
ing Zoromes had come in search of 
them, but these hopes became dissi- 
pated as the objects in the sky came 
nearer. That they were bright and 
reflected the sunlight like the metal 
sides of a machine man’s cube the 
professor verified on their closer 
approach, but they were nothing re- 
sembling Zoromes. They were, seem- 
ingly, balls of metal. 

“Oaos!” exclaimed 27E-24, echo- 
ing the thought of the professor. 
“They do exist! There are three of 
them!’’ 

“They are coming down here!” 
the professor exclaimed. “Yes, they 
are metal, but what are they?” 

The metal globes floated nearer so 
that now the Ooaurs, too, noticed 
them. In mingled surprise and ex- 
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eitement, they shouted, pointed up- 
ward and gesticulated. 

“Tiny space ships — or aircraft,” 
27E-24 surmised. 

“We have seen no creatures here 
small enough to occupy them,” said 
the professor. “These globes are 
much smaller than the Eiuks. A sin- 
gle Uum would have difficulty in 
getting himself into one, regardless 
of necessary mechanism.” 

“It is directed by an intelligence. 
That is apparent. We must communi- 
cate with them.” 

1>OTH machine men sent out 
strong, mental calls, their minds 
searching for an answer or inkling 
that they bad been heard. Search- 
ingly they sought, and they found 
only a blank. Yet the three globes 
still descended, two of them coming 
close above the heads of the Ooaurs. 
Above the captive machine men, 
they paused and kept pace with 
them. The two Zoromes had an ex- 
cellent opportunity, and they closely 
examined the metal globes, finding 
exterior markings suggestive of 
inner mechanism. In turn, they felt 
themselves minutely examined. This 
feeling originated from the actions 
of the three Oaos rather than a tele- 
pathic source, for of the latter there 
appeared to be no existence. 

“Do you suppose they are mechan- 
isms like ourselves, governed by an 
organic brain?” 

“I doubt it,” the professor made 
reply. “If that were so, we would 
have found it out, yet on the other 
hand I recall that in the secret city 
of 6D4 back on the planet of Mumed, 
his towers were constructed to be 
thought-proof, so it may be that 
these globes are made in such a 
manner.” 

The Ooaurs were making warlike 


gestures with their clubs. One of 
them threw a bludgeon at the low- 
est of the globes. A shower of up- 
flung missiles followed this initiative, 
and several clubs clattered and 
glanced off the bright sphere. Out of 
the globe shot a glistening stream of 
green liquid, then another, full upon 
a cluster of the Ooaurs. 

Dense puffs of acrid smoke arose 
from the doused creatures, who fell 
screaming in contorting agony. Their 
companions fell back choking from 
the fumes which arose from them as 
their motions and sounds became 
stilled. They lay dead, yet the smok- 
ing vapor still arose from their inert 
forms, which became smouldering, 
withered, eaten-away semblances of 
their former selves. The Ooaurs fled 
them in terror, yet the ire of the 
Oaos seemed yet unappeased. The 
two from on high shot several 
streams of the green death upon the 
strung-out cavalcade of Ooaurs. 

In consternation, the professor 
saw one of the terrible streams 
strike close to his metal cube. An 
Ooaur received it full upon the head 
from which it spattered in a shower 
upon the surrounding beasts and 
upon the professor’s head and cubed 
body. Its emerald film obscured the 
sight of one eye. Puffs of smoke 
arose angrily from the stricken 
Ooaurs and their maddening pain 
caused the air to resound with agon- 
ized shrieks. They ran in aimless cir- 
cles, beating madly at their bodies 
and rolling upon the ground. Some 
ran in a straight line until they fell 
dead or foaming in madness, their 
shrieking agony descending in vol- 
ume like the wail of a departing 
siren. Others fell upon their com- 
panions in pain-maddened rage, en- 
veloped in the fumes of their living 
cremation. The professor’s brain 
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stood still in its train, fastened upon 
a single, terrifying thought What 
would the green liquid do to metal? 
Nothing happened immediately, and 
the suspense became partly lifted, 

A ND what the liquid was doing 
to the Ooaurs was vividly and 
startlingly apparent. They were 
either dead or dying, all those struck 
by the liquid, and whether dead or 
dying the action of the fatal liquid ' 
was impartially the same. It ate up 
its victims swiftly. The remainder of 
the frightful beasts scattered in aim- 
less flight, impelled by the terror 
fallen among them. Professor Jame- 
son felt himself dropped with a 
bump where he fell on one side. He 
had been abandoned by his carrier, 
either through a single desire for 
more speed in escaping the death 
from on high, or else through his 
fear-crazed brain had sprung a sim- 
ple confirmation. The mysterious 
metal things they carried were some- 
how allied to the flying globes whose 
material so closely resembled them. 
This latter thought occurred to the 
professor. He had fallen in a posi- 
tion where he was enabled to see 
that 27E-24 had also been given a 
like disposition, the Ooaurs hurry- 
ing madly from the scene. 

The Oaos seemed no longer inter- 
ested either in Ooaurs or Zoromes. 
They had not risen, but were slowly 
drifting away out of the professor’s 
sight, which was largely blocked by 
his metal cube where he lay side- 
wise. He presently called to 27E-24 
who lay where he had fallen slightly 
tilted on one corner, 

“Where are the Oaos now?” 

“They are leaving, going towards 
the edge of the world.” 

“Do they seem bound for Ui?” 

“It is probable, though my sense 


of direction has become rather con- 
fused by the character of this flat- 
sided world.” 

“The Uum, if their reports are 
true, have nothing to fear from the 
Oaos. The Oaos seem friendly to 
them, though the Uum seldom see 
them.” 

“From where do you suppose they 
come?” 

“The Land of Exhaustion.” 

“We still do not know what they 
are.” 

“It is possible that the metal 
globes are operated by remote con- 
trol, but logical reasoning would 
argue against that possibility,” the 
professor stated. “A form of life in- 
telligent enough to build those things 
would be likely to occupy them as 
well,” 

“Do you suppose the Oaos could 
be from another world of this system 
— one of the original planets?” 
27E-24 queried. 

“Possibly, yet it would be more 
probable that they are from another 
facet of this strange world. It has 
six sides, you know, presenting at 
least three varying forms of environ- 
ment, two of which we already 
know.” 

“The gravity must be tremendous 
on the two ends,” mused 27E-24. 

Thus wandered the conversation 
of the two Zoromes as the day grew 
older and they lay in motionless si- 
lence at the edge of the vast plain, 
abandoned and solitary. The fleeing 
Ooaurs had long ago disappeared; 
the cloud of dust from their many 
feet had settled. The helpless ma- 
chine men pondered the question 
now uppermost in their minds. When 
would their companions come and 
find them? And as the day grew in 
length, so grew the assurance of the 
professor that the green liquid spat- 
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tered upon him from the metal 
globe would prove harmless to 
metal. 

The sun hung low, gradually near- 
ing the world’s opposite edge so far 
away from them across the four 
thousand mile width of the planet 
fragment, where soon it would sink 
beyond the sea of atmosphere. It 
was 27E-24 who first noticed the 
return of the Oaos in the distance. 
They were returning from the direc- 
tion of Ui. The machine men counted 
them. One-two-three — four! There 
had been but three previously. Now 
there was another. Four? The pro- 
fessor looked again carefully, for, 
in the distance, more dark specks be- 
came visible and grew in perspec- 
tive. They came straight for the 
lonely, abandoned machine of Zor. 
The approaching globes of the Oaos 
shone in the sky like gibbous moons, 
reflecting the light of the sinking 
sun. 

It was 27E-24 who first noticed 
that only three of them presented 
this gibbous aspect. The rest did not 
appear as globes. Glimmering suspi- 
cion became mother to the confirm- 
ing truth. Only three of the flying 
things were Oaos; the rest were 
Zoromes on the wing. 

“It can only mean that the Oaos 
have been to Ui and have brought 
our machine men back here with 
them,” said the professor. ^‘They 
have brought them back to find us.’^ 

And Professor Jameson was right. 
His flying companions were soon 
about him and 27E-24, while the 
Oaos hovered far above. 

“The space ship is coming,” said 
119M-5, pointing to a looming bulk 
upon the horizon. “What happened, 
and where do the Oaos figure in 
this?” 

“We were captured by Ooaurs," 


the professor replied briefly, omit- 
ting mention of the fight in the vil- 
lage and how they had involuntarily 
traded captors. “The Oaos came and 
frightened away the Ooaurs so that 
they left us and ran, those whom the 
Oaos did not kill.” 

The professor cast mental atten- 
tion upon the burnt ashes dotting 
the plain about them. 

“But what are the Oaos?” 
744U-21 asked. “We cannot com- 
municate with them despite their in- 
telligent actions.” 

*‘You know as much as I do about 
them,” the professor confessed. 
^‘The Oaos came and left silently, ex- 
cept for their attack upon the 
Ooaurs with a greenish, burning 
liquid they are capable of ejecting.” 

“Do you suppose they are like 
us?” 41C-98 queried as the space 
ship dropped slowly groundward. 
“Have they organic brains?” 

“If they have, they are strangely 
uncommunicative,” 6W-438 ob- 
served. “They came to Ui, hovering 
over the city, arousing the acclaim 
and excitement of the Disci. After 
a while, they started slowly for the 
rim and the Land of Exhaustion. We 
have been prepared to start in search 
of you and 27E-24. They were silent 
to all our queries.” 

CHAPTER VI 

“Like Islands in the Sky" 

“K H ^HEY are friendly. That is 
■ certain.” 

The two Zoromes were 
taken aboard the space ship where 
their heads were removed and 
placed upon new cubes already 
equipped with tentacles and legs. It 
was found that their original cubes 
had suifered damage at the June- 
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tions where the legs and tentacles 
had been removed by Ooaurs. These 
cubes could not be equipped again 
until after necessary repairs had 
been made to them. While their 
heads were being placed on new 
bodies, the two rescued Zoromes re- 
lated their fight with the Ooaurs 
and their subsequent adventures. 

Meanwhile, the Oaos still hovered 
on high, and when the space ship 
returned to Ui they followed. Dark- 
ness had settled beyond the rim, a 
pale twilight still lingering among 
the mountain peaks, dying out 
among the lesser heights to a com- 
plete mantle of night. The Oaos did 
not enter the city, nor did they de- 
scend. Darkness cloaked them, and 
neither machine men nor Disci knew 
if they had departed or not. 

Thoughts of the Oaos became sud- 
denly diverted during the night by 
the appearance of several balls of 
light falling slowly into the city. 
The machine men had come to know 
what this ominous sign meant. The 
Eiuks were on a raid for tender and 
delectable Disci. There were five of 
them, five who had found them- 
selves sufficiently low in generative 
gas to allow them to settle at this 
forbidden level. Through some in- 
stinctive faculty, they realized the 
existence of the Uum as a hereditary 
prey. 

The machine men hurried to make 
short work of the marauders from 
on high, yet even as 9V-474 stabbed 
the darkness with a beam from his 
ray ejector, two of the Eiuks 
changed from dazzling yellow to a 
beautiful emerald glow as jade 
spots appeared suddenly upon them 
and merged together. This prismatic 
metamorphosis rapidly lost its glo- 
rifying eifect as black spots came into 
view and grew large where spots of 


jade had first appeared. Like ebbing 
rockets, the Eiuks fell into the city, 
leaving a pungent odor of cinderized 
fiesh. The heat rays of the Zoromes 
stabbed down two more of the noc- 
turnal horrors from on high, jade 
spots and heat waves simultaneous- 
ly attacking the remaining Eiuk. In 
the waning glow of the final vic- 
tim, the machine men saw a faint 
reflection from a metal globe that 
swooped past. The Oaos had closed 
for direct hits, leaving no waste 
shots as a possible peril to the Uum 
below. 

In the morning, the three Oaos 
were seen where darkness had come 
upon them the night before. With 
the dawn, they suddenly whirled 
into motion, lowering and circling 
where the space ship rested. Then 
they slowly rose on high, swooping 
about the ship once more and head- 
ing skyward toward the haunts of 
the Eiuks. It was evident that they 
induced the machine men to follow. 

“In the ship or on the wing?” 20R- 
654 asked. 

“Both," was the professor’s opin- 
ion. “I have an opinion that the Oaos 
are not going very far, yet they 
may.” 

“It is now certain that they can- 
not communicate telepathically with 
us,” 744U-21 asserted. “Otherwise, 
they would have done so.” 

The space ship rose above the city 
of Ui, every inhabitant out to watch. 
Ship and winged escort followed the 
Oaos, the Zoromes positive that the 
Oaos were taking them to the lat- 
ter's homeland, their place of origin. 
High up into the mountains and still 
higher the Oaos led them. Soon, they 
were among the lower ranks of the 
Eiuks who were all rising slowly into 
the upper atmosphere. Disregarding 
the many-tentacled, orange globes 
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that were now growing more numer- 
ous, the metal balls rose ever higher, 
penetrating the long field of Eiuks, 
the latter’s highest outpost. The star- 
lit sky became darker as the atmos- 
phere waned. The Oaos entered 
space, their metal sides more sharp- 
ly etched where the sun shot daz- 
zling beams of light against their 
hemispheres, their remainders now 
lost in undiffractive obscurity. 

Still, the silent, lifeless mountains 
reached up their gaunt fingers, as 
if clutching vainly at the far-off stars 
that glowed so serenely and steadily 
down upon them. Little was visible of 
these mighty peaks, for the sun 
shone from the other side, and in 
the distance the machine men saw 
only reflected slivers of light. Pierc- 
ing the vast ocean of air, these up- 
thrust regions of mountain fastness 
were like islands in the sky. 

'T'HE flying Zoromes, now aware 
that the Oaos were capable of 
space flight, entered their space ship, 
and those who left once more to re- 
sume their flight with the Oaos 
donned their temperature equalliz- 
ers, their vulnerable, organic brains 
now defying the frigidity of space 
as well as the burning, concentrated 
rays of sunlight upon their metal 
heads. 

At length, the Oaos came opposite 
a yawning cleft between two tow- 
ering pinnacles of massive breadth, 
and nearing this they changed their 
upward ascent to a horizontal level 
so as to pass through. 

“They are taking us somewhere 
beyond the mountains,” the profes- 
sor observed, staring upward at the 
sunlit crags, the space between the 
peaks embroidered with stars. 

Over the mountain pass glided the 
mysterious Oaos, followed by a cov- 


ey of flying Zoromes and their space 
ship. They were far above the roof of 
the world, many miles above the out- 
ermost layer of rarefied atmosphere. 
On every side, space enshrouded 
them in a sunlit night, the bony, 
mountain heights sharp etched 
where sunlight and shadow clashed 
unblendingly. The terrain over 
which they flew was rough, sharp 
and unweathered, like the surfaces 
of airless worlds the Zoromes had 
visited ; much like earth’s moon, the 
professor visioned it. 

One of the Oaos commenced sud- 
denly to act queerly. It no longer 
pursued the straight course to which 
the remaining two globes still held. 
The metal sphere dipped strangely, 
side-slipping and rolling in an ap- 
parent effort to rise once more to the 
level of its companions. As the Zo- 
romes flew near, the eccentric globe 
shot suddenly downward in what the 
professor divined was not an inten- 
tional drop but a direct fall. More 
than a hundred feet below them lay 
the base of the enormous cleft, and 
against the jagged rocks the falling 
Oao smashed to ruin. 

Strangely enough, the two Oaos 
on high did not stop to examine their 
fallen companion but kept on 
through the pass. As one, the flying 
machine men darted to the wrecked 
globe. Its mechanism lay in broken, 
detached confusion among crushed 
and ruptured plates of the metal 
sphere. But nowhere could the ma- 
chine men discover its inmates. The 
only remainder suggesting organic 
habitation was the swiftly con- 
gealed, green fluid which lay spat- 
tered about in hardened chunks. 
This the machine men knew as the 
killing liquid which the Oaos had 
shot forth among the Ooaurs and 
Eiuks. Nowhere was there the least 
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trace of organic life; all was mech- 
anism, so much of it that the ma- 
chine men were positive that there 
existed no surplus room for a pas- 
senger of any kind. 

“These metal globes are governed 
by remote control,” was 744U-21’s 
ultimatum. 

“Come,” said the professor, “we 
must follow.” 

Already the space ship was nearly 
out of sight, still on the track of the 
remaining Oaos. The flying Zoromes 
rapidly made up the distance be- 
tween. 

“Why do you suppose the globe 
crashed?” queried 4F-686. 

“Probably because something hap- 
pened to its mechanism,” 12W-62 re- 
plied. “The two other globes could 
do nothing for it, and so they kept 
onward.” 

Shortly after the machine men 
had caught up with the space ship, 
they saw more of the wrecked globes 
strewn about the mountain pass. 
How long they had been there was 
undeterminable. 

“There is probably something 
about the coldness and lack of air in 
space which wreaks special havoc 
with the spheres up here,” was the 
professor’s opinion. “It would ac- 
count for the fact that the two we 
are now following are progressing 
at their swiftest pace. They want 
to be free of here as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“You mean their directors want 
them free of here,” 6W-438 correct- 
ed. 

“Yes, their directors, whatever 
manner of things they may be. We 
have accorded the Oaos separate in- 
dividualities so long that it is a bit 
diflScult to acclimate ourselves to the 
idea that they are merely inanimate 
proxies.” 


“The directors evidently live on 
the other side of this lofty mountain 
range.” 

Such was the general belief among 
the machine men of Zor at these lat- 
est developments. 

Without apparent warning, the 
cleft merged into a sheer precipice 
which dropped away for several 
miles, revealing the country which 
lay beyond. The Oaos did not de- 
scend but still sped straight over 
the strange country partly veiled by 
the atmosphere so far below. The 
machine men could see but little of 
the topography, for thin clouds hung 
over the surface. 

A S if guided by a single thought, 
the two Oaos dropped quickly 
toward the ocean of air as they 
found themselves free of the gaunt 
mountain peaks. One of them con- 
tinued to drop so swiftly that the 
winged Zoromes lost sight of it. The 
other, though falling at a swift rate 
was not difficult to follow. The ma- 
chine men sensed a subtle anxiety of 
the globe to be out of space as quick- 
ly as it could safely drop. From a tel- 
escope aboard the space ship, 76 J- 
02 announced that the first metal 
sphere never checked its descent, 
still hurtling downward at a ter- 
rific rate as it pierced the cloud 
blanket. 

“Lost from control,” was the pro- 
fessor’s thought. “The same fate as 
those back there in the mountain 
pass.” 

Gaining atmosphere, the single 
remaining globe checked somewhat 
its mad descent until it reached the 
clouds where it decelerated gradu- 
ally. For a time, the machine men 
lost sight of the globe, until they, 
too, had dropped through the clouds. 
Far to one side lay a city, and far- 
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ther away they could see more of 
them tiny and almost phantasmic in 
the distance. 

The globe headed directly for the 
city, the flying Zoromes and their 
space ship flanking the flight of the 
surviving Oao. Eagerly, the cosmic 
travellers stared at the spectacle 
of the city growing rapidly in their 
vision. 

They were scarcely affected with 
surprise through sight of the city, 
but when cruising slowly above the 
outlying buildings they gained their 
first glimpse of the inhabitants, a 
real mental shock lay in store for 
them. Organic discs rolled along on 
many feet, large, staring eyes ogling 
excitedly at them. The streets and 
tops of the buildings were full of 
them. The machine men had evi- 
dently been expected. The Zoromes 
had realized this, the moment they 
had discovered the secret of the Oaos 
far up in the airless mountain pass. 
But to find the directors of the me- 
chanical Oaos to be Disci was a fea- 
ture for which the machine men had 
never looked. 

Conjecture flew thick and fast 
among the machine men of Zor. 
What relationship did these Disci 
bear to the Uum of the city of Ui on 
the other side of the gigantic moun- 
tain range near the world’s rim? And 
why did they send their mechanical 
spheres over there? 

The machine men had lost sight of 
the lone Oao that had brought them 
there. Now they saw more of the 
Oaos rising slowly to meet them. The 
attitude of the citizens was all 
friendship. A large spot was already 
cleared for the space ship to land 
in the center of the city, and at once 
the machine men realized that these 
new Disci had perfected television, 
for the empty spot was one which al- 


lowed the space ship a perfect fit. 
As the space ship settled down, the 
Zoromes became aware of a similari- 
ty in the general architecture of the 
city to the few larger and more elab- 
orate buildings back in the center of 
Ui. The greatest contrast between 
the two cities, however, was the lack 
of a wall here, the machine men no- 
ticed. 

Crowds of Disci came milling 
about the ship as it settled to the 
ground, making the air ring with 
their acclaiming cries. It was evident 
that the machine men were held in 
high esteem, and probably, the pro- 
fessor thought, because of their be- 
friending the Uum. 

“Hail, metal men!” 

This was the consensus of the cries 
arising from the multitudinous Disci. 
From out of the ship came the Zo- 
romes, while those on the wing set- 
tled upon the ship’s hull or flew 
down to the narrow ring of space 
surrounding the ship, this space 
commencing to fill with the shoving 
throngs of Disci. 

“What are you to the inhabitants 
of the solitary city beyond the moun- 
tains?” Professor Jameson queried, 
concentrating his mental faculties to 
the attunement of the Disci about 
them. 

Many and slightly varied were the 
excited replies in answer to the star- 
tling question which framed itself 
so unexpectedly in the minds of the 
Disci. 

“Our brethren!” 

“The lost nation!” 

“Ancestral relatives!” 

“The isolated colony!” 

And in return, the questions flew 
thick and fast regarding the machine 
men. 

“Where are you from?” 

“ What manner of things are you. 
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who are of metal yet capable of 
thought projection?” 

Out of the confusion, several of 
the Disci, apparently officials of 
some importance among their peo- 
ple, stepped out of the crowd and 
alongside the gathering machine 
men. 

“We are the Drum,” spoke one of 
the Disci, the machine men divining 
the prerogative to the uttered 
speech. “You have befriended our 
unfortunate people beyond the bar- 
rier mountains, and therefore we 
hold you highly in our regard. You 
have protected our people from the 
Undum and Elkiri, their natural en- 
emies. Here, we have no fear of the 
Undum, though the Elkiri occasion- 
ally float down to attack us, for spe- 
cies of them live on both sides of the 
mountains.” 

A t this point, the machine men 
were aware of vocal appella- 
tions dissimilar to those indicative of 
the great Ooaurs and Eiuks of Ui 
mention. 

“How did your people in this lost 
colony get over the mountains?” 
asked 744U-21, expecting to hear a 
tale of lost space navigation. “It 
must have been a very long time ago, 
for they have almost forgotten you. 
You have become but an obscure 
legend to them. When they die, they 
believe their souls will float over the 
mountains.” 

“Is that so?” queried the Disci. 
“You see, we have no way of listen- 
ing to their talk, though with our 
metal globes we can watch them. 
Unfortunately, the flight of the 
globes through space precludes the 
possibility of transmitting speech, an 
accomplishment supplementary to 
television on this side of the moun- 
tain. But here — I am failing to an- 


swer your questions. How did our in- 
accessible colony get where it now 
is? Not over the mountains but under 
them.” 

“The old river tunnel!” 6W-438 
exclaimed. “We explored it!” 

“Yes, so have we with the metal 
globes as far as it goes. I feel that 
you now grasped the significance of 
our relative positions, we and our 
old colony. Yes, an earthquake de- 
stroyed nearly the entire tunnel, 
even to sealing the entrance at this 
end. Our colony has not progressed, 
you have noticed now by comparison 
with our city. In fact, it has degen- 
erated if anything. Our only contact 
with them is rather a one-sided af- 
fair with the metal globes. They evi- 
dently do not understand them.” 

“You are right,” 744U-21 con- 
firmed the latter supposition. 

“Tell me,” urged the Disc. “How 
do you think, you things of mecha- 
nism?” 

“We are not entirely mechani- 
cal,” replied 744U-21, and he ex- 
plained their combination of organic 
brain and metal body. 

“Why do you not build the metal 
spheres large enough to carry your- 
selves back and forth across the air- 
less voids in the mountains?” the 
professor suggested. 

“We are working upon that,” was 
the answer. “We have worked many 
long years upon that hope since we 
first met success in using the metal 
globes, but so far we have failed. 
Even our globes are far from what 
we would like them to be. They be- 
come easily unmanageable. You saw 
what happened to two of them.” 

“And there were many more high 
up in the mountain pass in a like con- 
dition,” the professor added. 

“Whenever we can,” explained 
one of the Disci, “we protect our lost 
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colony of Uri from the Elkiri and the 
Undum. They are no match for our 
metal spheres.” 

“So we saw.” 

“We even attempted to dig out 
the tunnel, but we gave it up as a 
hopeless task.” 

“You felt that more efficient space 
navigation would be apt to occur 
sooner?” 

“We hoped so.” 

Epilogue 

T he machine men and Urum 
learned much from each oth- 
er. In their brief stay among 
the Uum, the machine men had dis- 
covered many things through con- 
versation that the Urum had not 
learned in an age by using their mute 
Oaos. In return, the machine men 
learned more concerning how Uri, or 
Ui, had been founded by the an- 
cients, and how several hundreds 
of them had been destroyed in the 
tunnel’s destruction by a violent tem- 
blor. The machine men had found 
some of the ancient bones in their ex- 
ploration of the place. 

The machine men assisted the 
Urum in bettering their metal 
spheres, giving forth all their exten- 
sive knowledge of space navigation 
to aid the perfection of the elemen- 
tary efforts achieved by the Disci. 
They learned that the Oaos were 
kept in the air easily by gaseous 
principles the Urum had learned 
from close examination of the Eiuks, 
but in space another more rapidly 
exhaustible power was necessary to 
maintain the Oaos in flight. 

The knowledge of the Urum in re- 
gard to the world they lived upon 
was more or less obscure, though 
they had long ago guessed, through 
observation of the world’s rim bor- 
dering the Land of Exhaustion, that 


their world was strangely unlike the 
other planets they noticed through 
their telescopes as circling the same 
sun. They were also aware, either 
by traditional word of the ancients, 
or by instruments contained in the 
metal spheres, that the gravity be- 
yond the rim was considerably great- 
er than on their own side. The ma- 
chine men were able to put to rest 
many of their conjectures and dis- 
putes regarding the immense chunk, 
or cosmic fragment, on which they 
lived. 

Most interesting of all to the Disci 
were the trips into space on which 
the Zoromes conducted them in their 
space ship. Several trips were made 
to Ui, and the Urum from beyond 
the barrier mountains once more 
trod the avenues of the walled city 
after more than a thousand years. 

With their space ship, and in com- 
pany with the Disci, the machine 
men of Zor explored all sides of the 
planet fragment, and they found 
strange forms of life, both plant and 
animal, living in stranger environ- 
ments. The planet fragment was an 
interesting freak of the cosmos, and 
the machine men decided to stay and 
exhaust its mysteries and natural 
wonders before moving on again. 

On the advice of the Urum and 
the wishes of the Uum themselves, 
the latter were all transported by 
space ship over the mountains to the 
motherland, leaving Ui deserted and 
silent. Ghostly memories flitted 
there. At night, flaming balls fell 
from the skies, and the stillness by 
the base of the mighty peaks was no 
longer broken by the frightened, ag- 
onized shriek of some careless Disc 
who had not seen lit to cover an en- 
trance. The incandescent globes 
bobbed searchingly in and out of the 
hollow eyes of the abandoned build- 
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ings, heeding the irresistible call of 
dawn to rise once more, perhaps for- 
ever, to the rarefied heights of the 
stratosphere and beyond. 

Roving bands of Ooaurs came and 
hammered madly and unresisted at 
the massive walls surrounding the 
city, many of them leaping to the top 


and dropping within. But they found 
no prey, only a vast emptiness. Once, 
they had heard cries of alarm and 
had been met with sharp pikes. Now, 
the tempting, palatable Disci were 
gone, as if swallowed by eternity. 
Only silent memories now haunted 
the deserted city of Ui. 


The End 


Slegy to a "Dead Satellite: Luna 

by Elton Andrews 

Darkness descends — and the cluttering towers 
Of cities and hamlets blink into light. 

The harsh brilliant glitter of day’s bustling hours 
Gives place to the glowing effulgence of night. 

The moon — that blanched creature — the queen of the sky 
Peeps wistfully down at the life-forms below. 

Thinking, perhaps, of the aeons rolled by 
Since life on her bosom lapsed under the snow. 

A dead world, and cold, this satellite bleak. 

Whose craters and valleys are airless and dry; 

No flicker of motion from deep pit to peak; 

No living thing’s ego to ask, “Why am I?” 

But once, ages past, this grim tomb out in space, 

Felt bustle of life on her surface now bare. 

Till Time in his flight, while speeding apace. 

Swept life, motion, thought away — who can know where? 
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In Wt department we shall diteuis every mefith topics of interest te readers. The edltare invite eerreepondepee on 
subjects directly or indirectty related to ttia stories appearini In this mapazine. 


A Correspondent Who Seems Surprised at 
the Favorable Reception Given to His Letters 
in Our Columns 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I hardly know what to say! My first let- 
ter to you was printed in the very next 
issue. I immediately wrote you another one, 
expecting the same. When I didn’t find it in 
the next issue, I wrote you another letter, 
thanking you for not printing the second 
one, because of its inferior qualities. But it 
was published in the one after that, and you, 
in your editorial comment, stated that it was 
a fine letter, right after I had said that it 
was a poor one. What’ll the readers think? 
Either that you hand out unmerited compli- 
ments, or that I am affecting modesty that 
I do not feel. Oh, well. I shall nobly accept 
it in the fashion of a true philosopher; we 
all must sacrifice a little, I suppose. Ah, me! 

Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs is the favorite 
science fiction author of many, including my- 
self. Therefore many eager fans write to 
Discussions, requesting a story from his 
mighty typewriter. This is just to let those 
readers know that Mr. Burroughs does not 
read the science fiction magazines, not be- 
cause he would not be interested, but because 
he has practically no time to read fiction. 
Therefore he does not see the requests in the 
readers’ columns. The only way in which he 
can be persuaded to write a story for our 
magazine is to have the readers write to 
him personally at Tarzana Ranch, Cali- 
fornia. So please do so, all ye readers of 
Amazing Stories; and maybe we will have 
another of his fascinating tales again grac- 
ing our pages. 

I have been criticised rather severely by 
my science fiction correspondents because of 
my endorsement of the possibilities of time 
travel. The subject has been again brought 
up in the Discussions column by Mr. Doug- 
las W. F. Mayer, of England. May I enter 
into the discussion, Mr. Mayer? 

Here’s my view of time travel. The popu- 
lar conception of time travel is erroneous. 
This conception, so often employed in science 
fiction stories, is that the hero gets into 
his trans-chronomachine (time-traveler), 
presses a button, and, after a period of 
greyness and dizziness, finds himself in the 


future or the past, depending upon which 
button he pressed. Prom then on he is free 
to either make history in the future or to 
mix up and rearrange the history of the 
past. Then, after messing up the course of 
events in general, he goes back to his original 
period of time. 

Now, it’s perfectly plain that all that is 
pure hooey, although making an interesting, 
breath-taUng story. I believe that my con- 
ception, though perhaps impossible, is at 
least more plausible than the above one. I 
feel that a person wishing to travel into the 
past may do so only in mind. Perhaps in the 
far future, when our mental capacity has 
been increased considerably, along with our 
mental powers, we will be able to see far 
into the past, before the initial day of our 
life-span, through the medium of inherited 
memory. Undoubtedly certain experiences of 
our ancestors have impressed themselves 
very faintly upon our memories, but our 
powers of postscriptural recollection are as 
yet undeveloped. A thing which is undevel- 
oped may be termed an inverted vestigial 
remnant. Do you follow my train of thought? 
A person may travel into the past, but is 
unable to interrupt history’s course, or to 
make himself known to the people of that 
age. 

Now for traveling into the future. Some 
day a scientist will find a way of slowing 
down his own time and decreasing the rate 
of his metabolism. This is known as sus- 
pended animation, by which the person is 
put to sleep for a length of time and then 
awakened. This time has passed like the 
snap of a finger to the undergoer. It has 
seemed as though he closed his eyes in one 
year and has opened them to find himself 
in another year. Therefore, he has traveled 
into the future, but is unable to go back into 
the past again, except by the method de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. Is every- 
thing straightened out? 

O. K. Now to get down to the real purpose 
of this letter. This is to announce a new 
organization, which, however, is not “just 
another club.” It is known as the Junior 
Science Fiction Correspondence Club, usu- 
ally written in the abbreviated form, JSFCC. 
The purposes are to farther the interest in 
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science fiction and to allow those with that 
common interest to become acquainted with 
each other. We are an international organi- 
zation, with members all over the world, but 
it is only now that we are being miade offi- 
cially existent. Membership is open to all 
science fiction readers of eighteen years of 
age or under, who wish to obtain corre- 
spondents. There are no dues of any kind. 
The director of the club is Corwin Stickney, 
Jr.; the secretary, Douglas Blakely. Other 
prominent members include Oliver E. Saari 
and Bob Cloud. All those who desire to join 
may write to Corwin Stickney, Jr., 28 Daw- 
son Street, Belleville, N. J. Please state 
name, address, age, magazines purchased 
regularly, and favorite science fiction maga- 
zine. Also state number of correspondents 
desired. (Note: one or two is a safe start.) 
And please mention my name in connection 
with application. If any further information 
is desired, write to the director, Mr. Stick- 
ney; to Douglas Blakely, 4616 Edina Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; or to myself. In each 
case, an enclosed penny postal will be appre- 
ciated. Remember, there are no dues; this 
is an entirely altruistic organization. 

Willis Conover, Jr., 
JSFCC Shepard Avenue, 
Kenmore, New York. 

P. S. — Our editor, T. O’Conor Sloane, 
Ph.D., is now an honorary director of the 
JSFFC, although he may not know it. 

W. C., Jr. 

(We receive a number of letters from cor- 
respondents asking for what some call pen- 
pals. The JSFCC ought to help some of 
these. We thank you for the honorary direc- 
torship. Our personal feeling about time 
travelling is that it will do in fiction, but 
will never be brought about. — Editor.) 


Comments on Authors and Notice of a New 
Magazine 

Editor, Amazing Stwubs: 

We have been reading your magazine for 
the last few years, and wish to offer these 
few lines in appreciation for the many hours 
of enjoyment you have provided us. Of 
course, a story every now and then doesn’t 
appeal to us, but they are very rate indeed. 
We and a few science-fictionally inclined 
friends often gathex together to discuss vari- 
ous stories and authors. Here is what the 
general opinion concerning the writers is : 

Edward Elmer Smith: His interesting 
stories appeal to the majority of our friends 
whose interest lies in science fiction. Mr. 
Smith’s stories are not only chock-full of 


science, but they also have human interest 
in them, which is more than we can say for 
some of your other authors. 

John Rusell Fearn: Although Mr. Fearn’s 
creations are interesting throughout, he is 
not liked as well as he should be. Many read- 
ers dislike this author’s stories because they 
contain science which is, shall we say — too 
illogical? Frankly, we have nothing against 
his stories, even considering the aforemen- 
tioned fact. His best yarns were : “Liners of 
Time,” “The Intelligence Gigantic,” and 
“Mathematica” which was published in one 
of your contemporaries. We are anxiously 
awaiting the appearance of “Zagribut,” the 
sequel to “Liners of Time.” 

David H. Keller: Praise is especially di- 
rected to Dr. Keller, whose stories are al- 
ways written with the human view-point in 
mind. For instance, take “Life Everlasting.” 
This story was truly a master-piece, one 
which we will always remember. Hurry up 
and print “The Fireless Age,” we know it 
will be good. 

Jack Williamson: Although this author is 
not consistently good, he is better than the 
usual run. More from Jack will not be amiss. 

Those are probably the best liked of your 
writers, with the possible exception of Feam, 
who is either well liked or well disliked. We 
agree with the former group. 

Incidentally, your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that there is a new fan maga- 
zine being published. The title is Fantasy 
Fiction Telegram, and provides the active 
fan with news, articles and fiction. A free 
copy will be mailed to anyone enclosing a 
13c stamp to cover postage and mailing. 

Robert A. Madle and Jack Agnew, 

333 East Belgrade St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Your commentaries on our authors are at 
once interesting and valuable. You speak of 
Dr. Keller. His story “The Fireless Age” 
has appeared. — Editor.) 


Suppose We Always Received Such Cheering 
Letters as This 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Amazing Stories magazine first took my 
fancy last summer when I saw it on a store 
counter, so I immediately bought it and from 
then on I wished I had purchased your maga- 
zine many months before I did. 

The stories about space travel and other 
planets interest me greatly because that is 
my favorite subject and I really believe that 
in the future men from this earth will visit 
other worlds and I hope to live to see the 
day when this is first attempted. 
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I have no great sympathy with those peo- 
ple, who write letters to your magazine and 
say nothing but abuse. This is the first fan 
letter I’ve ever written to any magazine and 
I don’t believe in writing one unless a per- 
son has something nice to say. So here’s to 
you and your magazine, Mr. Editor, and may 
you publish it for many years to come. 

W. Walburton, 

696 Desiriac St., 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. 

( Such letters as this one are highly appre- 
ciated by an Editor, who is trying to please 
his clientele. We thank you for it. — Editor.) 


A Plea for Stories By Some Old Time 
Authors 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have just reread for perhaps the twen- 
tieth time “The Prince of Liars” by L. 
Taylor Hansen, which appeared in your 
October, 1930, issue. In the days when you 
printed stories like that you were a truly 
worthwhile magazine. Your dignified, in- 
dividual size was also an asset. If you would 
print some of Hansen again along with 
some of the following, I, and I am sure 
many of your other older readers will re- 
main steady customers: John Taine, Clare 
W. Harris, Cyril G. Waites, G. P. Werten- 
baker, Earl L. Bell, Aladra Septama, S. P. 
Meek, George McLociard, J. Schlossel. 
Wesso and Paul would be a welcome varia- 
tion from Morey, who is simply trying to 
do too much at once. ^ Gnaedinger, 

26 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(If you will study our recent issues you 
will find stories by some well known authors 
presented. Our trouble is that we have 
limited space, but we are not forgetting old- 
time contributors. — Editor.) 


Number of Installments of Serials to Be 
Published in Amazing Stories 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Congratulations on the return of the 
Comet-Tail title. Now all we want is straight 
edges and — ^but why go on? We live in hope, 
and die in despair. I do wish you would tell 
us the number of installments it takes to 
complete the serials now running. 

If anybody wishes to buy back numbers 
of the monthly or quarterly, I have com- 
plete sets of both to dispose of, also an 
annual. This missive is from a dyed in the 


wool fan, who has been reading this mag (or 
rag) since the beginning, and has tried, un- 
successfully to break the habit several times. 

Harry Boosel, 

1623 East 66th, 
Chicago. 

First Class Member, 
Science Fiction League N«. 10. 

(We are trying to keep down the number 
of installments of serials. If two sections 
will take care of them we are more pleased 
than if three are required. You must keep 
on living in hope and even die in hope. 
— Editor.) 


A Good Word for the Covers of Our 
Magazine and for Its Authors 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I’m terribly rushed at present and much 
as I’d like to write you a long and voluminous 
missive I cannot do so. 

However let me congratulate MOREY 
and YOU for the finest cover that I’ve ever 
seen on Amazing Stimhes. I’ve just com- 
pleted a course here at “Penn State” in the 
appreciation of Art and now I can enjoy 
Morey’s covers more than ever. 

Let me congratulate you, also, on the fine 
authors you are now securing and the fine 
cover for last month, too. Please continue the 
fine covers throughout 1937. 

Richard Frank, 

333 South Burrowes St., 
State College, Penna. 


Back Numbers of Amazing Stories For Sale 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is the first letter I have written you, 
although I have read nearly all the maga- 
zines that you have published. The maga- 
zine has always held a fascination for me, 
and even now I am still looking over the old 
copies, trying to figure out which were the 
best stories. I have on hand most of the 
Amazing Stories from 1926 to 1931 which 
I would like to. sell. I know that quite a few 
readers have sent in requests for back num- 
bers. I would be glad to send a price list 
to any one that will send me a stamped 
envelope. Lawrence Chilton, 

6304 Magazine Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

(You will find numerous inquiries for back 
issues of Amazing Stories published in 
“Discussions.” We sometimes send names of 
those having back numbers for sale to in- 
quiring readers. We have done so with your 
name and address. — Editor.) 
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A Most Characteristic Letter From Canada, 
Not the First By This Writer 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Well, I’ve finally buckled down to the 
everlasting ding-donging of the “inner 
voice,” and decided to herewith pen another 
offensive missive — pardon me, missile, to you 
and the dear old mag — long may she wave! 
Watch out — ye editorial staff, the nut — 
that’s me, is loose again. “I know it,” sez 
you. “Oh yeah!” sez me. 

Now that that bit of fool’s foolishness 
is off my chest for a spell, I settle down to 
more sensible things — (If that’s possible — 
Ed.) 

On page 77 of Feb’s Amazing you publish 
your desire (humph! Ed) for more letters to 
print in Discussions. Am I to understand 
the readers aren’t writing as much as they 
used to? If that’s so, well, here’s my feeble 
attempt to help fill up Discussions, (feeble 
is right! — Ed.) 

A bone to pick with you, sir! Why in 
everlasting-pink-toed-alligator-eared hippy- 
potomouses (groan — Ed) did Amazing be- 
come a bi-monthly? It can’t be because of 
lack of stories, you always said you had 
plenty (so what! — Ed). Were the finances 
low? Yeh! Hold a raffle, that seems to be 
the style nowadays. Raffle off the “Skylark” 
yarns, we readers’ll bite. Or — make Amaz- 
ing 200 pages for 26c, a bi-monthly issue 
wouldn’t seem so bad then, (sez you! — Ed.) 

Well, the last letter I wrote you v/as way 
back in early ’36. Since the February ’36 
issue, the yarns I’ve liked the best, were: 

“Earth Rehabilitators, Consolida*,ed” — a 
nifty yarn. Eostkos is a good writer. I rank 
him with Doc Smith, Williamson, Campbell 
and the rest of the top-notchers. 

“Mosquito Army” — I’ve read this story 
twice so far. That may give you an idea of 
what I think of it. 

"Martian Mail” — Burt is another one of 
my top-notch authors. Read this story twice 
also. 

I thought the April ’36 cover good, too. 
“White City” read twice, good. “Gypsies of 
Thos” — you know that part about the mys- 
tery of the far-off stars? Like a great curv- 
ing finger? I considered that as a darned 
good basis for another story. Ask the author, 
R. F. Hester, to work on it, will you. Editor 
Sloane? 

June ’36 cover — ROTTEN! 

Read the “Phytic Empire” twice so far. 

July ’36. Weren’t we, the readers, right 
now, Dr. Sloane? Didn’t we know the old 
comet tail title would go great on the small 


cover? Of course we did. Still, you kept 
hanging back and making excuses about not 
using it again. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self that you deprived Amazing of this big 
improvement for so long? You’ll be sorry 
for yourself too, when you finally reprint 
the “Skylark” stories, sorry you held back 
for t,o long, I mean. 

“Parasite” — a durned good yarn — read 
twice. Harl Vincent always manages to come 
through with the goods. 

Augfust ’35 cover good. 

“Liners Of Time” — a dandy story plus. 
John Russell Fearn knows his ABCs in 
scientification. How about another great 
yarn from you, Mr. Fearn? How about this 
— “Before Time Began”? How about it, 
John? 

“The Never Dying Light” — read twice al- 
ready. Burtt, you old son uva gun, how you 
do tickle me where I like it when it comes 
to your stories. 

I missed the October issue and haven’t 
been able to get it yet. 

“Maelstrom of Atlantis” — good. This 
story was announced away back in Dec. 1934. 
Why do you wait so long before publishing 
a story? If you can’t give us a story within 
6 mos. at the most after announcing it, then 
for the love of little fishes, keep quiet about 
it! Where’s “Emperor of the Sahara,” an- 
nounced in Dec. ’34? ; suppose you’ve lost 
it? 

Now — a posy. Your editorials still rank 
high with me. Editor Sloane. I suppose 
you’re doing the best you can with the mag- 
azine — but — aw nuts! “She ain’t what she 
used tc be.” I’m afraid it’s struck a rut, 
and it doesn’t look like it’s going to pull 
out for a long time, either. 

I bet you don’t put this bomh in the Dis- 
cussions. I won’t blame you if you don’t. 
You’re human, and I must admit I’ve gen- 
erally mussed things up this time. But, oh 
well, I said what I wanted to say and with- 
out making any bones of it — hut, I do dare 
you to print this! 

Leslie A. Croutch, 
Parry Sound, Ont., 
Canada 

(We have accepted your “dare” and have 
published practically all of your letter. 
As far as Canada is concerned there has 
been perhaps a little confusion in the change. 
But it has straightened itself out by this 
time. Your letter recalls the words of the 
poet, Cowper, “England with all thy faults, 
I love thee still.” You know you like Amaz- 
ing Stories. — Editor.) 
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A Highly Appreciative Letter from a Steady 
Reader of Amazing Stobies. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I can’t remember ■whether or not I have 
ever written to you before. 

First allow me to address a few remarks 
to your most uncomplimentary critic. A cer- 
tain amount of criticism is welcomed, but 
when the time comes that the reader is dis- 
contented -with stories, authors, artists and 
plots; it is time that he had his head ex- 
amined or at least changed his reading ma- 
terial to Mother Goose. One of the principal 
reasons why readers do not enjoy a maga- 
zine, is their inability to understand any 
complex phenomenon or scientific explana- 
tion. When this is the case the simplest meth- 
od is to skip that part entirely, thus the 
reader loses some, and often the most im- 
portant part of the plot. Possibly that ex- 
plains why the critic took such a caustic 
Iierspective on the majority of your stories. 
Any science fiction requires concentration to 
fully enjoy and comprehend the main es- 
sentials of the story. Some readers peruse 
Science Fiction entirely for the entertain- 
ment obtained from the story itself; some 
read it merely to extract the scientific data, 
which it contains in abundance; and others 
enjoy a mixture of the two, assimilating the 
essentials of both. 

Now a few words about the magazine. 
Morey is a brilliant artist. His cover for the 
latest number is both striking and realistic. 
Inside I believe that the best story is “Twin 
Worlds.” Professor Jameson’s adventures 
are always interesting, and they are •writ- 
ten in a style that is unusual and realistic. 
Realism is the thing that should be accom- 
plished. When an author is able to write a 
story of phantastic beings, and inconceivable 
places so that they appear to be realistic, 
then that author is good. 

“By Jove” is not the most interesting story 
that I have ever read, but it is fair. From 
my own point of ■view, I think that there is 
too much description in it. If more time was 
spent on the plot and slightly less time on 
the narration, it would be a more engaging 
production. 

In closing may I say that the magazine 
did lose much of its interest, but it is quick- 
ly rising to its old station. May I add my 
plea to all the others, that you once again 
publish the magazine as a monthly. 

Richard LeBaron Goodwin, 

650 Seybum Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

(An editor who gets such letters as this 
is to be congratulated. It tells its o^wn story 
and is decidedly appreciative. — Editor.) 


A Letter About the December Issue of 
Amazing Stobies 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

The December issue was very good ■with 
L. A. Eshbach’s “The Meteor Miners” ■win- 
ning first place and “The Fall of Mercury” 
by Leslie F. Stone next. Miss Stone’s stories 
are all very good. Let’s have more. 

My only brickbat is: We should have more 
“Posi & Nega” stories. I admit most of Mr. 
Skidmore’s science is over my head, but I 
like the stories nevertheless. 

I should like to correspond with boys or 
girls anywhere who are interested in stamp 
collecting. My age is 13. 

I am hoping to see Dr. Keller, J. W. Skid- 
more, L. A. Eshbach and Dr. Breuer on the 
contents page soon. 

What happened to the November issue? 

John Waggoner, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma. 

(Amazing Stories is now being published 
as a bi-monthly. December now follows Octo- 
b^ in the issues. It is a sort of encourage- 
ment to find readers appraising authors in 
accordance with our views. There is always 
danger of the Editor pleasing himself and 
failing to meet the ■views of his readers. — 
EDiTtm.) 


Letter From a Reader of Several Years 
Standing 

Editor , Amazing Stwhes: 

Although only a high school student, I 
have read your “mag” for years and have 
already contributed to “Discussions.” Amaz- 
ing Stories is still the standard bearer for 
the “scientific mags” and it still leads the 
field. Keep up the splendid flow of yams and 
authors. As I have already stated, I have 
read A.S. for several years and I have many 
back numbers. I even have one from 1926. 
Since many of your readers would like some 
of the older mags, I am willing to sell them 
for 16c each. They are all in good condition. 

Sincerely yours, 

Herman Miia-er, 

364 Hopkinson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Our readers have read so many scolding 
letters to the Editor, that we are glad to 
give a more cheerful one. Irrespective of 
what one reader may like and another dis- 
like, we put in the most contradictory criti- 
cisms. A perusal of the “Discussions” will 
show that what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. — Editor.) 
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Suggestions For the Editor, and a Request 
For Correspondents 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I lead quite a lonely life since I am out on 
a Forest Service location and there are 
often times when I welcome something to 
do to take the monotony of time off my 
hands. I read Amazing Storibs at the recom- 
mendation of a friend, and I can thank him 
as heartily as if he had saved my life. First, 
I congratulate you on the excellence of your 
magazine which is not beaten anywhere for 
first-class scientific stories. I, who am very 
much interested in the progress and advance 
of science, find a great deal of scientific data 
both instructive and interesting to even the 
most uninterested person. Second, I find the 
stories: “Life Everlasting,” and, “Conquest 
of the Planets” the best that have been 
printed for over a year’s time. I saw in the 
Feb. number a letter from a Mr. John Brad- 
ford of Texas which expressed also his 
great liking for “Life Everlasting.” Any of 
you other readers, who really liked this 
story, should write in and vote in favor of 
having it reprinted. I also wish to add my 
ballot with those who have written in to 
wish that this magazine becomes a semi- 
monthly. Third, I wish to say that the draw- 
ings of Mr. Morey are excellent and if he 
ever goes I shall quit reading this magazine. 
However I hope you never see any excuse 
for doing without him. Fourth, I want to 
know if and under what circumstances you 
accept manuscripts. In my spare time I have 
been able to write a little and have had some 
of my manuscripts accepted. And lastly, I 
wish to say that I would like to correspond 
with any of the readers who might have an 
interest in geology, astronomy, and the flora 
and the fauna of the forest. 

Since I find it necessary to have some 
knowledge of the latter I feel that I can 
write decent letters to anyone interested. 

So hoping that this letter lands in the 
“Discussions” and that I get a nice bunch 
of letters from serious, interested writers. 

Harry L. Rowe, 

2714 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 

(We have received a number of letters 
from Correspondents who want what may 
be called “Correspondent Friends.” We 
would be interested to know more about the 
results of some of these letters as given in 
our “Discussions.” We know that some have 
had good results. We shall hope to hear 
further from Mr. Rowe about the success 
of his appeal for letters from interested 
Correspondents. — Editor.) 


Some Notes on the Artist’s Work in Ahazinc 
Stories 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I have read your magazine silently for 
many years but at last I have decided to 
come out of my shell and throw a few 
roses and rocks. 

Last February Willis Conover knocked 
Charles Pizzano for a double loop by openly 
sneering at the latter’s letter, which ap- 
peared in the December ’36 issue. One of 
Willis’ nastiest rejoinders was that in which 
he attacked Pizzano’s criticism of Morey’s 
work. Remarks Willis: “Suppose you had 
been doing your best in a particular branch 
of work for your company for a good many 
years. Would it make you feel very good 
to have someone say your work was of low 
quality?” Now, Willis, don’t you honestly 
believe that if an artist’s work is not up 
to standard, that he should be criticised, 
even though it hurts? You must admit, in 
all fairness, that it would be better to call 
•him down rather than let him coast along. 

In regard to Mr. Morey, I think that his 
covers have greatly improved in the past 
year and a half. His inside illustrations are 
still rather poor. They are so dark, sketchy, 
and “jumbled.” 

The stories as a whole are all right. Once 
in a while there is an exceptional one and 
occasionally a story just a little below par. 
In the last two years you have only printed 
one poor story, namely: “Hoffman’s Widow.” 
The story, although not badly written, was 
not a true science fiction story. Your Oc- 
tober ’36 issue is fine except for “Council 
of the Drones.” I have not as yet read the 
serial. 

I will close this long winded letter with 
a request for correspondents around my 
own age (14). 

Oh, yes. One more knock. The Editor’s 
notes are extremely nasty in their replies 
to criticism. Lots of luck, 

Ralph Mortbnsen, 

1508 Atkinson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan 

(We have been criticising Morey per- 
sonally and we hope that it will have a good 
effect. He certainly has the technique of 
doing the covers in good style and we read 
in your letter that you feel that his covers 
have improved. In the case of “Hoffman’s 
Widow,” if we look at it from the stand- 
point of anthropology, we find lots of 
science in it of that type, and it certainly 
was not a poor story. If instead of being 
fourteen years old you were thirty or forty, 
you would take a more quiet view of the 
Editor’s replies to criticism. — Editor.) 
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A Voice From Australia. The People of That 
Continent Always Write Favorable 
Letters To Us. 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

I read that some people grumble because 
Amazing Stories does not publish a suf- 
ficient quantity of stories, but look at the 
quality ! 

I consider your present policy to be best, 
in publishing one serial, one or two novels, 
and the rest of novelette length. Too many 
short stories become monotonous. 

My bookseller tells me that Amazing 
Stories sells best, and no wonder! At the 
rate it is improving your rivals will soon feel 
like a platypus chasing a kangaroo. Of 
course I do not like all that is published, but 
we must remember that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s ‘poisson’.” (Excuse my touch 
of French.) 

My one regret is that having gone bi- 
monthly there is no increase in the number 
of pages, so I hope that, by the time this let- 
ter reaches you, I will be calling at the news- 
agent’s every month, otherwise by then I 
will hardly be able to crawl owing to my en- 
forced dicing. 

I wish to inform Mr. G. R. Griffin that in 
Australia we get all three st-f magazines 
and when we “Aussies” say Amazing is 
best it is a dinkum criticism and not just 
hot air. 

Yours till Amazing has stiff covers and 
500 pages, 

Howard F. Pollard 
Subiaco, Perth, 
West Australia. 

(Thanks for your letter. It is such fa- 
vorable letters as yours that operate to en- 
courage an editor, who has the vain and 
impossible task of pleasing every one of his 
readers. Australia seems to like us. We sel- 
dom get any severe criticisms from that 
continent. The French, or shall we say 
Parisian, touch in your letter we highly ap- 
prove of. — Editor.) 


A Nice Letter From an English Boy; Their 
Letters Are Always Nice. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is the first letter I have ever written 
to any science-fiction magazine, although I 
have been reading Amazing for some time. 
Here are some brickbats, bombs or other 
deadly missiles. 

1. Misprints. Your printer and your proof 
reader must be too busy doing something 
else. A whole line upside down in the Decem- 
ber issue! The covers, too often have mis- 
prints on them as on the June 1936 issue. 


(Who is William Lemke anyhow?) 2. Not 
enough stories. On# of your rivals runs nine 
per issue sometimes. The April issue of 
Amazing had four and one a serial. 3. Two 
part serials are long enough in a bi-monthly. 
4. Rough edges. I do not mind the edges 
being rough, but the cover always gets tom. 
You should cut it smaller than the rest of 
the magazine to prevent this. Now for some 
roses. Professor Jameson. I hereby forgive 
you point number two (above) for including 
one of N. R. J.’s masterpieces. We want 
more. I have only read five of them so far, 
but they are my favorites. Would it be ask- 
ing too much for two per year instead of 
one. E. 0. Binder very good. C. A. Brandt 
in his “Book Reviews” said he did not think 
“The Man Who Could Work Miracles” would 
ever be filmed. I saw it yesterday, it was 
very good. How nice it would be if I could 
say “Let Amazing Stories become a month- 
ly again,” and it did ! That would be a mir- 
acle! Some suggestions. Stay small size. 
The large size is awkward to store as book- 
cases are usually too small. Here is another 
rose. Thank you very much for the return of 
the comet tail title. I have nearly got over 
the shock of “The Moon Waits.” I should 
like to have a correspondent in the United 
States who is a radio fan (transmitting) 
about my own age (18 years). Here’s to 
A. S., and you’ll be hearing from me again. 

Alan G. Dunn 

(British Amateur Radio, 2AGK), 

10 Clifton Gardens, St. George’s Rd., Hull, 

Yorkshire, England. 

(We cannot well plead that we do our best, 
for who does. Each line from the linotype is 
in one piece so if one letter is upside down 
the whole line is in like state. The pages of 
the magazines can only hold a definite quan- 
tity of matter, and the Editorial and Dis- 
cussions fill up between fourteen and eight- 
een pages. We sometimes fear we are giv- 
ing too much of one or another author only 
to be told that more is wanted. — Editor.) 


We Hope That This Will Not Be Your Last 
Letter To Our Magazine. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is my first letter to you, and in truth, 
to any magazine. But I have been a steady 
reader of the magazine since it appeared on 
the news-stands lo these many years ago. 
Needless to say I am pleased with the stories. 
There is something stimulating about sci- 
ence-fiction stories, particularly when they 
are so close to real science as those in “our” 
magazine. I have just finished reading the 
current, June, issue, and as usual, enjoyed 
it immensely. 

I was especially interested in Brener’s lit- 
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tie gem, “The Company or the Weather.” It 
is singularly apropos, now when the man on 
the street is talking of court issues. 

If this is entered in “Discussions,” I 
would like to ask for correspondents from 
any foreign country. 

Please, ignore the many demands for 
change in our magazine. It is pretty good 
as it is, and most of us who write these let- 
ters do not have the ability to do a better 
job than you are doing. 

Eugene Kingsley, 

6716 S. E. 104th, 
Portland, Oregon. 

(It would be very interesting to publish 
letters of unfavorable criticism and no 
others some time in “Discussions” but we get 
so few that they would hardly fill the req- 
uisite columns. You have given Dr. 
Breuer’s story the right name. We see no 
immediate prospect of change in our maga- 
zine. No one would be more sorry than the 
writer of these lines to see it materially 
changed. — Editor.) 


A Correspondent Who Does Not Care for 
Dr. Breuer’s “Short, Short Story.” These Are 
Hard to Write, But We Think That Our 
Author Can Do It. 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Despite the fact that a few of your readers 
continuously submit derogatory remarks to 
“Discussions,” I can sincerely state that 
Amazing has improved tremendously since 
the bi-monthly issuing was adopted. For in- 
stance in the current issue all stories were 
good or excellent, with the exception of Dr. 
Breuer’s unusually short contribution. Al- 
though Miles J. Breuer has written some 
excellent s-f. he fell down this time. Espe- 
cially good was Skidmore’s story of Donald 
Millstein, scientific detective extraordinary. 
I recognized this story as a sequel to “The 
Velocity of Escape.” 

Robert A. Madle, 

333 E. Belgrade St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(It so happens that Dr. Breuer is one of 
our most admired authors and his “short 
short story” we considered quite clever. We 
thank you for your good wishes and appreci- 
ation. — Editor.) 


A Correspondent Pleased Because We Pub- 
lished His Former Letter. So Here Is An- 
other Letter From the Same Person. 
Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Well, well, well, was I surprised (or wasn’t 


I) when I saw my letter in print? Naturally 
I didn’t think it would get much farther 
than the waste basket, but so what? Thanks, 
anyway. 

Now I shall get down to business and pass 
my official approval on the June issue of 
Amazing. First, the cover. VERY GOOD. 
While the April cover was very good in-so- 
much as the technical part is concerned I 
believe that the June cover had more “life” 
in it. The painting as a whole was one of 
the best for quite a while. 

Next, I shall analyze “Murder by Atom” 
by quoting my thoughts as I read it. 
“Hmmmmm, sounds good.” (First page or 
so finished) “Darn' it, I thought it would be 
good, but it’s just another ‘mad scientist’s 
revenge plot rehashed.’ ” (A few chapters 
have now been read) “Say, not so bad at 
that. Lousy beginning but it warms up to a 
pretty good story.” (Later) “By Jove, this 
is really a good story, yes sir, plenty good.” 
. . . . and that, dear Ed., is just what I 
think of “Murder by Atom.” I put it at the 
head of the list. 

The last installment of “By Jove” was as 
good as the other two. I still say it’s the best 
serial since the “fall.” When do we hear 
from Walter Rose again? 

“The Company or the Weather” was good 
for what it was, it couldn’t have been longer, 
yet it was too short, if you get what I 
mean (I don’t). 

Now, when it comes to passing judgement 
on “The Crystalline Salvation” all I can 
say is : “Pretty good here, pretty bad there,” 
which really doesn’t mean anything as far 
as the story is concerned. Never- the-less it 
held my interest through the entire text. 

As for “Crawling Terrors,” it reminds me 
of old beans baked again with some new 
flavoring added. Plot — OLD. Writing — 
GOOD. 

In other words you get the idea that I 
think the June issue of Am. S. neither out- 
standing, nor terrible. Just an average issue 
that keeps up the sales quota, but doesn’t 
produce any lasting name in scientifiction, 
nor deduct from the cause, 

T. Bruce Yerke, 

167 N. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 

(Thanks for your appreciation. We try to 
keep up the standard of “Discussions” by 
publishing good and interesting letters. The 
strength of the section is due to our cor- 
respondents. Our own comments are short. 
— Editor.) 
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